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ALABAMA 
Birmingham...... Arnold Supply Company 
Mobile...........Mobile Steel Company 

ARKANSAS 
Co ree Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles ...... Ducommun Metal & Supply Co. 
Los Angeles ..Union Hardware & Metal Co. 
San Francisco..... Ducommun Metal & Supply Co. 

COLORADO 
Cn  PETTE RECT Goldberg Brothers 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport ....... Hunter & Havens 
eer Ensworth & Son, Inc., L. L. 
New Haven ....New Haven Plbg. & Supply Co. 
Stamford .........Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Waterbury........ Weyand Company, Inc., Henry 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ......Noland Co. 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville ...... Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Miami ... ...-Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Tampa.... ....Eagle Rfg. & Art Metal Works 
West Palm Beach .Roofing & Sheet Metal Supply Co. 

GEORGIA 
BOB. occccccseel Atlantic Sheet Metal Corp. 
Savannah, ......0/ Atlantic Roofing & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS 
ID aes estens Barnes Metal Products Co. 
CHICEED.. cccccces Chicago Steel Service Co. 

INDIANA 
Evansville ........ Ohio Valley Hdw. & Roofing Co. 
Indianapolis...... Tanner & Company 

IOWA 

Des Moines....... Iowa Steel Warehouse Co. 
Otumwa......... Haw Hardware Co. 

KENTUCKY 
Rouleville ..ccsees Stratton & Terstegge Co. 
Louisville ....... Todd-Donigan Iron Co. 

LOUISIANA 
New Orleans ..... Jones Co., J. Wilton 
MAINE 
BaASOC..cccccsces Bragg & Sons, N. H. 
Lewiston......... Hall & Knight Hardware Co. 
Portland ........- Blake, W. L. & Company 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore ........ Conway, William A. 





TONCAN IRON SHEETS 





Baltimore ........ Kahl-Holt Company 
Baltimore ........Milcor Steel Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PN cc dcbecacet Avery & Saul Co. 
Boston .... Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Boston . ...Herrick Co. 
Boston... ....Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. 
Cambridg, ... Austin-Hastings Co. 
Cambridge ..Lamb & Ritchie Co. 
Greenfield........Aird-Don Co. 
Lowell .... .... Lowell Iron & Steel Co. 
Springheld ....-Lewis Company, Chas. C. 
Springheld ..-Millar & Son Co., Chas. 
Worcester........Merrill & Usher Co. 
MICHIGAN 
ee Jennison Hardware Co. 
Detroit ....Buhl Sons Company 
Detroit.... ....-Mahon Company, R. C. 
Grand Rapids ....Behler-Young Company 
MINNESOTA 
BO FOE ceccasesss Paper-Calmenson Co. 
MISSOURI 
Messes City... Townley Metal & Hardware Co. 
St. Louis. ... Berger Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis .... Hammond Sheet Metal Co. 
PE ROR vscvesees Tiemann Hardware & Supply Co. 
NEBRASKA 
ON astvccccued Gate City Iron Works 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City........ N.Y. Iron Rfg. & Corrugating Co 
Newark ....Dunphey-Smith Co 
IR 6 664400008 Trenton Sheet Metal Supply House 
NEW YORK 
ere Aird-Don Co. 
Binghamton ...... Binghamton Hardware Co. 
Binghamton .....Millar & Son Co., Chas 
Brooklyn... ..- Atlas Supply Co. 
Brooklyn. ...-K.& S. Metal Supply, Inc. 
Brooklyn ...- Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., Inc 
Eo Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc. 
Plattsburg ...Aird-Don Co. 
Rochester ........Case & Son Mfg. Co., W. A. 
Rochester ...+.Milcor Steel Co 
SEE ee Case & Son Mfg. Co., W. A, 
Utica... ..+..++Millar & Son Co., Chas 
oo ...+++. Warren & Company, J. M. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
a ere Hajoca Corporation 
Greensboro...... Odell Hardware Co. 
OHIO 
a Berger Mfg. Co. 


anton..... 
incinnat: 
incinnati 
leveland 
leveland 
leveland 
olumbus 


~-HA RRR AAA 


Yover.. 
Tiffin .. 
Toledo seeee 


Harrisburg . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 


nibeds H. B. Davis Iron & Steel Co. 





.....Milcor Steel Co, 
..Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand 
.. Moise Steel Co. of Ohio 
. Betz-Pierce Co. 
..Decker-Reichert Steel Co. 
..Kinsner Supply Co. 
. Palmer-Donavin Mfg. Co. 
...Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
...» Tiffin Art Metal Co. 
aaa Bostwick-Braun Co. 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
siren H. P. Kinsey 
...-Erie Concrete & Steel Supply Co 
causa Herre Brothers 
Seer Berger Brothers Co. 
arma are Berger Mfg. Co. 
phanee Carter-Donlevy Co. 
..++++Fable & Co., Inc. 
emignce Hall & Carpenter 1 
ee Hyatt & Co. 
orate Obdyke, Inc., B. P. 
eéadied Potts, Son & Company, W. F. 
oan Steel Products Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence ....... Cartier & Sons Co., M. N, 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga...... Vance Iron & Steel Co. 
TEXAS 
Fort Worth....... Fort Worth Structural Steel Co. 
Orange ..........Sabine Supply Co. 
San Antonio...... San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City..... Zion's Co-operative Merc. Inst. 


Burlington . 


St. Johnsbury .....Millar & Son Co., Chas. 


Lynchburg . 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke... 


Seattle ..... 


La Crosse .. 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee . 





When writing Republic Steel Corp. for further information, please address Department EP 


VERMONT 
maadoe Blodgett Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA 
cana Handy Company, N. B. 
.. Tidewater Supply Co. 
....- Southern Railway Supply Co. 
areielacea Dominion Metal & Culvert Corp. 
WASHINGTON 


needen Seattle Hardware Co. 


WISCONSIN 
weaves Badger Corrugating Co. 

.«+«Gibbs Steel Co. 

.+++++Milcor Steel Co. 
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Z belts grew whiskers 


- but saved money, trouble, 


Let modern cool-running Goodrich V belts make 
your work easier, your machines more efficient 


YOU GAIN valuable time, your firm 
saves money, when modern, improved 
Goodrich V belts go on a drive. These 
tension-matched sets of cool-running low- 
stretch power-carriers are as different 
from old belts as your new machines are 
different from the ancient ones. You'll 
know you won't be taking time out for 
adjustments, replacements, take-ups; 
wondering why one belt stays tight while 
others are loose, why some wear out, 
others keep going. 


When belts grow whiskers 
(Top photo). Here’s just one of the 
long economy records of Goodrich V belts. 





Here's how belts are measured under load. Belt 
users are invited to inspect this unique machine in 
visits to the Goodrich plant. 
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(AFRAID THEY 
AREN'T MATCHED 
VERY WELL, JIM. 
BELTISINA SET NEXT TIME WE'LL 
GET LOOSE WHILE |/GET GOODRICH 
OTHERS ARE TIGHT|| TENSION-MATCHED 
SETS 







MR.BELL, 
WHY DO SOME 
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These seven belts still going strong after 
8 YEARS on a dredge of a large cement- 
products company (name on_ request 
Often in contact with oil, protected by 
2-ply fabric cover that finally frays, gets 
‘“‘whiskered”” edges but belts have gone 
on running. Even eight years ago Good- 
rich made rugged, long-lived belts. 


New improvements every year 
In these 8 years there have been at least 
two dozen successive improvements in 
Goodrich V belts. Under test conditions 
new 1939 Goodrich belts last siz times as 
long as 1931 belts. Most important 
reasons are: 


Recent improvements in 


Goodrich V belts 





1. New designs of low-stretch cords 
every foot made to Goodrich 
specifications. 











2. Improved cover compounds for 
resistance to light, air. oil. 


°e CORES OS OSES, . gawd MEEUEETE, 
ty eoweet**** ei sesee oveee,s 
a 





3. Cool-flexing rubber outlasts 
rubber of far higher tensile strength 


4. Matched sets — belts of same 
length measured while actually running 
under full load. Special machine to do 
thisinvented by Goodrich research men 





hours of time 


Run cooler: Goodrich developed cool-fiexit 
rubber. Naturally any working part lasts lomg 
at lower temperature. Cords keep their strengt 
rubber keeps its flexibility. 





Tension-matching: Now belts worl 
gether as a team. Measuringin relaxed cond 
wasn't enough. Goodrich measures while runt 
under operating tension. Now each belt carri 
its share of the load, no belt sags or 

Less stretch: Goodrich belt men have 1 
repeated improvements in cord design to 
strength, reduce stretch. Less stretch me 
slipping; less slipping means less wear 

Long aging: Goodrich has made at | 
dozen repeated improvementsi n rubber c 
to make them last longer, resist air, light 
Only experts in rubber can make these continu 
improvements. Judge their value by perfor: 
of these new Goodrich belts. 


Write about this today 

Write today to Goodrich or nears 
Goodrich distributor. Just say, ‘‘Will 
glad to have you tell me MORE about 
V belt that will save money for our « 
pany and time for our men.’ Goodr 
representatives know V belts and bs 
problems. No obligation of course. T! 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Oh 


oodrich 


cool-running, tension-matched 


belis 
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To maintain reasonable inventories and to meet 
any emergency demands, rely upon Long Dis- 
tance telephone service. You'll find it a quick 
and definite means to get what you want when 
you want it. 

For example, a nationally known manufacturer 
of washing machines and electrical ironers says that 
Long Distance makes possible price discus- 
sions, followed by immediate commitments. 
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KEEP YOUR SOURCES OF SUPPLY AT YOUR 














Recently 75 Long Distance calls were made to 
secure material necessary to satisty customer de 
mand. These calls cost only $102.50; and, as a 
result, the firm was able to ship 500 machines 
three weeks sooner than they were scheduled to 
come off the assembly line. 
Long Distance means economy too . . . in 
the light of time saved, advantageous terms 


secured, and personal relationships created. 
















































Yours on Kequest 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
reviewed on this and the following pages. 









From among the many submitted 


to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


utility value to purchasing agents. 


609 Devoted exclusively to Visible Record Equipment 
« is a new catalog issued by the C. E. Sheppard Co. 
In its 40 pages, 8'/2”x 11”, are illustrated both automatic shift 
and non-shift types of binders, and a wide range of new stock 
forms—for accounts receivable and payable, purchase, inventory 
and stock keeping, prospect and sales records, personnel and pay- 
roll records, and the like. 


657 Catalog No. 82 of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. is 
» a complete treatise and reference book on wire 
cloth and woven wire screens in all grades and weaves, of all 
comnimercial metals and alloys, and for all purposes. Its 72 
pages, conveniently assembled with plastic spiral binding, con- 
tain a wealth of information on the selection and characteristics 
of standard and special constructions, illustrations, and dimen- 
sional tables. Featured is Super-Loy, an economical steel for 
heavy-duty applications. 


659 Aside from being exceptionally interesting as re- 
«s gards the nail in history and its present day manu- 
facture, Republic Steel Corporation’s new 52-page, wire bound, 
nail catalog presents a great quantity of useful and helpful in- 
formation on nail type and size. Illustrations of the various 
types of nails are supplemented by charts showing the size, length, 
diameter of head, and number per pound. By means of numbers 
placed alongside the individual nails, reference may be made 
to the standard nail extras listed in a separate insert at the back 
of the book. Although primarily a catalog on nails, other steel 
products such as staples, bolts, wire, and roofing material are 
listed and specified 


670 The proper sealing of packages with the correct 
« gummed tape applied skillfully has its benefits 
in both efficiency and economy. ‘Helpful Hints on Sealing 


Methods”’ is the title of a 4-page folder being offered by Moore & 
Thompson which gives much information on this subject. 


69 l Suppliers of tacks, nails, rivets, burrs, tufting but- 

« tons, crowns, and kindred products, the Atlas 
Tack Corporation has prepared a series of folders illustrating and 
itemizing a representative selection of these articles from the 
over 24,000 different types, sizes, and finishes manufactured and 
in stock. In addition the folders contain information on holders 
and packages such as the Atlas shaker box for tacks. 


692 A handsome 24-page booklet supplied by the 
s Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company lists and describes 
pencils, crayons, sticks, holders, and brushes for artists, drafts- 
men, engineers, architects, office workers, and students. Illustra- 
tions, stock numbers, and price quotations make the selection of 
the correct tool for the job comparatively simple 
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To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 


72 l [he new sample book of thin papers just completed 

» by Esleeck Mfg. Co. contains samples for use as 
record forms, letterheads, copies, advertising, legal documents, 
air mail, branch office and foreign correspondence. It contains a 
variety of samples of weights, finishes and colors, and grade: 


ranging from 25% to 100% rag content 


722 A comprehensive 106-page 8!/.” x 11” loose-leaf 
» catalog recently issued by Pulmosan Safety Equip- 
ment Co. covers virtually all industrial safety equipment requir: 
ments. Some of the numerous products illustrated and described 
are respirators of all types and for all purposes, hoods, helmets 
masks, goggles, gloves, welding shields, safety ladder shoes 
leggings, aprons, inhalators, fire-fighting equipment, first aid kits 
and supplies, safety shoes, foot guards, safety belts, salt tablets, 
etc. 


Ll 5 An interesting 4-page 8'/2” 11” bulletin issued by 
2 » the Lee Spring Co. likens the importance of the 
spring in mechanical construction to that of straw in the making 


of bricks in earlier times. Distinct illustrations of many of the 
innumerable types of springs available are included 


726 A 12-page combination catalog, manual, and price 
« list on Apex-Phillips screwdrivers and bits for 
electric, air, and spiral drivers is offered by the Apex Machine & 
Tool Co. Designed to supply purchasing agents, tool supervi 
sors, and production engineers with detailed information regarding 
drivers for Phillips recessed head screws and slotted head screw 

two tables are given for determining the correct bit size for Phil 
lips wood, machine, and sheet metal screws and stove bolts and 
for flat, oval, binding and round head slotted screws. Power 
bits are illustrated for 32 makes and styles of power drivers a 
well as hand driver 


4 8 Che use of adhesives—gum and pastes—for labeling 
1 » cans is completely treated in a comprehensive 16 
page booklet issued by National Adhesives Corp Chis booklet 


compiled wit » cooperation of four of the outstanding manu- 
facturers of beling machines, presents causes and remedies 





for the diffi nost frequently occurring in can labeling. 
Valuable hints are given on the selection of labels such as the grain 
direction, weight, finish, ete 


147 The Stein-Hall Manufacturing Company is now 
» offering reprints of a recent paper prepared by Mr 
J. V. Bauer of that company, on ‘‘Adhesives for Corrugating.” 
he paper discusses the Olsen compression test as a means of 
measuring the strength of the finished box, the effective use of 
adhesives in box making, and recent adhesive developments such 
as the introduction of special acid reacting starch adhesives and 
the new types of sealing and box tapes 


750 Flexrock Company is offering a 60-page “‘ Handbook 
» of Building Maintenance” which gives information 


on the maintenance of floors and roofs, their cleaning, construc 
tion, and the variety of types and styles. Innumerable shop 
kinks and descriptive information form a large part of the con 
tents. About 200 pictures, diagrams, mechanical drawings, and 
art drawings assist in explaining many of the details concerning 
the application of materials, what to expect after using such ma 
terials, and what type of materials provide the best jobs under 
specific conditions 


75 l Profusely illustrated and containing well-arranged 
» tabular matter, the new 960-page general catalog 
issued by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. contains valuable in 
formation on its complete line of chains, reduction, and all types 
of material handling equipment. Catalog No. 87 covers a com- 
plete line of conveyors, elevators, chains, sprockets, transmission 
machinery, electric vibrating feeders, screens, coolers, dryers, 
crushers, pulverizers, shredders, portable loaders and conveyors, 
stackers, etc 


Additional listings on pages 6 and 8) 
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utility value to purchasing agents. 








Yours on Eequest 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
the preceding pages. 
to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 





From among the many submitted 











752 A new, completely enclosed, cable and drum type 
« electric hoist, featuring double drum construction, 
push button control, electric brake, and heavy duty construction 
and available in capacities up to 1,000 Ibs. is illustrated and 
described in a 4-page folder prepared by the Congo Engineering 
Works. Specification tables are included which give detailed 
information. 


753 Illustrated with 75 up-to-date pictures and charts, 
« the new 24-page catalog just published by the 
American Metal Hose Branch of the American Brass Co. is 
devoted to seamless flexible metal tubing. Included in the 
catalog are complete discussions on the proper use of the product 
for conveying steam, liquids, gases; controlling vibration; and 
connecting misaligned and moving parts. There are also com- 
plete engineering data and specifications, with simple installation 
rules. 


754 Comprising 24 pages and cover, a new “‘How to 
« Paint Concrete, Stucco and Masonry Surfaces”’ 
booklet has been issued by the Medusa Products Co. This book 
tells how to paint concrete floors and interior walls and ceilings, 
covering both home and industrial painting. It also contains 
information on such products of the company and their use as 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint for painting damp or dry interi- 
ors and exteriors of concrete, stucco and masonry; Medusa-lite, 
a casein paint for painting interior walls and ceilings only; and 
Medusa Floor Coating for painting interior concrete floors. 


755 Printed in black ink on yellow stock, varnished on 
« both sides for easy cleaning, and furnished with a 
hole punched in the top for hanging on lathes, the convenient 
lathe chart offered by McKenna Metals Co. gives the recom- 
mended speeds for cutting steels of any range of hardness with 
Kennametal, the new carbide tool bit tip material. The chart 
also illustrates two designs for grinding tools so as to produce (1) 
crescent shaped chips, easily shoveled up, and (2) a coiled chip of 
tough steel. The reverse side illustrates the correct tool shape 
for interrupted cutting (jump cuts) with these tools; also the 
terms used in describing angles on single point cutting tools. 


756 A folder prepared by E. C. Atkins & Co. contains 
« four bulletins illustrating and describing electrically 
operated valves. Dimension charts, general specifications, con- 
struction details, and list prices are included. The large illus 
trations clearly show vital construction details. Applications of 
the valves to air, water, gas, steam, oil, etc. lines are listed and 
such features as the timing for different closing speeds brought 
out. 


757 You can save money and get better results by 
« knowing the correct grade of thin paper to specify 
for various office and factory uses. Valley Paper Company’s 
“Thin Paper Efficiency Chart” gives this complete time-and- 
money-saving information. The chart fits under desk glass or 
can be hung on the wall for easy reference. 
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758 Catalog M, printed in attractive colors and pro 
« fusely illustrated with application photographs has 
just been issued by the Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corp. A new 
feature of this book on chains which is over a third larger than th 
previous catalog is the inclusion of prices. Over 30 pages of 
vital engineering data will be found indispensable for determining 
the correct chain. Several pages of important formulae, a va 
riety of standard roller chain attachments, such developments as 
extended pitch chains and flat-top conveyor chains, and chain 
flexible couplings are shown. Installation data for all types of 
applications is given 


159 A 10-page booklet issued by New Wrinkle, In 
» tells of the sales promotion plans of the company 
for its line of metal, wood, ceramic, fabric, and paper finishing 
products and processes. Also included in the booklet is informa 
tion about the many pamphlets and booklets that are availabl 
through the company such as ‘‘Preparing the Surface,” ‘‘Spraying 
Methods,” ‘“‘Baking,’”’ and ‘‘Low Temperature Drying.” Brief 
concise descriptions accompany each facilitating their valuation 


760 A series of five bulletins has been prepared by th 
s Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
devoted, respectively, to Diesel engines, feather valve compres- 
sors, deepwell pumps, gasoline engine compressors, and full 
Diesel drive portable compressors. Specification tables an 
diagrams in addition to the well marked illustrations give in 
portant details 


76 ] Che refinement of valve designs to match specifi 

» needs of each service condition has of necessity 
resulted in complicating the task of valve selection. Recognizing 
this fact, Crane Company has issued an 8-page folder entitled 
‘Service Characteristics of Globe Valves and Gate Valves—How 
to Pick the Right One Every Time,” which, as the name implies 
is designed to help the user select the proper valve for his par 
ticular service. Two charts in addition to many cutaway dia 
grams assist in this purpos« 


762 Four models of speed reducers are completely de 
» scribed and illustrated in the new 8-page booklet 
just published by Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. Charts 
show the dimensions and H.P. ratings of each model. The wide 


range of applications of these speed reducers with such motors 
as are on hand are pointed out by description and illustration 


763 A new price list covering all standard sizes of 
» Safe-T-Stack steel storage files is incorporated in 
an 8-page folder recently prepared by The Steel Storage File Co 
The durability, space-saving, and safe stacking features of the 
files are brought out and photographs show actual applications 


764 An automatic time recorder that is fool-proof and 
» has no knobs, levers, or handles to get out of order, 
is the subject of a 4-page folder offered by Simplex Time Recorder 
Co. Large illustrations show the recorder and its operation as 
well as sample cards showing the marking and the clipped corners 
which make it impossible to register in any but the correct 
manner 


765 It is always of advantage to know where a product 
= desired is available. It is with this in mind that 
the American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. have prepared a 12-page 
booklet listing the principa) products of the several divisions ot 
the company. Two pages of the booklet are devoted to an alpha 
betical products index, the page numbers of which refer to the 
company division manufacturing the product. Also listed in 
convenient form are the sales offices and their addresses. 


766 An interesting 24-page booklet which has as its 
» keynote, perfect shipping, is that published by 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. giving many helpful hints and sugges 
tions on shipping problems. Articles on shipping practices and 
methods are included and the many fine photographs vividls 
portray the results of both good and bad packing. 


(Additional listings on pages 4 and 8) 
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CARBON PAPERS 


“The Line of Lowest Ultimate Cost” 


, INKED RIBBONS 


m. 





Monoa rd 






UNLOAD YOUR PROBLEMS 
ON THE NEIDICH SALESMEN 


Scientific handling of carbon and 


ribbon applications is our function. 


FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in the produc- 
tion of QUALITY CARBON PAPERS AND INKED 
RIBBONS is the basis of the ‘‘PLUS REQUIRE- 
MENTS’ of The Neidich Line. OUR TRAINED 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVES, experienced in solving 


machine requirements, will serve you. USE THEM 


TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 





We have A CARBON PAPER FOR EVERY NEED OF MANIFOLDING. 
Clearness of impression, legibility, and durability are built into these papers. We 
have A RIBBON FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT OF TYPE IMPRESSION 
AND TYPE BLOW. Sharpness, wear, and permanence are our standards. 


Let us prove that ours is ‘*THE LINE OF LOWEST ULTIMATE COST.”’ 
Drop us a line and HAVE OUR CARBON AND RIBBON SPECIALISTS 
PROVE THIS TO YOUR SATISFACTION. 


NEIDICH PROCESS 


DIVISION OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 





BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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utility value to purchasing agents. 








767 The Dumore Company has recently published an 8 
» page folder on the “Tom Thumb’ precision 
grinder. The folder tells how to set-up and operate the grinder. 
Information on setting-up includes unpacking, mounting in lathe, 
locking tool post, centering, wheel mounting, etc. while operation 
information includes checking pulley combination, dressing the 
wheel, and grinding. Detailed illustrations accompany each of 
the operations described and several other illustrations show 
typical examples of the hundreds of odd jobs the grinder may be 
applied to. The folder also lists other handy tools manufactured 
by the company and their prices. 


768 In a most complete 34-page booklet, Behr-Manning 
« Co. lists and describes their line of oilstones and 
abrasive specialties. Typical of those included are: India oil 
stones, engravers’ chuck and points, jointer stones, Arkansas oil- 
stones and wheels, knife sharpeners, saw gumming wheels, rub- 
bing bricks, and grinding wheels. Illustrations accompany each 
product and specification tables give size, shape, weight, standard 
packages, and list prices. The brief descriptions also include 
application data. Two detailed indexes facilitate use of the book 
let as a catalog of abrasive products. 


769 The Hild Shower-Feed System makes it possible 
. 


to scrub floors which heretofore could only be 
swept or damp mopped, minimizes risk of splashing water on 
merchandise or equipment, and prevents water seeping through 
thin or cracked floors. The All-Purpose Vacuum Machine dries 
floors just scrubbed or spilled on. Complete detailed information 
on these labor and time saving machines is found in the illustrated 
folder just issued by the Hild Floor Machine Co. Also included 
in the folder is information on the fifteen different attachments to 
the vacuum machine and the duties it will perform 


770 A most readable and usable catalog has just been 
« published by Abrasive Products, Inc. on coated 
abrasive papers and cloths. This 40-page sixth edition of the 
general catalog describes each of the abrasive products and tells 
the application best suited. The many illustrations show the 
highlights in the manufacture of sandpapers, emery cloths, mani- 
cure boards, etc., as well as the products themselves. Prices, 
comparative grading charts, and a list of standard goods manu- 
factured and carried in stock are included. 


77 1 The Strathmore Paper Co. is offering two handsome 

« folders devoted to two paper products. The one 
contains a dozen large samples of cover paper for use as catalogs, 
direct mail pieces, calendars, posters, menus, etc The other 
contains samples of all purpose printing paper adaptable to al- 
most all forms such as cards, folders, letterheads, and broadsides. 
The samples clearly show the different colors and grades available 
for each style of paper. Detailed line specifications are also 
included. 


PURCHASING, 1l West 42nd St., New York,N. Y. 


I wish to receive the following literature: 


Yours on Kequest 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
reviewed on this and the preceding pages. 
to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. | 





From among the many submitted 


772 \ new series of alloy data charts designed to per- 
» mit a quick easy selection for the proper heat 
treatment for your job has recently been developed by Peter A 
Frasse & Co., Inc Each alloy bar shipment is accompanied 
by a chart listing physical properties obtainable at drawing 
temperatures from 800° to 1,300°, at 100° intervals, for both the 
low and high side of the steel’s carbon content. In addition, 
the effect of increased mass (up to 5” dia.) is shown for the 
1,000° draw 


773 A compact ‘‘Average Physical Properties Chart” 
» Offered by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. gives 
tensile strength, yield point, elongation, reduction of area, hard 
ness, and other average physical properties of nearly 50 different 
types of steels Chis data is compactly arranged on an 8!/,” x 
15” chart especially convenient for use under a desk glass 


774 The April issue of ‘‘Grits and Grinds,’’ published 
« by the Norton Company, devotes five pages to a 
discussion of oil as a grinding lubricant and coolant, following 
which is a convenient summary showing the advantages, limit 
ing factors, methods of avoiding or overcoming objectionablk 
features, and wheel changes. Another five pages contain ques 
tions and answers on common grinding problems and ‘‘Speed 


Wet” paper 


T7175 Written as an absorbing human interest story, 
s the 26-page booklet prepared by Old Town Ribbon 
& Carbon Co., Inc. presents a fund of knowledge for all who 
purchase or use ribbons and carbons. It deals with the two 
elements of graphic production from which most is required and 
about which least is generally known—typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers. Many illustrations exemplify the subject 
matter 


776 The new and attractive 24-page special summer 
«» gift booklet prepared by L. & C. Mayers Co. fea- 
tures gifts for brides, graduates, anniversaries, and other 
special occasions. The booklet also includes trophies for all 
sports, a number of new vacation and picnic items, and new 
wedding and engagement ring styles. Brief and concise descrip 
tions as well as list and net prices accompany each of the items 
all of which are clearly illustrated 


Cataloging its complete line of air motored agita- 
1 1 7 tors, both direct and gear driven, the Pneumix 


Division of Eclipse Air Brush Co. has just published a 4-page 


8 x 11” folder containing many illustrations of actual instal- 
lations. Safety features and variable speeds of the mixers are set 
forth 


778 Comprised of 20 pages and cover, a new booklet 
e offered by the Sherwin-Williams Co. is devoted to 
Kem Lustral Enamel. Chis newly developed enamel can be 
used for maintenance of buildings, equipment and implements, 
interior or exterior, and for product finishing with brush, spray, 
or dip application and either air-dried or baked. The booklet is 
pictorial rather than descriptive, using this medium for showing 
the many applications of this wide-range enamel. A color chart 
on the inside back cover shows 20 different shades available in 
addition to black and white 


779 Recently developed by the Rhinelander Paper 
» Co.isanew translucent product called ‘‘Lamiluxe” 
which consists of laminated sheets of pergamyn. Samples of 
this sturdy light-weight material are being offered. Also, in 
an effort to broaden the present field of application, the com- 
pany is offering four prizes consisting of $100, $25, $15, and $10 
to purchasing agents (see page 39) suggesting the most practical 
new commercial uses for the product. Some of the present uses 
include jumbo replicas, transparencies, illuminated dials, back 
lighted displays, and lamp shades. 


(Additional listings on pages 4 and 6) 
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GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 











AND GENERAL MOTORS’ SECOND LOWEST-PRICED CAR IS DESIGNED BY 
ENGINEERS WHO GAVE THE WORLD OVER 90 BASIC ADVANCEMENTS 





OU CAN DEPEND on a Pontiac to give you more comfort, 
Wace safety and finer performance than a low-priced 
car has ever provided before. 

You can depend on a Pontiac to give you, in addition, 
peak economy and reliability. 

You can depend on it because no car on earth is better 
engineered—as the record of Pontiac’s engineering depart- 
ment plainly proves. 

Yet, you actually pay no more in the long run for a Pontiac 
than for lesser cars. The few extra dollars you invest when you 
buy come back to you, when you trade again, in a higher 
resale price. 

That’s value as Pontiac understands it. If you agree, check 
the facts given here with a ride in General Motors’ second 
lowest-priced car. 


VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS 


Youll be proud 





JUNE 1939 


i i| 


As every Purchasing Agent knows— _ |[ 
Past Experience is the 
BEST GUARANTEE 
of Present Performance 


Illustrating De Luxe 120 Six Business Coupe, $814* 


orons Pontiac 
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INCLUDING THE FIRST Duco fin- 

ished car ¢ THE FIRST automatic dis- | , 
tributor ¢ THE FIRST harmonic balancer 

¢ THE FIRST mechanical fuel pump « 

THE FIRST rubber mounting of an engine | | 
about a central axis ¢ THE FIRST electro- 
plated pistons « THE FIRST gusher valve | 
cooling « THE FIRST pressure-suction | 
crankcase ventilation ¢ THE FIRST Safety 
Shift Gear Control « THE FIRST variable | 
rate rear springs. 


AND UP, *de- 
livered at Pontiac, 
Mich. Prices sub- 
ject to change 
without notice. 
Transportation, 


state and local taxes (if any), optional equipment 
and accessories—extra. 
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The Sanitary Institute of 
America consists of 47 members 
covering 21 states and Canada. 
This avdertisement is sponsored 
by the Member firms listed 


Specify Wipers of KNOWN Quality! 


But how can you know that the wipers delivered will be of the 
quality specified in your requisition? —Easily enough—Buy Insti- 
tute Labelled Wipers—and be sure of Sterilization, Uniform 
Packing, Correct Weight and Fair Dealing. 


Institute specifications, to which all members are pledged to ad- 
here, insure delivery of highly absorbent, sterilized cloths, free 
from bacteria, grit, or dirt which might harm workmen or costly 
equipment. 


You can’t tell from the burlap what's in a bale. That's why more 
and more Purchasing Agents are relying on the Institute Label in 
their wiping cloth purchases. 


Products of Institute members cost no more than unknown, un- 
labelled wipers. Why gamble? Insist on the Institute Label on 
every bale and buy with confidence. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BOSTON, MASS.—Textile Waste Supply Co., Chelsea Station. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557 Dean St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Central Mills Co., 3820 S. Loomis St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Chicago Sanitary Rag Co., 2137 S. Loomis St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Mansco Corp., 3524 East 74th St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—-American Wiper & Waste Mills, 511 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave., N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 
PLAINVILLE, CONN.—R. A. Mont & Co., Inc., P. O. Box #388. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000 N. Main St. 


For complete Institute specifications write any member or The Sanitary Institute of America, 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 
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WELDED PIPE JOINTS IN LESS TIME 





with CRANE’S new socket welding fittings 


CONOMICAL to use— because 

they’re installed with greater 
ease and speed—these new Crane fit- 
tings for small lines permit wider 
application of welded piping. Crane 
Socket Welding Fittings are not made 
from ordinary screwed fittings blanks 
—they’re engineered for welding, of 
forged steel—for more efficient and 
durable service. 

The Crane design of these fittings 
makes socket welded joints more 
practical for small lines. Not only do 
Crane fittings eliminate pipe-end bev- 


eling and prevent the danger of weld- 
ing icicles obstructing the flow, but 
now, pipe need not be cut to accurate 
length—or even square. 

Crane design eliminates the heavy 
end bands that prevent uniform heat 
penetration in ordinary fittings. Con- 
forming to advanced welding tech- 
nique, electric arc or gas, Crane 
fittings provide a superior weld— 
with less metal, and in less time. The 
joint is stronger than the pipe itself. 


The Crane-Quality of these fittings 
assures faithful performance in any 
application. The soundness of thei 
design is backed by Crane’s 84-yea: 
manufacturing experience in serving 
industry's every piping need. 

Write for Complete Information 
Get all the facts on the greater eff 
ciency and money-saving advantages 
of these new Crane Socket Welding 
Fittings. Illustrated Bulletin No. 30 
gives full information on tests, sizes 
ratings, prices. Mail the coupon 
day! No obligation. 





Extra deep sockets 


save time — eliminate 
accurate pipe cutting 
Liberal engagement 
aligns and supports 
pipe. Compact and 
light— yet strong and 
rugged. Only slightly 
larger thon pipe 


Improved band design 
gives better heat pen- 
etrotion—o better 
weld. Run is accurately 
ilelesl sl teMi lo Mlst diel Mele 
ameter of pipe. As- 
sures smooth flow with 
no pockets when pipe 
butts socket shoulder 


CRANE CO. 
836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of Bulletin No. 309—"New 

















CRANE 


course. 


Name... 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Address 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE +» PLUMBING + HEATING » PUMPS | 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


Better Fittings for Small Welded Lines. 


No obligatios of 


ee 


IN ALL MARKETS 
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eos most 


out of your 


ribbons 
ang Carbons 





MAKE 


TESTING LABORATORY! 


THIS YOUR 


Your business probably has its 
own ribbon andcarbon requirements. 
To get the utmost in performance 
and wear out of the ribbons and car- 
bons you purchase, be sure they _fit 


YOUR needs! 


@ Columbia’s laboratory, and its 
voluminous test-and-performance 
records of hundreds of ribbons and 
carbons of all types, are at your dis- 
posal. Call a Columbia sales repre- 
sentative who will gladly review 
your requirements. Or write us di- 
rect. Samples and prices of ribbons 
and carbons for your business will 
come to you, to demonstrate that 
Columbia can provide the utmost in 
LENGTH OF SERVICE CLARITY OF WRITE 


LEGIBILITY OF RESULTS 
SUITABILITY FOR THE WORK REQUIRED 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove, L. I. New York 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
f Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, Mil- 
. waukee, Minneapolis 
—also— 
MILAN, 
ITALY 


BRANCHES 


LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA 














PERSONALITIES 






in the NEWS 


O. G. GLOvER, former secretary- 
treasurer of the State Highway 
Department, has been appointed to 
head the new Georgia State Pur- 
chasing Department. 


IRVING N. LARSON of La Porte, 
Indiana, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Grover Workman 
as national purchasing agent of the 
American Legion at Indianapolis. 


L. H. WEBER, Vice President and 
Director of Purchases for the George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, pre- 
sided at a dinner May Sth honoring 
H. E. Hurlburd for his 50 vears of 
service with the company. 


EUGENE J. PARENT, Purchasing 
Agent for the Niagara Falls plant of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
has been transferred to the New 
York headquarters of the company 
and made General Purchasing 
Agent. M. J. CorriGcAn, who has 
been assistant purchasing agent, 
will succeed Mr. Parent as purchas- 
ing agent of the Niagara Falls 
plant. 


WALTER R. Ow_eEwn, Assistant Pur 
chasing Agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., at 
Chicago, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent to succeed the late 
Frank D. Reed. JAmes C. Kirk, 
who had been general storekeeper, 
became assistant purchasing agent 


E. M. Frame, formerly clerk of 
the board of commissioners of 
Muskingum County, Ohio, and 
administrator of blind pensions, 
has been appointed to the newly 
created post of County Purchasing 
Agent. 


GEORGE S. Farr, formerly of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of pur 
chases for the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. For many years purchasing 
agent for the Linnard chain of 
hotels, more recently Mr. Farr has 
operated his own hotel at Santa 
Barbara. 


WILLIAM R. Woopsury resigned 
as town manager of Altavista, Va., 
to become city manager and pur- 
chasing agent for Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


THOMAS F. QUINN, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of Tay-Holbrook, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal., has been 
elected vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Quinn has been with 
the company for thirty-one years 
and had has full charge of pur- 
chases during the last eighteen. 





H. F. STOVER 


HowARD F. Stover, Purchasing 
Agent and Assistant to the late 
L. D. Armstrong in the Gaso Pump 
& Burner Manufacturing Co., Tulsa, 
for the past 19 years, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Armstrong 
as secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the organization. During his 
years as purchasing agent, Mr. 
Stover has been one of the leading 
figures in the affairs of the Tulsa 
Association, holding many offices 
of responsibility, including presi- 
dent, national director, and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 
His first job was with the Gulf 
Oil Corporation, in its warehouse 
department; this was followed by 
service in the World War. After 
the war he became associated with 
the Sinclair Pipe Line Company in 
its materials department, leaving 
the company in June, 1920, to ac 
cept an opening with the Gaso 
Company. In his new position, he 
will have complete supervision of 
manufacturing and of the company’s 
domestic and export sales. 
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T. H. FLANAGAN 


THoMAS H. FLANAGAN has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Stover as 
purchasing agent for the Gaso Pump 
& Burner Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Flanagan joined the company in 
1934, spending more than a year 
as a mechanic in the company’s 
shops. He was then moved to the 
office as assistant to Mr. Stover. 


WILLiaM C. FIiGRorp, former pur- 
chasing agent of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Motor Co., Oakland, Cal., 
has been appointed manager and in 
charge of purchases of the Gilson 
Electrical Supply Co. of the same 
city. 


HERBERT J. MILLER, Purchasing 
Agent of the McDougall-Butler Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected 
vice president of that company. 
He is succeeded as purchasing agent 
by EDWARD J. BuTLER. 


CHARLES M. Sears, JR., for the 
past several months Rhode Island 
State Purchasing Agent, has been 
named Budget Officer of the same 
State. 


H. B. Huts has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Armour & 
Co., at Fort Worth, succeeding 
H. H. Hagler, who has been trans- 
ferred to other duties in the com- 
pany. 


GEORGE TREMBLY has resigned as 
assistant state purchasing agent of 
Wyoming, to engage in private 
business. 

G. T. WickstTRoM has been ap- 
pointed assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Omaha. 
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Udi... | MO \\ 


ED This summer, maintain your 
S71 ty production schedules — 
wer eliminate costly errors— by 

| ==—s-. keeping your workers com- 


fortable and alert all 
through the hot months 
with Victor ‘‘Tornado’”’ 
Fans! Unsurpassed in quick 
cooling action, they’re 
backed by the experienced 
engineering and high con- 
struction standards that the size and speed of the 
blades — and the tremendous force of the breeze 
they create—demand of high-velocity fans. For 
the finest performance and long, trouble-free 
service, be sure the air moving fans you install 
this season are Victor Tornados! 





The complete Victor line includes fans for every 
cooling need—office, industrial, public, and home. 
For complete descriptions and Victor’s low prices, 
send the coupon below for your Free copy of the COUNTER AND 
new Victor Fan Catalog—today! WALL MODEL 








Breeze-Spreaders Streamliners Overheads 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 








2967 Robertson Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 
——— a a a ee Ge Ge \ 
VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
F 7 E E 2967 Robertson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio j 
I want to know more about the entire Victor Fan 
4 CATA LOG Line. Please send me the 1939 Victor Fan Catalog | 
ms 4) Name on =e as F 
SEND COUPON J” I 
NOW! ——— | 
City ae _ State_ - 
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The letterhead of Philco Radio and Television Corp. is printed on S 


does YOUR LETTERHEAD present 


a PICTURE of YOUR BUSINESS? 


Sight added to sound. Pictures on the air. Television here! Day by 
day the PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. have pioneered toward the 
perfection of this new medium. And every day they present a favorable 
picture of that forward-looking business...on STRATHMORE letterheads. 


Your letterhead brings to your correspondents a picture of your firm. 
An impression formed by the paper you choose. Is it the right impres- 
sion...and if not, how can you make it so? 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 1% 
more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. 
And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, it 
costs only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is 
sound business economy. 

* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. PH-4 STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 
BOND 


When you specify 
STRATHMORE BOND for 
a letterhead, you know 
you will get a quality 
paper...with a really fine 
reputation...at a moder- 
ate cost. STRATHMORE 
BOND meansvalue.Value 
to your business because 
it makes a fine letter- 
head. Value, too, because 
it keeps the budget down. 


Business executives 
know the Strathmorerep- 
utation. And Strathmore 
advertisements like this 
prove the value of that 
reputation, by pointing 
out how big business 
firms do Standardize on 
STRATHMORE BOND. 


This series appears in: 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 





STRATA MONE ec 
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What Material did these 


Manufacturers use to Trim Costs? 


1. HERE ARE A NUMBER of products fabrica 
American Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel. >} 
smooth, shining, eye-appealing finish. The 
products which can be fabricated from our (¢ 
Strip Steel is without limit. 


N ANY manufacturers have diss 
that American Quality Cold Rolled 
Steel fabricates more easily and is do 
outstanding job in many places wher 
expensive metals were formerly used 
with ease in fabrication and reduced 
costs, this product offers a variety of 
EP DRAWS present no problems to Ameri- 3. PARTS THAT ARE LIGHT in weight, attrac- finishes that attract the consumer's e} 
Wuality Cold Rolled Strip Steel. Here is a tive in finish and durable can be made at low An amazing number of parts can 
—ee Gold Rolled Strip Steel. duced from American Quality Cold 
Strip Steel as well. The complete ra 
edges, tempers, finishes and widths 
this product is available makes it id 
parts that must be light in weight, ac 
size and attractive in appearance. 
Whether you make complete prod 


parts we can assist you in planning t! 
¢ 0 LD RO LLE D economical application of Cold Roll 
Steel to your needs. Why not put yo 


ae S T te { Pp ST b EL lem up to our engineers and metal! 
a Pe 


Call the man from the American Ste: 
Company—today. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


Score <a rg - oe = ae ? a 


UNITED STATES STH 





WHEN IS 


ualit iy” 
EQUAL? 





How E. T. L. can help 
the Purchasing Agent 


One way by which a purchasing 
agent can determine equal qual- 
ity is to secure information on 
whether or not the articles which 
are offered as “‘equal’’ meet the 
same specifications. That is 
where E. T. L. may be able to 
serve you. For example 





Typewriter Ribbons. Here isa pic- 
ture of a test set-up, by which E. T. L. 
measured the durability of typewriter 
ribbons. Such a check on the quality of 
other articles you purchase in quantity 
might be helpful . . . items such as . 


Paper. E. T. L. has a paper-testing 
laboratory which will give you impartial 
facts as to quality to guide you in buying. 


E. T. L. also has the facilities 
to check quality, in terms of 
given specifications, on many 
other products such as soap, oil, 
paint ...so that you may know 
“equal’’ quality by test. 


ELECTRICAL 
TESTING 


LABORATORIES 


East End Avenue and 79th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Convention Note Book 


Horticultural Note: For lo! these 
many years, we’ve seen California 
poppies blooming at convention 
time as San Francisco pressed its 
invitation to N.A.P.A. 


were they in 1939? 


But where 
The only ones 
we saw were the Flanders variety 
at the Yosemite tag day. 


Believe It or Not: And to those 
of us who have seen California pub- 
licity decked out chiefly in oranges, 
it came as somewhat of a surprise 
to find the hospitable ‘“Take One”’ 
displayed over boxes of apples 
instead of the citrus delicacy. And 
still unanswered is the request of 
one fair conventioneer who asked 
the driver coming out of Fresno 
into the fruit ranch 
point out a raisin tree. 


country to 


The Height of Paradox: P. A. 
Bill Brooks (Standard Oil of Cali 
fornia) doing a commercial on Ken 
Murray’s Texaco broadcast in Los 
Angeles, as he gave final directions 
for the sail to Santa Catalina Is 
land. 


Hot Tip: The whole delightful 
journey through the scenic wonder- 
lands of the West was a field day 
for the camera fans—movies, stills, 
Well stocked with film 
they were at the 
the vistas were so alluring that 


and color. 
though start, 
they were soon replenishing their 
supplies at every city en 
Watch the response in 
stock. 


route 


Eastman 


Super-Candid Camera: Neatest 
photographic trick of the conven- 
tion, however, was the group pic- 
ture of the new Executive Com- 
mittee (see page 38) whose focus 
encompasses ten men in San Fran 
cisco and one in far off Montreal 
The answer—retiring Canadian rep 
resentative Bernard Yardley oblig 
ingly modeled for the torso and 


limbs at the lower left, and a 


of Buying) 


clever technician tipped in Mr. 
Webster’s head from a studio por- 


trait. 


Market: The ladies— 
purchasing agents of the home— 
once more demonstrated that their 
husbands are mere pikers at this 
buying game. The chief benefici- 
Fred Harvey and the China- 
town shops. Ask the man who 
started out with five bags and re- 
turned with seven, bulging. 

Silver Standard: Nevertheless, 
most pockets were heavier than at 


owing to the quaint 
custom of making change in silver 


Buyer's 


aries: 


the start, 


dollars, which many of us here in 
the east had almost forgotten. 


Horological Difficulty: The change 
in time from Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing to the Pacific Standard zone 
But most 
confused of all was the young lady 


was confusing at best. 


who declined an invitation to view 
at Yosemite on the 
grounds that it would be far too 
early an hour to 


the sunrise 


“‘Four- 
said her escort, only to 


arise. 
thirty,” 
elicit “Four- 
thirty in St. Louis, and that’s two- 
thirty out here.” 


the scornful reply, 


We are reliably 
informed that the sun also rises, in 
California, at having 
negotiated the time changes more 


four-thirty, 


deftly than most of the travelers. 


Many P. A.’s 
were impressed by the filling sta- 


Cost Analysts: 


tion operator at Santa Fe, who broke 
down his gasoline price on a huge 
sign board showing cost of product 
as 5 cents and his own margin as 
3 cents, while the other 11'/, cents 
represented eight items of distribu- 
tion cost and taxes. 

By the Way: 
the convention was the Northern 


Nominal host to 


California Association, and its hos- 
pitality will be long remembered. 
But that responsibility was shared 
by the entire membership of _Dis- 
trict No. 1. Impressive and de- 
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Industry looks to NORTON Research 
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raw materials used in abrasive Ba 
The past years have seen many impor- 

tant developments* come from these Norton 

laboratories. They have solved difficult grinding 











problems for many — have reduced grinding 
costs for all. And countless developments of 
importance are sure to come in the future. 

Industry has profited and will continue 
to profit by Norton research. 

* Just to name a few recent ones: optical synthetic 

resins, diamond wheels including the new metal 


bond, “!-R” Crystolon abrasive, “B-E” bond, con- 
trolled structure, Norbide (Norton boron carbide), 














The greater part of the research laboratories at 
Worcester (about 37,000 square feet) is located 
in this building, designated as Mill 7. 
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lightful was the hospitality shown 
by Los Angeles as delegates passed 
through that city on the way to San 
Francisco, and by Salt Lake City 
and the Northwest on the homeward 
journey. 


Two on the Aisle: A courteous 
touch that was particularly thought- 
ful and appreciated by every visitor 
was the fact that the home town 
boys took the distant tables at the 
Early Birds Dinner and the Ban- 
quet, assigning the ringside loca- 
tions to their guests from eastern, 
southern and mid-western associa- 
tions. Thank you. 


Convention Equipment: Only 
oversight in the helpful preliminary 
list of clothes and accessories ap- 
propriate for the trip, was an alpen- 
stock and ropes to help in scaling 
the heights of Nob Hill, in compari- 
son with which most cities of our 
acquaintance seem like level plains. 


Supply and Demand: Best com- 
mentary on the outstanding appeal 
of the 1939 convention city and 
program was the near-record at- 
tendance, exceeding the utmost ex- 
pectations of the committee by a 
wide margin. The supply of 
badges, programs, etc., was ex- 
hausted on the opening day, while 
buyers continued to check in at 
the registration desk. Needless to 
say, they were all taken care of in 
an excellent manner. The whole 
circumstance was no reflection on 
those charged with preparations 
and planning, but a tribute to the 
efficiency of their program building, 
publicity, and organization. The 
best forecasters may go astray in 
these parlous business days, but 
don’t sell N.A.P.A. short. 


Treasure Island: Surprise exhibit 
of the Golden Gate Fair to pur- 
chasing agents was the spectacle 
of General Motors’ Robert Strauss 
delivering his convention address 
on scientific progress to the general 
audience of Exposition visitors pass- 
ing through the interesting Science 
Building. 


Information Please: Inform-a- 
Show exhibitors who used the 
guessing game technique were as- 
tonished by the accuracy of the 
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estimates turned in, proving that 
P. A.’s know their stuff. The 
moth balls in a jar were calculated 
within 11 of the exact number by 
Drackett’s Jim Berry, while Nor- 
ton’s Marcus White worked out the 
Seovill problem of electric power 
consumption within a fraction of 
1%. And most of the answers 
were mighty close. 


On Time: No 
N.A.P.A. history has run so close 


convention in 


to the scheduled time program—a 
fact appreciated alike by the audi- 
ence, the speakers, and the presid- 
ing officers. The secret was a little 
arrangement of two lights on the 
reading desk, operated by the official 
timekeeper. Here was one warning 
light that didn’t mean ‘‘Go Slow,”’ 


but ‘‘Go like hell to beat the red.’’ 


Control Room: Appreciated also 
was the helpful microphone and 
loud speaker in the Fairmont lobby, 
by which Charlie Whitney kept 
folks apprised of exactly what was 
going on in the Ball Room every 
moment of the day. The result was 
that no one missed any of the 
speakers or subjects of particular 
interest to him, and the hall was 
unusually well filled at every session 
with an unusually attentive audi- 
ence. Incidentally, that ‘‘Service’’ 
desk lived up to its name and fune- 
tion most admirably in every re- 
spect, and bore out the slogan of 
“The City That Knows How.” 


Orchids: 
a masterpiece of smoothly coordi- 
nated effort, makes it folly to single 
out any one person for special com- 
mendation. 


The whole convention, 


The credit belongs to 
all who had any part in the planning 
and carrying through. But a par- 
ticular word is due President Bill 
Hubner of the Northern California 
Association, who went through the 
whole strenuous week on crutches, 
being just out of the hospital with a 
cracked knee, and despite this pain- 
ful handicap presided with un- 
common vigor and skill, unfailing 
good nature, and unimpaired elo- 
quence from the opening session on 
Monday morning to the closing cere- 
monies Thursday noon. Hats off 
to such leadership. 
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@ LIGHTWEIGHT for Jower postage 


costs! 
@ STURDINESS for easy filing! 
@ RAG-CONTENT /or added 


strength! 
@ THINNESS for more carbon copies! 


You Save TWO Ways with 
EDGEWORTH 
ONION SKIN 


1. IN BUYING—you geta finer 


grade of paper for the money. 


2. INUSING—EDGEWORTH 


saves time, money and effort! 


For complete satisfaction and genuine 
value, insiston EDGEW ORTH Onion 
Skin on your next order! 


SAVE MONEY WITH 
THIS EFFICIENCY 
CHART—FREE TO 
EXECUTIVES! 


Enables you to select at a 

glance the most economi- 

cal grade of Thin Paper for any specific use. 
Fits under desk glass for ready reference. 
Write today to Dept. J for your copy! 


VALLEY 


PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 





You Wouldn't Intentionally 
Handicap Skilled Hands 


It is often hard to determine from cost sheets 
exactly how much the unseen qualities of steel 
affect the production of your skilled shop men. 
If bars do not machine uniformly, if hard spots 
break or dull tools, if bars are too hard for bending 
and forming, if alloy steel parts must be re- 
treated to secure desired physical properties— 
then up go costs, down go profits. 


This is one of the reasons why Ryerson has spent 
years in building up stocks of better, more uni- 
form steels—steels worthy of the Ryerson seal of 
Certification. 


All Ryerson certified carbon steels are made to 
rigid specifications that assure the most desirable 
qualities in each particular type of steel. Ryer- 


son certified alloys are from selected heats in 
which the hardening factors (analysis, grain size, 
etc.) are within a narrow range that assures uni- 
form heat treatment response. 


With every shipment, large or small, Ryerson 
sends accurate data on the chemical and physical 
properties of the alloy bars furnished. This 
added service is given without additional cost or 
obligation. 


When you need steel—steel that responds to 
skilled hands and keeps production flowing 
smoothly—specify Ryerson Certified Steels. 
Stocks are complete and immediate shipment is 
assured. 


‘ Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
< Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
A Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 

€ 
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1 CERTIFIED 
SLES 
TEESE 


Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include—Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, ete. 
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Progress in Purchasing 


j queens IS A VERY gradual process. Its progress is measured 


in gradations so small that the advancement from one phase to the 
next is scarcely discernible, particularly to one who is himself a part of 
that progression. One of the values of a milestone such as an annual 
convention is that it accumulates and consolidates the work of intervening 
periods in sufficiently broad perspective as to permit appraisals that are not 
otherwise possible. 


That industrial purchasing has made substantial progress in recent 
years every business man, whatever his position in the general scheme, 
readily concedes. The nature of that progress has not been so readily ap- 
parent even to those most intimately concerned with it. The convention 
programs of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, analyzed in 
retrospect, afford a most enlightening commentary on the situation. 


When N.A.P.A. went to the Pacific Coast in 1926, the major project 
of the convention program was a symposium on purchasing principles and 
policies that constituted a notable achievement in defining the buying 
function and establishing its identity that had long been indistinctly 
merged in the general scope of management. Its emphasis was on simpli- 
fication, setting up the basic factors of value, quality and quantity, and 
fitting them into a buying pattern. Its concept of economics was prac- 
tically limited to the law of supply and demand and an acceptance of the 
fact of business cycles. From this, certain helpful generalizations were 
possible. Its concern with law was practically limited to contract pro- 





a cedure and the Uniform Sales Act. 
i In 1939, those principles are still sound, but purchasing has progressed 
Ze, to the point where its identity is considered chiefly as an integral part of 
ni the whole complex industrial scheme, interacting with every other function 
of management to the benefit of the whole. Having established the scope 
i and authority of the buying function, the buyer’s problem today is one of 
cal adapting those opportunities and prerogatives to changing and vastly en- 
nis larged conditions which embrace not only the operations of one company 
~ or one industry, but a whole social and economic order, which is by no 
means as simple and forthright as the industrial world which was defined 
to in the study of thirteen years ago. Purchasing is still a service function, 
ng but its service is no longer measured exclusively in terms of material pro- 
m curement. Rather, through material procurement, which is the special 
field of its activity, it serves the whole area of management and industrial 
stability. 
: Even more striking than this progress in purchasing science, is the 


progress in purchasing personnel, which has been competent to advance 
with the increasing opportunities and demands of the purchasing office. 
And since leadership has largely come from within the ranks, with yester- 
day’s buyers competently administering and carrying out the new re- 
sponsibilities, this progress is most aptly described as a process of growth. 
There can be no higher tribute to the calibre and vision of purchasing 
men, nor to the value of their common effort in what is universally recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding business associations in the country. 











STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 
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For Safer Boxes 


Corrugated boxes combined by The 
Stein-Hall Starch Combining Process are |’ 
safer containers for many products than i 


“ Zz those made by any other method. Because a 


of their low alkalinity, plate glass, for 








instance, can be shipped in them without |*° 
fear of “burred” surface. They will not affect 
the finest sheen on furniture and in addi- |" 
tion, when used as fillers around wood or | 
plastic products, will achieve a substan- 
tial saving in weight. Boxes made by this |» 
Process may now be obtained from many |- 
leading corrugated box manufacturers. |‘ 


Fora complete list of their names write us. |: 


THE STEIN-HALL PROCESS | 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. CLINTON COMPANY PENICK & FORD,LTD.,INC. | 


17 Battery Place, New York City Clinton, Iowa 420 Lexington Ave., New York City ; 
STEIN, HALL MFG. CO. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. 
2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago Decatur, Illinois 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Government and Business— 


a Relationship in the Making 


PRENTISS COONLEY 


Assistant to the Chairman 
Business Advisory Council 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


i DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER- 
IsTics of the United States dur- 
ing its whole existence have been 
growth and change. In no aspect 
of our national life has there been 
more growth and more change than 
in industry. But we fail to realize 
sometimes that growth and change 
bring problems of readjustment and 
the necessity of modifications. We 
seem to fall easily into the delusion 
that one great part of our na- 
tional life—industry—may grow 
and change and all other aspects 
remain the same. They can’t and 
they don’t. 

There has been growth and 
change in government as well as in 
industry. Itis inevitable that there 
has been growth and change in the 
relationship between government 
and industry. Use any statistics 
you wish, and in plotting industry’s 
record you will find that over the 
past ten years the resulting curve 
takes a new pattern. Never be- 
fore over a stretch of ten years has 
industry failed to surpass its previ- 
ous peak of activity. Never be- 
fore over a much shorter period of 
years has industry failed to surpass 
its previous peak in exports. Your 
curves will show more frequent 
changes of direction and more acute 
changes too. Industry is the big- 
gest factor in our national economy. 
When it changes, then its relation- 
ship to government and govern- 
ment’s relationship to it must and 
will inevitably change, and change 
to some comparative degree. That 
relationship is now being forged. 

During the past few months, each 
one of us has, in our business ac- 
tivity, taken inventory. It is a 
familiar process, not always a re- 
assuring one. Inventory taking 
gives us a current cross-section of 
our situation, but it involves more 
than that, for it includes considera- 
tion of the past, a current appraisal 
of our assets and liabilities, and an 
estimate of their value for the future. 
Perhaps the time is appropriate for 
Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, 
May 22, 1939, San Francisco. 
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READY TO GO! President J. W. Nicholson (right) with Mr. Coonley, who delivered 
the opening address of the convention 


us to take an inventory of our na- 
tional situation. The task of tak- 
ing a national inventory involves 
serious responsibilities. To avoid 
misleading ourselves we must avoid 
overappraisal and underappraisal, 
too. The items on our national in- 
ventory will be, for the most part, 
intangibles. We shall be concerned 
with politics. Business men often 
lament that politicians do not un- 
derstand business. An equally war- 
ranted lament is that business men 
do not understand politics. Yet 
politics is playing a very much 
greater role in business activity 
than it ever has in the past. 

It may be assumed that this 
group of men believes in democracy 
and looks upon our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights as a heritage 
beyond price—that it believes in 
capitalism and free enterprise, and 
would as a group be classed as con- 
servative. These are very general 
terms. If they are left undefined, 
confusion in thinking may result 
and certainly clarity suffers. You 
will find it enlightening to set down 
in your mind (or better yet, on 
paper) just what it is you as con- 
servatives want to conserve, just 
what steps should be taken to assure 
that conservation, who should take 
these steps, and what part in them 
you as an individual should play. 


Starting on our inventory first 
with a long perspective, we find that 
in the world for some years past 
the number of countries governed 


under democratic institutions has 
been decreasing. Some countries 
still governed under democratic 


institutions have institutions that 
are less democratic than they were 


If we plot this trend as a curve on a 
chart its direction will be found 
consistent. We shall find no re 


verse break in it. It would be a 
mistake to assume that this con 
sistency of direction is not sig 
nificant. 

There are only a few industrial 
nations of the first rank. Every 
one of them has encountered in 
recent years problems that were 
new in intensity, breadth, and dura 
tion. As they were problems which 
no government could disregard for 
long with impunity, steps of many 
kinds toward relief and ameliora 
tion have been taken by govern 
ment. In every one of these in 
dustrial countries, government has 
taken an increasing interest in 
industry. That interest has taken 
the form of supervision, participa 
tion, or control. Free enterprise 
has disappeared in three of the six 
leading industrial nations of the 


world. There remain only three 
in which industrial activity still 
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Idyllic pre-convention view of the desk in 
the Fairmont lobby 


has some aspects of free enterprise. 
In these three—the United States, 
England, and France—free enter 
prise is less free than it was. In 
England today in many of the basic 
industries there is control of price, 
control of production, control of 
investment in additional facilities, 
control even of entrance of new in 
vestment into an old industry. 
True, this control is not yet govern 
mentcontrol. But there is reason to 
question seriously whether govern- 
ment control is not near at hand. 
If we plot this trend in the course 
of free enterprise as a curve on a 
chart, we find again a consistent 
direction. Again we find no re 
verse break. This consistency of 
direction is significant. We now 
have the accumulating significance 
of two consistent closely parallel 
curves. Democracy and free enter- 
prise are generally believed to be 
inseparable—that one cannot per 
sist for long without the other. 
If we look back over our political 
history, we find an alternation be- 
tween federal administrations, usu- 
ally Republican, elected on a plat- 
form emphasizing development, and 
federal administrations, usually De- 
mocratic, elected on a _ platform 
emphasizing reform. To phrase 
the same thought in other words 
Republican platforms have empha- 
sized the accumulation of wealth; 
Democratic platforms have empha- 
sized the redistribution of wealth. 
When there has been a change 
from one party to the other, it 
has not infrequently come _be- 
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cause the program of the party in 
power has been believed by the 
voters to have been carried too far. 
There have been frequent swings 
of this kind from one side to the 
other and back again. Government 
is ponderous and slow. Social prob 
lems both of development and re 
form appear. In time, voters feel 
that a change is called for, and the 
party campaigning on a platform in 
contrast to the platform of the party 
in power is voted into office. 

There have been administrations 
pledged to reform in the past. 
The process and period of reform 
has always been difficult and dis 
turbing. Because of the dominat 
ing importance of industry, if for 
no other reason, many reforms have 
been directed toward industry. Dur 
ing these periods there has always 
been misunderstanding and recrimi 
nation between government and 
business. Under the circumstances 
it isn’t surprising. So let us take 
it in our stride and do what we 
can to bring an end to it. What we 
need is a meeting of minds. What 
we have had is a conflict of emotions 

Our democracy is based upon two 
dominant political parties of ap 
proximately equal voting strength 
and a fluid vote which flows from 
one party to the other, influenced 
by platforms and candidates rather 
than by party label. Sometimes 
the assumed equilibrium of voting 
strength between the two dominant 
parties goes far out of balance as 
was the case in 1936. Most of us 
are likely to measure that unbalance 
in terms of 46 states to 2 states 
Possibly a more reliable yardstick 
would be the actual voting ratio of 
6 to 4. However, the ratio of 6 to 
t is sufficiently unbalanced to bring 
about a phenomenon that has under 
similar circumstances appeared be 
fore. When voters rush to one sid 
even in that ratio, our democratic 
ship of state lists heavily. The 
party in power comes to feel that 
it has been granted a very broad 
authority—an authority we now 
label with the word mandate. The 
party in power gradually becomes 
headstrong and arbitrary, and in 
evitably the party out of power be 
comes irreconcilable. The phenome 
non is not one of party but merely 
of unbalance between the parties 
It appears when the Democrats 
are in power and the Republicans 
out-of power, and no less when the 
Republicans are in power as they 
were in the 20’s and the Democrats 
out. 

The feeling that a mandate has 
been received is an intoxicating feel- 
ing. Itis pervasive. It is not con- 
fined to the federal administration 





either Republican or Democratic 
in Washington, but permeates the 
whole party organization through- 
out the nation. They grow more 
and more impressed by their man- 
date, more and more challenged by 
the responsibilities they feel it puts 
upon them, more and more flushed 
by their opportunities. They, here 
and there, begin to overplay their 
hand. And when there comes a 
swing back toward equilibrium in 
voting strength as there was in 
1938, that swing back is not ap- 
praised by the party in power as a 
new mandate, nor even as a quali 
fication of the preceding mandate 
Instead it is accounted for and ex- 
plained—tocally always, nationally 
never. There is little realization 
that consistent swings in many 
localities may reveal a broad swing 
in national attitude. 

But this, too, is a phenomenon of 
unbalance in the process of correc- 
tion and not at all a phenomenon 
of party. The lesson is_ slowly 
learned that changes in underlying 
social doctrine have more important 
implications than changes in out 
ward form. The average voter may 
be slow in coming to his conclusion 
but in the past he has ultimately 
usually come to a pretty sound 
conclusion. But now the voter can 
no longer confine his thinking to his 
nation, but must begin to think 
internationally. The business man 
can no longer confine his thinking 
to his industry, but must think 
nationally. 

Just one more item in our inven- 
tory. In the past, when there 
have been two successive reform 
administrations, all reform measures 
have been enacted in the first four 
years. The second four years have 
been sterile of reform legislation. 
In the first two years of the second 
term of the present administration 
only one piece of major reform 
legislation has been enacted—the 
Wages and Hours Act. Our past 
history shows that reform laws are 
not repealed. They are sometimes 
burnished, sometimes machined 
down, but they are not repealed 
There is only one exception 
Prohibition. So let us end our 
inventory by putting down the item 
that the reform laws recently en- 
acted will not be repealed. They 
may be machined down. In the 
end they will be made to work. 

Perhaps at this point it may be 
well to attempt a very general defi- 
nition of what we mean by democ- 
racy. Democracy is that form of 
government over society which 
above every other form of govern- 
ment is inspired with the feeling 
and the consciousness of the dignity 
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of man. Ina democracy, the party 
out of power—in opposition—is a 
thing to be protected, not perse- 
cuted. Where the party in op- 
position has not been protected, 
democracy has disappeared. The 
great contribution which democracy 
has made to the theory of govern- 
ment is the power of peaceful change 
in policy and in personnel within 
the continuing framework of gov- 
ernment. 

As we look today at any of the so- 
called civilized nations of the world 
we find them so disturbed, so un- 
easy, so apprehensive, that perhaps 
an adjective as descriptive as any is 
‘“unmoored’’—high seas running, 
winds blowing, darkness, and the 
fear of still heavier weather making 
up. When an individual finds him- 
self ‘‘unmoored,’’ he will grasp at 
anything. He will give heed to 
almost any promise of hopefulness 
or security without questioning its 
soundness. Nations behave much 
as do the individuals who constitute 
them. You have seen nations grasp, 
in their overwhelming desperation, 
at whatever was offered, only to 
find it was far from what many 
of themthought. I have attempted 
to set up what may be called a 
sieve—a sieve through which to 
filter and test any broad solution 
that is offered: 

1. I am suspicious of solutions 
which are easy and pleasant. Higher 
wages and shorter hours, lower taxes, 
and balanced budgets are not to be had 
all at one time. 

2. I am suspicious of solutions 
proposed by any one with an im- 
mediate personal interest only. A 
dime close to the eye blocks out the 
United States Treasury. Even a 
skilled doctor does not treat a member 
of his own family in a serious illness. 

3. I am suspicious of solutions 
which are one-sided bargains. They 
are usually boomerangs. In a sound 
solution, both sides should gain ap- 
proximately equally. One of the 
tasks of government in a democracy 
is to equalize the ability to exert 
pressure. 

4. I am suspicious of solutions 
where one factor is legally modified 
and all other factors are assumed to 
remain unchanged. 

5. I am suspicious of solutions 
which carry over nothing from the 
past, just as I am suspicious of 
solutions which merely snuggle down 
into the same old way. 

6. I am suspicious of solutions 
which attempt to gain two ends for 
one price. 

7. I am suspicious of solutions 
which do not stand an ethical test. 

The relationship between Govern- 
ment and Industry is still in the 
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But the scene changed when the convention got under way 


making. Industry is as sprawling, 
disjointed, and cumbersome as gov- 
ernment. What constructive pro- 
gram has Industry put forward? 
Here lies the great deficiency in 
Democracy. Except for a relative 
corporal’s guard of men, Democ- 
racy is no one’s business. You 
spend your time and your money 
lavishly to make a market for your 
products. You spend but little 
time and little money to spread a 
knowledge and bring an attitutde 
in government which will preserve 
and stimulate an economic climate. 

Our national economy has not 
for years functioned as it must func- 
tion. Government seeks causes, as 
business men seek causes, largely 
elsewhere then in themselves. Gov- 


ernment attention has centered 
mainly on rigid prices—identical 
prices — so-called administered 
prices. Business has made no at- 


tempt to show that such prices are 
in the public interest. Business has 
made no attempt to show that even 
where prices are identical, competi- 
tion in quality may be intense. 
If the extreme swings of production 
and employment are due to causes 
other than the assumed low degree 
of competition in price, business 
has made no attempt to disclose 
those causes. Industry has pro- 
posed no constructive or appealing 
program for the employment of 
workers, of plants, or of funds. 
Consequently, Industry in its area 
of greatest concern is in default. 

In opposition, Industry is vocal. 
In bringing forth a constructive 


program, Industry is silent. But 
with ten million or more of it 
citizens unemployed, Government 
is not silent. Government is forg 
ing the relationship between Goy 
ernment and Industry. If you 
want to play a part in determining 
what form that relationship shall 
take, you have not done so. Four 
fifths of the citizens gainfully em 
ployed are employed by Industry 
They naturally and properly look 
to you for leadership. Will you fa 
them? 


Inform-A-Show Awards 


First award for the most infor 
mative exhibit in the Inform-A 
Show was won by the Youngstow: 
Sheet & Tube Company of Young 
town, Ohio, with honorable men 
tion for the Gaylord Containe: 
Corporation of St. Louis and thx 
P & C Hand Forged Tool Com 
pany of San Francisco. 

First award for the most at 
tractive exhibit was won by the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., with honorabl 
mention for the Lunkenheime: 
Company of Cincinnati and thé 
Fibreboard Products Company ot 
San Francisco. 


Cincinnati in 1940 
By vote of the Executive Com 
mittee, the 1940 convention of 
the National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents will be held at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, during the week of 
June 3rd. 
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WHAT CAN GOVERNMENT OFFER? 
WHAT CAN BUSINESS EXPECT? 


“PEAKING GENERALLY, there are 
S only two ways in which Gov- 
ernment may deal with production 
and distribution of goods. One is 
by protecting competitive enter- 
prise from destruction by aggressive 
combinations. This job will not 
take care of itself, any more than 
the refereeing of any hard competi- 
tive game will take care of itself. 
The other way is direct Govern- 
ment control. As competitive en- 
terprise disappears, the need for 
Government control begins. There 
is a long period of economic dislo- 
cation before that need is recog- 
nized. Great organizations succeed 
for a time in dressing themselves 
in the clothes of rugged individual- 
ism. While this masquerade is ef- 
fective our economic system does 
not work because we live in a world 
of pretense; we cannot solve our 
problems because we refuse to 
diagnose them realistically.  Fi- 
nally, as has happened in Germany, 
a cartel system is recognized in law 
and brought, bit by bit, under 
public control until its inevitable 
end is reached in despotic central- 
ized authority. 

Therefore, what I hope Govern- 
ment can offer, and what I hope 
business can expect, is the protection 
and maintenance of a competitive 
system by an organization ade- 
quate to its task, and at the same 
time with sufficient discretion to 
recognize and deal practically with 
mass production and distribution. 
There is no evidence that mass pro- 
duction requires such giant enter- 
prises that competition becomes im- 
possible; there is much evidence 
that without competitive price poli- 
cies mass production limps badly. 
Our traditions, our ideals, our de- 
sires, and our hopes are all on the 
side of free and independent enter- 
prise and against Government con- 
trol. Our problem is, therefore, to 
make free and independent enter- 
prise function as a producer and 
distributor of wealth. Standing on 
the platform of our ideals and our 
traditions, Government should step 
in only in those cases where free 
enterprise cannot do the job. It 
should remain in only if competitive 
conditions cannot be restored. 

This is about all that can be 
said about the subject in general. 
Everyone agrees with it except 
Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, 
May 22, 1939, San Francisco 
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Hon. THURMAN W. ARNOLD 


Assistant Attorney General 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


those few who dream of an inte- 
grated and rationalized state. We 
have been stating the principle of 
free and independent enterprise 
ever since the Sherman Act was 
passed. Such statements have had 
an inspirational value, but have 
led to no practica action. There 
is a very good reason for this. You 
get into a lot less trouble by talking 
about everything at once than you 
do when you talk about something 
in particular. 

I am not here as an inspirational 
preacher. Therefore I shall leave 
the more general treatment of the 
questions which have been posed 
and attempt to be concrete. I 
shall interpret the first question, 
“What Can Government Offer,’’ as 
referring not to government in 
general, but to my own particular 
job—the Antitrust Division I 
shall interpret the second question, 
‘What Can Business Expect,’ as 
referring to what particular indus 
tries can expect from my own par 
ticular part of the Government 

It is easy for the Antitrust Divi 
sion to discuss concrete problems 
with reference to their immediate 
present setting because it does not 
need to argue the philosophical 
justification of its program. The 
Sherman Act, representing the 
ideals of free and independent en 
terprise, is our oldest economic 
tradition. The only problem be 
fore the Antitrust Division, there 
fore, is to apply that ideal to one 
thing at a time. The Antitrust 
Division cannot remain in the 
clouds of generality because it is 
trying cases which never deal with 
business in general, but always deal 
with particular industries. There 
fore the essence of the administra- 
tion of the Sherman Act is always 
the method of taking up one thing 
at’a time and never the pursuit of 
the rainbow of some general plan. 

This is not a disadvantage but an 
advantage. It is my belief that 
this practical case by case method, 
which necessity forces those who 
administer the Sherman Act to 
adopt, is the only effective method 


of dealing with the problems of 
social organizations. 

Che enforcement of the Sherman 
Act is not the search for a definition 
of monopoly, but the regulation of 
economic traffic. There are two 
ways in which Government can 
handle such a problem. One way 
is by administrative regulation 
which goes into detail and thereby 
gives the certainty which comes 
from positive and continuous direct 
control. We have professed to have 
such broad authority in applying 
the principles of the antitrust laws. 

The other way is to place the 
judicial system in the position of a 
referee. Only an administrative tri- 
bunal with broad powers could tell 
business in advance what it might 
do. The essence of the judicial 
method is to compel business to use 
its own judgment as to the reason- 
ableness of its practices and to put 
the risk upon it that reckless or 
careless action will be penalized 
after its consequences have become 
recognized. In such a system the 
only guide is precedent; and though 
precedents clearly rule out some 
types of conduct and accept others, 
on the frontiers of human action 
precedents can never be certain. 

Business cannot have its cake 
and eat it. If it desires the freedom 
and lack of regulation which comes 
from a judicial referee, it cannot 
have the certainty which comes 
from an administrative director 
Under the judicial system, clarifica 
tion of the antitrust laws can come 
only case by case. It must follow 
enforcement, it cannot precede it. 
Such a system has the great and 
unique advantage, however, that 
it can evolve—that it does not bind 
industrial development by a rigid 
strait-jacket. Under a judicial ad- 
ministration of the antitrust laws 
business must make a guess, and 
accept a penalty if it guesses wrong. 
Chis lacks the comfort of paternal- 
istic guidance. It is a system de- 
signed only for those who want the 
maximum of economic freedom 
The only alternative that I see is 
increasing government regulation. 
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The essence of antitrust admin- 
istration consists in empowering a 
referee to penalize either willful or 
reckless conduct which actually 
results in blocking the channels of 
trade. The antitrust laws consist 
of a general formula which acquires 
definiteness only by application to 
particular industries. They are 
guides for the judicial umpire in the 
competitive game. There will 
always be those who want to kill 
the umpire when he makes a close 
decision against them, but even 
such persons must realize that the 
game cannot go on without him. 

The decade since 1929 has been 
the first in American economic 
history in which our national in- 
come in terms of goods distributed 
has been going down, although our 
national productive capacity has 
increased. Restraints of trade are 
partly responsible for this situation; 
and where they are not the origin of 
the trouble, they are nevertheless 
a burden which is intolerable under 
such circumstances. 

To meet that situation the anti- 
trust laws provide a case-by-case 
remedy which takes up one industry 
at a time in accordance with the 
general formula. That formula is 
elastic. A rigid definition would 
destroy its utility. Nevertheless it 
is one whose outlines can be fully 
understood and briefly stated. It is 
a prohibition against only those 
combinations and restraints of trade 
which are unreasonable. The ap- 
plication of that formula requires 
first the judgment of the prosecutor, 
and second, of the courts. The rule 
of reason is the recognition of the 
necessities of organization in a 
machine age. Its principles may 
be stated as follows: 


1. Combinations which actually 
contribute to the efficiency of mass 
production should not be destroyed. 

2. Concerted action on the part 
of groups of competitors which goes 
no further than to insure orderly 
marketing conditions should not 
be considered unreasonable. 

3. The third situation to which 
the rule of reason must be applied 
has been created by our lack of en- 
forcement in the past. A _ short 
phrase to describe it would be to 
call it the problem of unscrambling 
the eggs. Where competition has 
been destroyed, mere imposition 
of penalties does not re-create it. 
In restoring the protection of the 
public against monopolistic _ re- 
straints, economic dislocation in 
great industries must be avoided. 


The Antitrust Division has two 
tools. The first is the criminal 
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process. It is the sole effective 
means of prevention. It deals 
with the past. It seeks to make 
violations of the antitrust laws 
hazardous so that they will not be 


carelessly or lightly undertaken. 


Without the imposition of penalties, 
business men have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by seeking 
temporary profits through aggres- 
Injunct on does 


sive combinations. 


spect to the future conduct of 
industries which require reorganiza 
tion in order to restore lawful con 
duct and achieve efficiency. 

The first requirement for efficient 
prosecution is to proceed against 
every combination which is block 
ing the distribution of a product 
from the raw material to the con 
sumer. Combinations exist at every 
stage of the industrial process. An 





not restore the competitor who has 
been destroyed, nor is there any 
deterrent if those engaged in de- 
stroying competition believe that 
the sole consequence of their action 
is that they will be told some time 
in the future to cease their practices. 

The criminal indictment is a 
clumsy instrument because it makes 
an economic offense appear as a 
moral one. I would prefer that 
teeth be put into the civil remedy. 
I have drawn up legislation de- 
signed to that end. Until such 
legislation is passed, however, I 
shall use the criminal penalty, not 
because I want to make faces but 
because it is the only method Con- 
gress has prescribed for putting a 
hazard in the way of combinations 
in restraint of trade. 

The civil procedure deals with 


the future. By means of a civil 
decree business men can be re- 
quired to give up practices in 


restraint of trade and at the same 
time can get judicial approval of 
combinations or concerted action 
which may be justified within the 


rule of reason. Its function is 
to make the law clear through 
judicial pronouncement with re- 


aggressive combination compels 
others to combine in defense. In 
deed it is often as difficult to find 
out who is the moral culprit as to 
define the term ‘‘aggressor’ in 
international law. 

I am going to select as my ex 
ample an industrial problem which 
is in the forefront of all other in 
dustrial problems. A house is thi 
product of a tangle of goods and 
services. No one who furnishes 
any single element which goes into 
the completed product can greatly 
raise or lower the cost of the whole 
product. It means that no major 
economic purpose can be attained 
by pursuing a labor union in Los 


Angeles, a group of contractors in 


Chicago, and a heavy industry 


New York for antitrust violations 


in the building field. The eco 
nomic results in housing can only 


be accomplished by prosecuting on 


a nation-wide scale, and simultan« 
ously, the various combination 
which are creating the log jam in the 
building industry. 


During the latter half of 1936 


and the beginning of 1937 student 
of housing believed that the lons 
Continued on page 87 
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EDWARD T. GUSHEE 


Vice President 
The Detroit Edison Company 


iP THE LATTER PART of 1937, while we were in 
the throes of the ‘recession’, it seemed to me that it 


might be a good time to try an experiment in research 
with the Purchasing Department. The upshot of that 
thought was that we did engage in such an activity. 

The approach to the problem was, first, to present it 
to the personnel of the department. It was suggested 
that each member prepare a list of questions or prob- 
lems concerning any detail of Purchasing Department 
routine (This word I use in a very broad sense) which 
occurred to him. In particular, it was emphasized 
that these lists should include all types and manner of 
problems, whether or no in the writer’s opinion they 
were susceptible of solution. In other words, the ‘re- 
search approach’ was emphasized. It was suggested 
in passing that it might be just as well in our individual 
consideration of these things to stay within the Pur- 
chasing Department’s problems and not essay to fix the 
problems of all the other departments in the Com- 
pany. This is a warning which I have found salutary 
in more ways than one. 

Everyone then made out his list of projects, which 
were referred to a small committee. This committee 
did the job of coordination and eliminated duplicates. 
Then each section, sometimes one and sometimes a 
group of related questions, was assigned to different 
individuals in the department with the suggestion 
that they formulate their opinions and, by means of 
visiting with others, try to arrive at a consensus of 
opinion as to how these subjects could best be dealt 
with. All this took time, for despite the ‘recession,’ 
which had become the ‘depression,’ we had a little daily 
work to do. 

As the various studies were completed, group meet- 
ings were arranged for discussion. The underlying 
principle of these meetings was ‘freedom of speech.’ 
These discussion periods, I believe, were the most valu- 
able part of the whole project. First, working out the 
answers to the questions helped everyone to think 
straighter. Then it helped everyone to talk out his 
solutions and to defend them or develop them in rela- 
tion to the pro and con of the arguments. The in- 
tangible results on the personnel in interest, in thinking 
straighter, in acquiring the research type of approach, 
equaled or bettered the tangible results. 

There were more than a hundred questions sub- 
mitted. These were boiled down considerably; but 
before we were through we had considered, broadly 
speaking, almost every part of the department routine. 

You can’t expect to get definite results on everything 
that you ‘research about.’ We did accomplish certain 
things. I should like to indicate the type of problem 
which was studied. These things are not necessarily 
the most important nor those which are most widely 
applicable to allcompanies. There will be a wide varia- 





Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, May 25, 1939, San 
Francisco. Read, in Mr. Gushée’s absence, by John P. Sanger, 
Vice President, U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
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Researeh in Our Daily Jobs 


| research—Studious inquiry; usually critical and ex- 
haustive investigation or experimentation hav- 
ing for its aim the revision of accepted con- 
clusions in the light of newly discovered facts. 
sctence Knowledge; or, more specifically, accumu- 
lated knowledge systematized and formulated 
with reference to the discovery of general 
truths 
| study——Application of the mind to any subject for 
acquiring knowledge 


tion in the things to study in each different organiza- 
tion. Suffice it to say that these are typical illustra- 
tions. 
1. The question of reporting on time—including the 
noon hour. 

a. Effect of a time clock on morale. 

2. The question of requirements, both operating and 
construction. 

a. How to get a more systematic approach to 
the knowledge of what is required for vari- 
ous periods ahead. 

3. The availability and use of the price index. 

a. Is it worth what it costs us? 

b. Do we use it? 

c. How can we make further use of it? 

4. The acceptance copy. 

a. Is our present routine satisfactory? 

5. The study of the theory of price protection 
orders. 

a. Do they work? 

b. How can we assure ourselves of time to 
check and the actual market when we do 
check? 

6. Are we handling the whole subject of guarantees 
correctly ? 
7. Specifying without price. 
a. Should we require engineering selections 
without price and formulas? 
8. How about cost analysis? 
a. Are we making sufficient use of that tool? 
9. Can we better organize our result files? 

a. How are they organized anyway? 

10. What's happened to our quite general use of pur- 
chasing charts (cable, weatherproof, pipe)? 

a. Was all the work we did on this of no avail? 

b. Or do we know so much about the job 
now that we don’t need them? 

11. What is a method of breaking monopoly and how 
can we formulate it so that a buyer can use it? 

12. How can we increase the reputation of the Com- 
pany for fair dealing, courtesy, and friendliness? 

Consider: 

a. The reception and treatment of salesmen 
as individuals. 

b. The fairness of asking for bids. 

ec. The method of advising of lost business. 

d. The whole entertainment feature. 

13. Why don’t we have more disagreements with our 
requisitioning departments? 

a. Is this because we are not doing our full job 
in seeking competition, changes of source, 
euc.f 

b. Have we run out of ideas or are we just 
naturally good? 
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Eastern contingent debarking at Oakland Ferry 


14. The tie-up with the Inspection Division and buy- 
ers is not as close as it should be. This is an in- 
tangible. 

a. What can be done about it? 

b. We are not using the Inspection Division 
as much as in the past as a channel for new 
material studies. Why not? 

15. Should we use dictaphones instead of stenog- 
raphers, either partially or wholly? 

16. Are the buyers and others in the department 
close enough to the heads of the department? 

a. Do they feel free to consult with them? 

b. Are they getting the sort of support they 
should ? 


Could the morale, that is the friendliness and the 
cooperation of the department, be strengthened, 
and if so, how? 

a. By a department party? 
b. By talks from division heads? 
c. Other methods? 

18. Are the buyers supplied with proper informative 

services? 
a. How do they organize their reading? 
b. Have they too much or too little reading? 
c. Do they do any? 

19. Is any record kept of purchases in which we 
don’t do so well? If not, why not? And if so, 
how? 

I realize that my own purchasing laboratory, while 
not one of the largest, is at least medium-sized, and 
that things that are possible for me to do are not always 
possible in smaller organizations—organizations con 
sisting of perhaps a single buyer and a stenographic 
force. In considering research in this connection, | 
can only say—as I have said so often before in regard 
to other problems—that the research approach is just 
as valuable, just as helpful, just as dividend-paying in a 
small organization as it is in a large organization. 
Methods of approach, man hours spent on the problem, 
diversity—all these may be different; but the funda 
mental thing which is of value is the open-minded 
ness, the ‘reviewedness,’ the ego adjustment which 
will permit a man to believe that he can still learn. 
These are all advantages of a research approach. 

Research in office routine is not the end of research as 
applied to purchasing. There are many other—per 
haps even more important—parts of our work. Re 
search (and by that I mean a real research approach) 
into some of the problems of personnel would seem to be 
interesting and productive. Nowhere would true re 
search be more important or more productive than in 
relation to these problems of human relations. 

Another research which the National Association 
might well undertake, with the help perhaps of some 
good psychologist, is as to correct methods of negotia 
tion. There are hundreds of problems in our depart 
ments and in our businesses which can be improved by 
the application of the research concept. I recommend 
it to you as individuals and in your corporate en 
tities. 





Developing Purchasing Policies 
to Meet New Buying Conditions 


DONALD G. CLARK 


HE JOB OF A PURCHASING AGENT 
has never been an_ entirely 
monotonous task. There have al- 


Director of Purchases 


terms favorable to himself upon the 
seller has been the principal gauge 
of his success. He has always 


ways been ups and down, peaks and Gulf Oil Corporation been forced naturally to weigh 
valleys. There has always been the Pittsburgh along with considerations of price 


change from so-called ‘“‘Seller’s Mar- 
kets” to ‘‘Buyer’s Markets,’”’ and 
these changes have to an extent 
meant an alteration in the planning 
of the purchasing agent and in his 
technique. 

On the Seller’s Market the pur- 


sure that he gets the very best terms 
the seller has to offer. Ona Buyer’s 
Market, on the contrary, it has been 
possible for the purchasing agent to 
impose, to some extent at least, his valve in times of stress, or on 


the factor of the necessary quality 
and service required by his com 
pany. These factors, too, have 
required continual careful study in 
the light of current conditions. 

The purchasing agent’s saiety 








chasing agent has faced the neces- 
sity of meeting the seller’s terms, 
doing his best, of course, to make 
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own terms upon his suppliers. The 
extent to which he has kept the 
sellers’ prices down or has imposed 


Seller’s Markets, has been the in 
ventory, and over the years it has 
been the general thought that for 
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ward buying in anticipation of 
Seller's Markets was the one means 
of safeguard for the purchasing 
agent, whereas on a Buyer’s Market 
restricted buying for immediate 
needs only was the general rule. 

In this hasty glimpse at the buy- 
ing problems of the past, we may 
conclude that the general tech- 
nique of buying and the funda- 
mental policies of buying have 
varied but little from period to 
period, or from year to year. 
Though the market conditions 
might swing from Buyer’s to Seller’s 
Markets, it was all the same prob- 
lem. The purchasing agent’s guid- 
ing rule lay in the law of demand 
and supply, and his general aim was 
to protect himself by buying freely 
when the demand was heading up 
and by putting on the brakes when 
the supply was getting low and 
prices seemed likely to be affected. 

In contrast with the simple pic 
ture which we have drawn thus far, 
there have appeared within the last 
few years, comparatively speaking, 
factors which are substantially new 
and which have produced complica- 
tions in the buying problem as a 
whole. Let me interpolate that | 
certainly am not suggesting that 
the problem of the purchasing agent 
was ever as childishly simple as 
might appear from this statement. 
There always have been problems 
of judgment which were worthy of 
the best brains which the profession 
could produce. It is my conten- 
tion, however, that over the last 
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few years these problems have be 
come more complicated and more 
difficult, and that the buying task 
today requires not only the same 
keen judgment which was always 
needed, but, in addition, a knowl- 
edge of some new factors and an 
appreciation of some implications of 
buying which previously were not of 
importance. 

If the changes we have seen take 
place were temporary, we might dis 
miss them as a phase like the panics 
and the booms of yesteryears. It 
is my conviction, however, that 
what we have to discuss today are 
changes which are far from ephem 
eral. With your permission, | 
shall mention hastily a few phe 
nomena that bear every mark of per 
manence and that have a real bear 
ing on our policies as buyers. 

The first new phenomenon which 
is with us is a condition of general 
unemployment, which is apparently 
permanent. Unemployment, of 
course, is no new thing, for as long 
as men have worked, there hav: 
been periods of greater or less em 
ployment. In the last ten years, 
however, we have seen a full decade 
during which from ten to fourtee1 
million of our workers have been 
at all times unemployed. Obvi 
ously, this could not help but have 
serious effect upon our general 
economic situation, and upon our 
problems of buying. 

From the buyer’s point of view, 
the restriction of general markets 
due to unemployment conditions 
has contributed to bringing about 
quick changes in production sched- 
ules, limitations on mass production, 


Pause at the Grand Canyon en route to 
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and unevenness in cost conditions 
which make it increasingly difficult 
to establish long-range purchase 
negotiations with a reasonable de- 
gree of safety. 

he second item worthy of men 
tion is to some degree the effect of 
the unemployment condition. I re 
fer to the extent of governmental 
regulation of the ordinary processes 
of business, which has increased with 
every session of every Congress 
and almost every session of every 
Legislature for the past five or six 
years. 

Chis governmental regulation ap- 
pears in many forms, and directly or 
indirectly has many curious effects 
upon the buying situation. We 
have not only regulation by direct 
regulatory legislation, as for in 
stance the Robinson-Patman Law 
and others which will come readily 
to your minds, but we have in- 
numerable instances of regulation 
by taxation, and nearly every one 
of these has its effect upon the buy- 
ing situation, as well as upon other 
functions of industry. Take for a 
single example the undistributed 
profits section of the Federal Reve- 
nue Law. Its tendency to dis- 
courage capital investments and 
the necessity it imposes to keep 
profits fluid for purposes of distribu- 
tion introduces a new factor, not 
only into the planning which man- 
agement must do, but into the ex- 
tent to which the purchasing agent 
can exercise either his research or 
his long-range commitment func- 
tions. 

Then we have the whole field of 
regulatory legislation which is aimed 
at other functions of business than 
buying, but which has its necessary 
reaction upon buying and selling. 
We are all of us familiar with the 
problems which have been raised 
by the Social Security Laws, the 
Wage and Hour Laws, and other 
Federal and State Legislation, which 
have proved items of interest and of 
vexation to the purchasing agent. 

Much public talking has been 
centered around the subject of pur 
chasing power. How much the 
purchasing power of the individual 
has been affected by legislation is 
not a proper subject for discussion 
here and now. But how much the 
purchasing power of the industries, 
whose purchasing agents we are, 
has been hobbled by legislation is 
one of the important and unescap- 
able features of our new situation. 
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In addition to our unemployment 
condition and government regula- 
tion, we have partly as a result of 
these, a new conception of cost 
upon the part of industry as a whole 
which necessitates new types of 
thinking upon the part of the pur- 
chasing agent. The very exigen- 
cies which have confronted business 
in these most difficult times have 
resulted in study of cost to an ex- 
tent not contemplated by a former 
generation. Restricted sales, arti- 
ficially advanced wages, govern- 
mental scrutiny, and other elements 
have made it absolutely necessary 
for business to analyze costs to the 
last degree. This has resulted, so 
far as the purchasing agent is con- 
cerned, in a condition where he can 
no longer say, “‘This is the best 
price obtainable,” or, ““This is the 
right price." He must be able to 
answer the question as to whether in 
the final analysis of costs the trans- 
action is economical. 

The fourth feature is a new need 
to contemplate the far-reaching 
effects of the buying policy. I think 
it is fair to say that only recently 
has the purchasing agent been 
called upon to look beyond the 
figures of the immediate trans- 
action. Today, however, we find 
imposed upon us a real need to 
consider the effect of our purchase 
not only upon our own company 
and its competition, but upon the 
vendor and the industry which the 
vendor represents. Probably there 
never was a time when the continued 
assistance and prosperity of sup- 
pliers has possessed the potential 
weight that it now has in our pur- 
chase negotiations. 


Effect on Buying 


There remains the question as to 
what effect these various new fac- 
tors have had upon our purchasing 
policies. I have listed five current 
changes in general purchasing poli- 
cies which seem to me either to 
have been made, or to be in the 
process of being made, under the 
new conditions which we have so 
hastily sketched above. 

The first of these is a distinct 
lessening of which I shall call, for 
lack of a better term, the gambling 
instinct in purchasing. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the returns 
from questionnaires sent out in 
preparation for the Association’s 
Handbook of Purchasing Policies 
and Procedures, only about 2% of 
all those reporting stated that 
purchases were made on a specula- 
tive basis. Consistent throughout 
the returns was the fact that 80% 
of all purchases reported were made 
on such conservative bases as known 
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requirements, or closely estimated 
requirements for a specified and 
limited future period. It is also 
interesting to find that according 
to reports made to our own Business 
Survey Committee, the tendency is 
apparently distinctly toward ex- 
tremely conservative buying, as 
opposed to commitments for long 
periods upon the hope of substantial 
price savings. 

It seems to me that the reasons 
for the lessening of the speculative 
interest in purchasing, are two-fold. 
The first lies in the great uncer- 
tainty as to general business condi- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to call 
to your attention how often the 
promises of increased business, or 
of price advance, or of substantial 
recovery, have been postponed, or 
have failed to materialize at all. 
In other words, the odds against the 
success of commodity speculation 
have lengthened, due primarily to 
the interference of factors other 
than the purely economic factors of 
supply and demand and to con- 
tinued intervention of government 
agencies. On the other hand, it is 
equally true that the rewards of 
speculative buying have lessened. 
Price movements, when they occur, 
have been more quickly curbed. 
Perhaps there are still other rea- 
sons, since the funds available for 
investment in futures, and the 
possibility of profitable specula- 
tion without confiscatory taxation 
have both suffered restriction. 

The second change in purchasing 
policy which I think I notice is the 
presence of an increased sales im- 
pulse in purchasing. Heaven forbid 
that I should get into a discussion 
of reciprocal buying, and its merits 
or its sins. It is useless to deny, 
however, that reciprocity is cutting 
a very wide swathe at the present 
time and is on the increase. 

The particular trend I want to 
emphasize, however, is not that of 
reciprocity but a far healthier and 
more sound reaction. There has 
come about an increasing realiza- 
tion of the power of the purchasing 
contact to create good will, or 
destroy good will, as the case may 
be. It is no longer good form to 
treat the salesmen as aliens or in- 
vaders. On the contrary, they are 
to be welcomed, made comfortable, 
and sent away in as happy a state 
of mind as it is possible for a dis- 
appointed salesman to enjoy. One 
of the good changes in purchasing 
policy is this increasing realization 
of the power for good will in the 
purchasing department. 

A third change in purchasing 
policy comes from the necessity of 
considering many legal angles which 





were previously of no importance, 
or which probably did not exist. 
It is something new under the sun 
to consider the necessity of turning 
down the lowest price because it 
may be illegal to accept it, yet we 
have come to that point. It is 
necessary for the purchasing agent 
to be in some degree a lawyer and to 
make it a part of his purchasing 
policy to protect his company from 
legal entanglements. The result 
is not only a broadening of the re 
sponsibility of the purchasing agent, 
but a definite change in his feeling 
toward price advantages. It is no 
longer always sound policy to seek 
the best bargain possible. It may 
be necessary to seek the best 
legally defensible bargain. 

The fourth change which is tak 
ing place in general purchasing 
policies is the tendency to weigh 
more seriously the cost element be 
yond the actual price of the ma 
terial bought. A realization of the 
cost of carrying inventories is very 
necessary in an era when sales 
effort is always seeking new de 
signs which lead to new obsoles 
cence, and when taxes on inven 
tories constitute an important part 
of an overwhelming tax burden. 

The fifth and last change in 
purchasing policies which I shall 
mention, is the disposition to com 
sider the implications of the pur 
chase beyond the immediate trans 
action. This is less tangible than 
some of the other items we have 
listed, and it is perhaps to be 
classed among the changes which 
are taking place, rather than 
among those which have taken 
place. It is true, however, that, to 
an increasing degree, the purchas 
ing agent realizes that he cannot 
base his decision entirely upon the 
price, the service, the quality of the 
particular transaction. In a time 
when business is feeling the neces 
sity of cooperation, price advan 
tages must often be weighed against 
considerations of security and even 
of the welfare of the company from 
whom the purchase is made. 

In general, we may say that 
changing conditions are developing 
purchasing policies which tend to 
lay less stress on the price factor, to 
be more conservative and less specu 
lative, to be more sales-minded, 
more cost-minded, more concerned 
with legal and with economic and 
social implications of the purchase 
transactions. And this means, it 
I may dare to judge, a need for big 
ger, broader, more far-seeing pur- 
chasing agents to meet the bigger, 
broader, more far-reaching pur- 
chasing policies and problems of the 
years ahead. 
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How War and Threats of War Will 


Affeet Business and Prices 


oe THE EFFECT of another 
world war upon business and 
upon commodity prices is largely a 
matter of guesswork, it is perhaps 
feasible, on the basis of our ex- 
perience in the last World War, 
to make certain conjectures as to 
what a second world war would do. 
But even guesses cannot be certain, 
for students of international finance 
and of world prices point out that 
conditions in the United States are 
so fundamentally different today 
from those existing in 1914, that 
a second world war occurring at the 
present time might not bring about 
the rapid rise in commodity prices, 
inflationary business, and a run- 
away bull stock market such as hap 
pened a quarter of a century ago. 

When the World War broke out 
in July, 1914, the United States 
had not yet reached industrial ma- 
turity. Foreign capital had very 
largely made possible the develop- 
ment of our country, and it is 
estimated that in mid-1914 foreign 
investments in American enter- 
prise ranged between four and one- 
half and seven billion dollars. The 
carrying charges on these invest- 
ments could only be met and our 
credit with other nations maintained 
because we had a large merchandise 
export surplus. To state this mat- 
ter somewhat differently, at the 
opening of the World War in 1914 
the United States was still very 
definitely a debtor nation, whereas 
at the present time, a quarter of a 
century later, it is the greatest 
creditor nation of the world. 

World war, tomorrow, or next 
week, or next month, is not an 
abstraction. Moreover, if it comes, 
its locale is even now fairly well 
known. When we talk of world 
war we mean in Central Europe, or 
possibly on the far-flung reaches 
of the Amur in Siberia, or, still 
possible, simultaneous wars on both 
of these fronts. We mean no 
place else. Moreover, it is the 
possibility of war in Central Europe, 
either with or without an Asiatic 
accompaniment, which really con- 
cerns American business. 

Should a war occur, which every 
sensible and intelligent citizen of 
the world hopes will not happen, it 
seems probable that Great Britain 
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and France will be lined up against 
Germany, or against Germany and 
Italy. Should the Danubian suc 
cession states, or what is left of 
them, remain on the sidelines, it 
might be possible to reason that 
our commodity markets would not 
be directly affected to any extent 
But after the Munich coup, this 
particular line-up seems to be com 
pletely out of the question. It 
seems more probable that the Danu 
bian food-crop lands would be 
come the actual battlefields for a 
portion of the conflict, and es 
pecially would this be true were 
Russia brought into the war, s 
that some of the largest per capita 
grain countries of the world would 
become importers of these food 
stuffs. 

Of course, there are those whi 
believe that if a second world war 
were to occur, America would not 
be affected because credit cannot be 
extended under the Johnson Act, 
and, in addition, an embittered 
attitude on the part of so many 


Americans would mean that neither 
munitions nor raw materials could 
be obtained by the belligerent na 
tions. This does not seem to the 
speaker to be a reasonable con 
clusion. For we could hardly cut 
off our trade, for example, with the 
Dominion of Canada, even if the 
latter were involved in supplying 
war materials to Great Britain or 
were actually engaged in the world 
conflict itself. Moreover, the South 
American countries, which are at 
present debtor nations, as was the 
United States in 1913, would un- 
doubtedly be willing to extend 
credit for gor ds, at least to the ex- 
tent of their indebtedness. We un 
doubtedly would not refuse to sell 
goods to these South American na 
tions. Moreover, it must be re 
membered that it is the condition 
of the world market which is funda- 
mentally responsible for price levels, 
and a stimulation of present prices 
in the world market would un 
questionably result in a price rise 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


39: James Myron Knowles 


T THE RECENT N.A.P.A. con- 
A vention in San _ Francisco, 
Jim Knowles of the Consolidation 
Coal Company spoke on construc- 
tion contracts as a phase of pur- 
chasing. The topic aroused more 
than ordinary interest, for many 
purchasing agents have been con- 
tent to leave this particular activity 
to their company engineers; and 
the able presentation of the buyer’s 
interest and responsibility, based 
on sound study and logical reason- 
ing, and backed by practical ex- 
perience, opened new vistas of 
opportunity to many who heard 
him. 

But it was not at all surprising 
to those who know Jim Knowles, 
for one of the chief characteristics 
of his business record is his un- 
willingness to accept perfunctorily 
the traditional and routine concep- 
tion of his job. A thorough-going 
realist, alert, and instinctively reach- 
ing down to the fundamentals, he 
has done much to extend the fron- 
tiers of purchasing. 

It was, in fact, this capacity for 
going beyond the immediate job 
specification, that first brought him 
into purchasing work. While still 
in his early twenties, and employed 
as an operating man with the 
Lowell (Mass.) Gas Light Company 
in his native city, intensely inter- 
ested in economical plant operation 
and thoroughly familiar with the 
material requirements, he saw a 
chance to make a substantial saving 
by purchasing a lot of sheet packing 
that had been rejected by the Navy 
Department but was altogether 
suited for his own company’s needs. 
Upon his recommendation, the usual 
buying procedure was waived, and 
the purchase of that packing worked 
out so successfully that the pur- 
chasing agent at the main office 
was glad to delegate more and more 
of the responsibility for materials 
to this young plant man with the 
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practical sense of values. As a 
result, for two years Knowles did a 
good deal of the plant buying in 
addition to his other duties. 

In 1917, when he applied for a 
position with the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York in produc- 
tion or manufacturing, and outlined 
his experience and qualifications, it 
was his purchasing work that com- 
manded the greater interest. At 
that particular moment, the com- 
pany happened to be looking for a 
man to do the engineering buying, 
and Knowles seemed to fill the bill 
in a most timely fashion. He be- 
came assistant purchasing agent, 
and he has been buying ever since— 
nine years with Consolidated Gas, 
and from 1926 on with the Con- 
solidation Coal Company of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 

In purchasing, he has pioneered 
in many ways: in the organization 
and leadership of the first class in 
purchasing at the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. in New York, a part of the 
vocational program of Northeastern 
University; in the development of a 
highly successful ‘‘question box’’ 
program feature with the New York 
Association; in safety work; in 
organizing the disposal of surplus 
equipment to minimize the waste 
arising from idle machinery and 
losses through obsolescence; and 
in purchasing for construction. 


"Pipers ENOUGH, this exten- 
sion of purchasing department 
activity and prerogatives has not 
been deliberately undertaken, nor 
prompted by any aggressive policy 
pointing to this end. Quite the 
reverse. Knowles’ philosophy of 
buying is based on the recognition 
that purchasing is definitely a serv- 
ice function, and it is the extension 
of service to a fuller extent that has 
led to a broadening of the function. 

His conception of service means 
working with the engineers and 


operating staff to the utmost ex 
tent, while keeping distinctly within 
his own province as a buyer. The 
result of that policy has been a full 
measure of cooperation freely of- 
fered in return, and no attempt to 
encroach upon his own work in pur- 
chasing. He has also made it a 
point to accept the sometimes 
troublesome subject of miscellane- 
ous personal purchases with a rea! 
interest and desire to serve; and 
this, too, has resulted in a very 
genuine appreciation and support 
of the buying function throughout 
the organization. It is Knowles’ 
firm conviction that the purchaser 
who is disgruntled at these de- 
mands upon his time, and handles 
them in a mechanical or perfunctory 
manner, is not only neglecting an 
integral part of his service func- 
tion, but is making a serious error 
in judgment so far as his business 
and personal interests are concerned. 


NE BASIC FACTOR in his ability 

to work with engineering and 
operating personnel is his own 
practical background. The first 
five years of his business life were 
spent as a plant man. His original 
ambition had been for a career in 
medicine, but the long period of 
training made this impracticable, 
for his father had died when Jim was 
only two years old, and there were 
two other children to be considered 
After finishing his high school 
studies, he started a course at the 
Lowell Textile Institute, but soon 
realized that this was not in line 
with his natural inclinations. Ac- 
cordingly, when the chance came 
to join the Gas Light Company as a 
cadet engineer and learn the busi 
ness, he eagerly accepted it. 

In those five years he did prac 
tically everything connected with a 
typical utility company’s operation, 
setting meters and stoves, go 
ing out on repair jobs, operating 
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the charging machines and the 
water gas plant, working in the 
laboratory and on _ construction, 
promoting safety and heading the 
first-aid department (a voluntary 
activity reflecting his abiding in- 
terest in medical work), and even- 
tually serving as night superin- 
tendent. The viewpoint thus ac- 
quired, considering materials in 
terms of their actual handling and 
application, has colored all of his 
subsequent work in purchasing. 
He is a student of materials and 
their production, visiting the plants 
of suppliers as a consistent policy. 

The results of this interest have 
been apparent in several ways. 
Back in 1923, The Purchasing 
Agent magazine conducted an edu- 
cational contest, asking the proper 
way to specify fifty representative 
items on a purchase order. It was 
no easy test, covering such items as 
a centrifugal pump, an electric 
motor, fire brick, wire cloth, pulleys, 
lumber and the like. Among 
several hundred contestants, in- 
cluding seasoned buyers of long 
experience, young Knowles, then 
only six years in buying, took the 
highest honors and attracted na- 
tional attention among purchasers. 

In leading his courses in pur- 
chasing, he devoted half the time to 
the case study method on principles 
and procedure, and the other half 
was spent on commodities. To 
make his teaching vivid and prac- 
tical, he provided specimens of the 
various materials: lumber, castings, 
mechanical rubber goods, leather, 
and the like, and gave the students 
an opportunity to see and handle 
them as he discussed their origin, 
properties, uses, and marketing 
processes. 

It is his belief that purchasing 
men should preferably be chosen 
from plant men who have worked 
with the materials they are to buy, 
rather than from the office or even 
from stores. To this he adds the 
conviction that there’s no short cut 
to purchasing efficiency—that natu 
ral ability, capacity and _ willing 
ness must be supplemented by hard 
work and continued effort as the 
only way to success. That at least 
has been his own experience. 
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NOWLES JOINED the New York 
Association shortly after en 
tering purchasing work. He was 
at that time the youngest member, 
but the late Johnson Shipman, a 
keen judge of men, soon singled him 
out as having sound potentialities 
for effective work in the association, 
and put him to work. After an 
apprenticeship in committee ac 
tivities, he was elected vice presi 
dent of the New York Association 
in 1926, and was definitely on the 
way to higher office. However, in 
November of that year he was 
offered the position of Assistant 
General Purchasing Agent for the 
Consolidation Coal Company at 
Fairmont. It was an opportunity 
that could not be disregarded, of 
fering not only personal advance 
ment, but a wider and more di 
versified experience in a new field. 
His moving from the city made it 
impossible to continue in associa 
tion office, and though he continued 
to hold membership at New York 
for several years, he took littl 
active part in the local program. 
In 1930, he transferred his mem 
bership to the Pittsburgh group. 
Though still a non-resident member, 
with a ninety-mile trip to get to the 
meetings, he was regular in at 
tendance and his influence was soon 
felt. It was not long before he was 
once more drafted for office. He 
served a term as director, then as 
vice president. He has just com 
pleted a successful year as presi 
dent, and now represents Pitts 
burgh in National Association coun 
sels as national director. 


IM KNOWLES is genuine—a man’s 
J man, strong for his family, 
simple in his tastes, conscientious 
in his work, and direct in his ap 
proach and action. It is his nature 
to identify himself intimately and 
completely with the company, the 
association, and the community to 
which he belongs. The move from 
a large organization in the great 
metropolitan area to life in a rela 
tively small city, fitted in perfectly 
with his natural tastes. This is 
also characteristic of Mrs. Knowles, 
a Massachusetts girl who was 
teaching school when, as Miss 
































































Beatrice Shea, she and Jim were 
married in 1921. The family and 
the neighborly life of the community 
rank first in their interests, and they 
thoroughly enjoy that informal 
situation where conditions are not 
on such a large scale, nor so highly 
organized, but that one can take a 
personal part and do something 
about them. 

The family consists of four chil- 
dren—Marjorie and James, Jr., 
twins, now sixteen years of age, who 
had the unique distinction of being 
elected to honorary membership 
in the Society of Gas Engineering of 
New York City at their birth; 
Jack, twelve; and Dorothy Ann, 
eight. 

Jim is a real pal. He'll stop 
any time to forward pass with a 
group of youngsters, to fill in on a 
sand-lot baseball game, or to join 
them on the basketball court in his 
garage. The competition is getting 
harder now, for the older boy is 
active in sports and plays basket- 
ball with the St. Peter’s High 
School team, but Jim still holds his 
own as a ‘‘standing guard.” He is 
an interested follower of all sports, 
and enjoys golf at the Fairmont 
Field Club, of which he is secre- 
tary-treasurer, and which he helped 
to reorganize and put back in the 
clear after the depression nearly 
finished it in 1931. 

Handy with tools, he likes to work 
around the house, and is particu- 
larly proud of a flourishing vege- 
table garden. He does a lot of 
reading, chiefly in the field of 
biography and history. He _ has 
found time, too, for the writing of 
a series of very practical articles on 
buying policy and method. 

Jim Knowles has never drama- 
tized or romanticized the work of 
purchasing, though he has found 
it an absorbing interest as a life 
work. That sense of realism and 
proportion reflects the same sound 
sense of values that he brings to the 
buying job. It does more than 
any other one thing to give author 
ity to his experience and counsel. 
For purchasing is a service func- 
tion, and he has learned the prac 
tical meaning of service. 


S. F. H. 
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PURCHASING FOR PRODUCTION 


HERBERT N. McGILL 


President 
McGill Commodity Service, Inc. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


UNDAMENTALLY, THERE are no 
| pate problems regarding the 
ability to produce, as our industries 
are capable of operating on mass- 
production, rapid-turnover, small- 
profit-margin principles. The real 
problem is when not to produce. 

The volume of business activity 
is primarily contingent upon de- 
mand, and in this field there is a 
complete lack of stability. This 
is quite easy to understand in view 
of the human equation. It is 
difficult to find two people that 
think and react exactly alike, and 
psychology, sentiment, and even 
superstition all play a part in the 
changing volume of demand. Then, 
too, we must contend with the radi- 
cal change in the economic setup 
in this country as well as throughout 
the world. 

Back in the old days the problem 
of analyzing economic trends was a 
simple affair. The stock market 
usually assumed leadership, signal- 
ling a turn for major advances and 
declines. Several months later busi- 
ness activity moved sympatheti- 
cally, and then in the wake of finan- 
cial and industrial betterment, com- 
modity prices strengthened or weak- 
ened in alignment with the basic 
trend. 

In the course of events this rela- 
tionship has been more or less 
broken up. This is not surprising 
in view of such forces as currency 
devaluation, the concentration of 
the bulk of the world’s gold supply 
within our borders, the unprece- 
dented national debt, dictators, 
world revolution, serious war scares, 
facism, nazism, sit-down strikes, 
social security, reform measures, 
government expenditures, control 
of industry as well as agriculture, 
political strife, unparalleled taxa- 
tion, millions working for the gov- 
ernment and the unemployment 
problem still unsolved. Naturally, 
demand is extremely sensitive and, 
as in the past five years, will con- 
tinue to plod an irregular path in the 
years directly ahead. 

The closing half of last year regis- 
tered a sensational rebound, which 
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in the course of five months wiped 
out more than half of the previous 
decline. Yet this forceful recovery 
in business activity had no buoyant 
effect upon commodity prices. The 
records show that the price trend 
continued to sag to new lows. 

High prices are not the chief 
obstacle in the path of expanding 
demand. Some thorough studies 
have recently been made to deter- 
mine some of the causations for the 
inability of consumption to reach 
levels more in keeping with the 
records of former years. Consid- 
erable emphasis is now being placed 
on one basic fact that is a dominat- 
ing force in determining demand, 
and that is the way national income 
is distributed. Studies made by 
the Brookings Institute and also the 
National Resources Committee, 
show a wide disparity in the income 
of the various groups in our popula- 
tion. The records show that in 
1929, 71° of the population ac- 
counted for 33°, of the income. 
Recent studies, as late as 1936, show 
an even greater disparity. 





Right here we find one of 
greatest problems when considering 
the subject of purchasing for p 
duction. The basic difficulty 
that the masses, because of limite 


functioning at a reasonable level 
production. On the other hand 
one-third of the population that has 
adequate income, can consume onl 
so much, and the unused income 1 
lodged in banks or investment 
This is the nub of the inventory situ 
ation which in no sense is radical] 
unbalanced, but nevertheless su] 
plies of raw materials as well ; 
finished goods are by all means ads 
quate, particularly when it is we 
known that output can be stim 
lated almost over night by mers 
applying capital, labor, and trans 
portation. This problem is 
particularly new but at the mome 
is in an aggravated state caused |! 
declining economic trends. 

The Administration since 
very outset has striven to cope wit 
the problem of unbalanced nati 
income, unemployment, and 
paired purchasing power by 
tempting to increase the purchasi 
power of the masses by sheer fo 
This pressure has had a profou 
stimulating effect upon busine 

Continued on pa 


Convention hall during Mr. McGill’s address. In the front row are Messrs. Thomas 
Knowles, Weaver, and Erlicher, speakers, and Louis A. Colton of the Convent 
Committee 

































































FRED J. HEASLIP 


Chairman, N.A.P.A. Business Survey Committee 
Purchasing Agent, Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Chicago 


SHIPMAN MEDALIST for 1939 


for his outstanding contributions to purchasing 


NDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS in this country are 

most likely to find it necessary during numerous 
months to come to face a state of unrest abroad and a 
state of dissatisfaction with the administration of 
national affairs at home. Whether ‘‘business’’ likes it 
or not, there is every likelihood that conditions within 
governmental circles will continue substantially along 
present lines until well toward the close of 1940, with 
the great possibility of an extension of similar condi- 
tions for another four years beyond that time. 

Consequently, in case there should be a definite 
clearing up of the disturbances amongst the major 
nations of Europe, it would seem most essential that 
American industries find a way out of the quagmire 
into which they throw themselves or are themselves 
thrown through abject fear of further actions of 
governing bodies. The supply-demand situation of 
this country is on a very reasonable basis at this 
moment and the present state of affairs is most as- 
suredly man-made. 

Meanwhile, the prevailing level of manufacturing 
operations and probabilities therein over the ensuing 
months are the main points of interest within commer- 
cial circles. The first factor is a known one, as in- 
coming orders with the rank and file of industrial con- 
cerns are receding and manufacture has gradually 
lessened since the first of the year. Nevertheless, cur- 
rent financial statements are somewhat of a redeeming 
feature in view of profits exceeding those of early last 
year by more than 50% on the whole, although trade 
levels as such are most disappointing. 


Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, May 23, 1939, San 
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Business and 
Price Conditions 


In view of the level of business volume since the 
first of the year, commodity prices have been very well 
sustained. The all-commodity group remains at 67.3 
as compared to 68.5 in January. The industrial index, 
which does not include the agricultural items, shows a 
figure of 70.7 in comparison with 71.5 some five months 
ago. With faltering international trade and unem- 
ployed capital and labor, American commodity values 
are giving a good account of themselves. 

Current manufacture is moving well into consum 
ing channels, but with a lagging trend of commodity 
values, it rarely happens that a change for the better 
happens overnight, hence the continued movement 
toward reduction of stocks on hand and hesitancy in 
making new commitments due to lack of any induce 
ment. The uncertainty of conditions at home and 
abroad preclude the probability of an upward trend of 
affairs during the current summer months. 


Course of Prices in Metals 


The best that can be expected from price stand 
point during the several weeks to come is that values in 
both the non-ferrous and ferrous groups be sustained. 
It is likely that the June-August period of this year 
will bear the brunt of weakness in these markets. 
Many will contend that steel and copper prices are 
high in comparison with other commodities, but finan- 
cial statements have shown that as an industry steel 
producers last year showed red figures of some 15 
million dollars, from which it would appear that high 
rate of operations is essential in forming a pay-point. 
Copper prices have moved about in such fluctuation 
that most buyers have not attempted to follow in 
coverage of requirements, being more inclined to 
await some settling down within this trend. 

Steel. There seems little likelihood that business 
generally will pick up sufficiently to move steel manu- 
facture to greatly improved levels over the next couple 
of months, in which event there is sure to be the usual 
pressure on values despite the fact. that production costs 
are bound to be higher in view of the shorter running 
time in the mills. There would seem to be little justi- 
fication in making commitments ahead for steel items 
at this time. While numerous items have so far with- 
stood price declines occurring around them, any changes 
would be downward this summer. 

Scrap. Remaining a sensitive barometer of do- 
mestic conditions, and attracting attention from an 
international standpoint due to the export controversy, 
scrap values are far from strong at this juncture. 
Supplies are too plentiful in many sectors and despite 
the fact that scrap consumption has gradually increased 
with the continuing spread between this material and 
pig iron, a noticeable changeabout in affairs in steel 
and foundry operations is essential to any betterment 
in scrap markets. Non-ferrous scrap has been less 
burdensome in supply in most locations, and rather 
narrow fluctuations are in prospect during the next 
few months at least. 

Copper. Many have thought it strange that with 
all the threats of war in Europe copper values seemed 
little affected. Supplies in this country are heavy in 
comparison with slackened demand at the moment and 
everything hinges on the manufacturing volume of 
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the larger consumers during the weeks to come. Con- 
ditions abroad have lost their force as a dominating 
factor in this trend although continued weakness in 
export copper circles will preclude any possibility of 
upward movement of wide scope. It would seem ad- 
visable to keep current requirements rather well pro- 
tected but extensive purchases are not advocated under 
present market conditions. 

Brass, Lead, Tin, Zinc. Higher commodity values 
have been expected in many circles since late last 
year, but the falling off in general business volume 
has prevented any such action within the industrial 
group. Most of the non-ferrous metals are in a satis- 
factory supply-demand condition and are now de- 
pendent upon the turn of affairs in building, auto- 
motive and other major manufacturing operations, 
with less pressure occurring from the situation abroad. 
Recommended buying policy here is that purchases be 
held to a conservative basis at least for the time being. 


Trend in Fuels 


As a group these materials have lost ground from 
price standpoint since a year ago and are also lower 
in value than at the beginning of 1939, which probably 
is a reflection of too much coal and oil being available 
in practically all sections of the country. With heavy 
imports of crude oil and the bringing in of new pro- 
duction in Illinois, Michigan and other points, it is 
difficult for the domestic oil companies to make much 
of a showing from earnings standpoint. The coal 
industry continues to be dominated by the strongest 
of the labor unions, and with the pressure used upon 
the operators in times of stress, there seems little that 
can be done but follow the course laid down for them. 
However, between increased freight rate attempts and 
mine shutdowns through labor turmoil and threatened 
fixed prices at higher levels, it might appear that the 
coal industry is doing everything possible to drive its 
business into other channels of competitive materials. 

Coal. There are few instances of any stringency 
caused by the recent mine shutdown so that prices 
are not likely to be widely affected from supply-de- 
mand standpoint this summer. Further uncertainty 
has been thrown into the Coal Commission price regu- 
lating activities through the announcement of changes 
within administrative groups, hence the current lack 
of excitement in buying circles from this angle. It 
must be remembered, however, that numerous lines 
of coal have remained at low price levels and are still 
in good buying zone where supplies can be increased 
without additional handling costs or excessive carry- 
ing charges. 

Coke. Any fluctuations would be within narrow 
range over the next couple of months at least as sup- 
plies are ample and the larger consumers are far from 
top-level of operation. 

Petroleum. While early in the game the output of 
the newer fields was not taken seriously in this in- 
dustry, it is now being found that continual increase 
in daily production is making itself felt in both price 
and supply circles. It is most likely that regulatory 
features will soon be considered in these smaller fields, 
as with the high runs in the Mid-Continent and Texas 
sections and the heavy volume being imported at 
times, there is too much oil being made available for 
use in this country. Consequently, from price stand- 
point this trend looks none too bright at the moment. 

Fuel Oil. This market weakened rather badly 
before the close of the domestic burning season, from 
which it would appear that the next couple of months 
may have to bear the brunt of considerable price 
pressure. However, some grades are sufficiently low 
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Mr. Heaslip’s summary was supplemented by regional reports 

on business conditions. On the speakers’ platform are (left to 

right): J. R. Kennedy of R. C. A. Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J.; 

Frank A. Watts of Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston; W. M. 

Krueger of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; and Karl L. Bates of 
Matthews Hardwoods, Inc., Seattle. 


at the moment to warrant some buying ahead as any 
noticeable improvement in the supply-demand rela 
tion of these items would remove at least part of th 
concessions available. 

Gasoline. Higher trend should prevail as the sum 
mer proceeds. Wide price changes are not antici 


quite warranted. 


Building and Construction Materials 


So far the trend has been disappointing, with the 
immediate prospect being less bright. The cautiou 
attitude prevailing within commercial circles generally 
is preventing much quickening from the industria 
standpoint and any definite increase in new work 
rehabilitation of plants will be dependent upon co! 
siderable change in attitude as between business a1 
government. However, it is reasonable to expect 
some further gains in building and construction volum 
as the summer proceeds. 

Lumber. Incoming orders in the different terri 
tories producing the major items of lumber in thi 
country have at times recently been in excellent volum: 
but not sufficiently heavy to run prices more tha 
moderately upward in some spots, while on the whol 
values have receded since the first of the year. Stock 
at point of origin and in the hands of larger consumer 
are not burdensome. Moderate coverage ahead justi 
fied in lumber markets. 

Brick, Cement, Glass. These items are not of th 
volatile price movement type and should fluctuate 
within rather narrow range despite the fact that 
demand should be showing improvement rather soo 
Supplies have been kept in quite close alignment with 
needs of the trade, and potential output is such that 
more than moderate price change is not anticipated 
Procurement of current needs should be sufficient 
under present circumstances. 


Trend in the Textile Group 


Plants producing this type of goods have fared 
better than those in the heavier lines of trade and a 
rather stable trend of activity is expected in most oi 
the mill sections as the summer months proceed 

Continued on page 96 
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New Fiber Container Developments 


AS BUYERS AND USERS of corru- 
gated and solid fiberboard ship- 
ping containers for the purpose of 
getting our merchandise to our cus- 
tomers in perfect condition and at 
the lowest cost, all of us are aware 
of the great progress made in recent 
years in shipping container mate- 
rials. There are now available ship- 
ping containers which approximate 
twice the strength and protection 
specified by the Freight Classifica- 
tion for their respective calipers of 
linerboards. These containers ac 
tually weigh less than the inferior 
ones universally used a few years 
ago, and cost little if any more. 

Since there are now several grades 
of material within each caliper 
classification, we find it necessary 
to specify which grade our purchase 
calls for. Some of us try to do this 
by specifying the weight and com- 
position of each liner. This is not 
entirely satisfactory because there 
may be a considerable variation of 
quality in the same weight, depend- 
ent upon a number of factors in 
manufacture. Others specify a 
guaranteed bursting strength in ex- 
cess of that required by the Freight 
Classification. This again is un- 
satisfactory because bursting 
strength is only one of the character- 
istics making a good shipping con- 
tainer and because of the deficiencies 
in testing instruments now in use. 
There is an obvious need for stand- 
ards of quality designated by spe- 
cific grade names or numbers, known 
to and accepted by manufacturers 
and buyers alike, which when used 
in a purchase specification will in- 
sure delivery of a shipping carton 
with definite strength characteris- 
tics guaranteed by its manufacturer. 

About two years ago the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
which has determined and set up 
quality standards now in general 
use for a great many materials, or- 
ganized a new subcommittee to de- 
termine standards for paper ship- 
ping containers. This subcommit- 
tee consists of members chosen from 
three groups, consumers, manufac- 
turers, and testing laboratories. 

A good deal of time has been con- 
sumed in reconciling the differing 
laboratory testing methods now in 
use, because of the honest differ- 
ences of opinions among some of the 

Address before the N.A.P.A. Conven- 
tion, Paper Shipping Container Com- 
mittee, May 24, 1939, San Francisco. 
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General Purchasing Agent 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Chicago 


members of these groups. How 
ever, during the past year it has 
been decided to make, and for some 
months a carefully controlled series 
of tests have been made, by each of 
the groups according to their opin 

ions, and the groups will attempt to 
reconcile these by checking against 
each other the various laboratory 
methods. Forexample, some manu 
facturers of linerboard use the 
procedure prescribed by the Tech 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, conditioning before 
testing in an atmosphere of specified 
relative humidity. Others choose 
the standard of the National Paper 
board Association which specifies 
that at time of testing, board shall 
have a moisture content of between 
6% and 8%. Some kinds of mate 

rial give higher test results under 
one method of conditioning, other 
kinds under the other method of 
conditioning. It was found neces 
sary to calibrate the differences re 
sulting from the two methods of 
conditioning, and carefully con 

trolled tests are now being made to 
accomplish this. 

It is expected that within the next 
two or three months the results of 
these tests will have been analyzed 
and standard methods of procedur« 
agreed upon. The next step will be 
to set up standards of quality de 
termined by specified methods of 
testing, which can be uniformly ap 
plied by any container manufac 
turer or container user in his own 
laboratory or in a public testing 
laboratory. The ultimate objective 
will, of course, be the designation of 
standard grades certified by con 
tainer manufacturers to conform to 
ASTM standards, which grades may 
be purchased by container users 
with the assurance that containers 
so certified will safely carry loads 
and sustain the stresses for which 
they are intended. 

A very desirable possibility is 
that quality standards established 
by the American Society of Testing 
Materials might be accepted by the 
Freight Classification Committee as 
a basis for revision of Rule 41 of the 


Official Classification, which as yet 
makes very little reference to the 
improved grades of shipping con- 
tainers now on the market. 


Impact Testing Device 


Until recently there has been no 
convenient and accurate means of 
testing the effect on packages con- 
taining fragile merchandise of im- 
pact such as experienced in switch 
ing cars. Dropping the package 
from a predetermined height is in- 
accurate because it is very difficult 
to obtain a perfectly flat impact and 
also because the impact is vertical 
rather than horizontal. The re- 
volving drum tumble test is excel 
lent in its field, but its effect more 
nearly simulates the hazards of 
rough handling than those of car- 
load movements, it is difficult to 
control precisely, and it is inappli- 
cable to large items. 

A new testing device designed by 
the Freight Container Bureau of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads has proved that it meets the 
existing need. It is known as the 
“Incline Impact Testing Device’’ 
and consists of a track inclined 10 
degrees to the horizontal. At the 
foot of the track is a strongly braced 
bumper whose face is 10 degrees 
from vertical, forming a right angle 
with the plane of the track. 

The packages to be tested are 
placed on a dolly with roller-bearing 
casters which run on the track. 
The loaded dolly is rolled up the 
track to a predetermined point and 
when released rolls down the track 
at increasing speed until the package 
strikes the face of the bumper. 
The force of the impact is deter- 
mined by the speed of the truck at 
the moment of impact, which is 
practically constant for any given 
length of run, and increases with the 
length of the run; and is propor- 
tionate to the aggregate weight of 
dolly and package. The package is 
placed exactly flush with the front 
end of the dolly so the impact will 
not be affected by the package 
sliding on the dolly. 

Continued on page 78 
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Seated (left to right): 
\f ' 
N ofis 4 A. 


Tuomas D. JoOuiy of Pittsburgh, 
President. Pennsylvanian by birth 
and training. Studied at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology while work 
ing as a machinist apprentice. 
Variously employed by the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad Shops, Pennsylvania 
Salt Co., Northern Engineering 
Works, and in his own electrical 
business until 1915, when he joined 
the Aluminum Co. of America as a 
draftsman. He has been with that 
organization ever since, except for 
18 months of wartime service with 
the U. S. Engineering Corps. Ap 
pointed machinery buyer in the 
purchasing department in 1929, 
after successive promotions to ma 
chine designer, master mechanic, 
superintendent of maintenance, and 
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mechanical superintendent Be 
came Purchasing Agent in 1932, and 
subsequently named Director of 
Purchases and Chief Engineer 

Active member of the Pittsburgh 
Association, serving as President in 
1936, National Director in 1937, 
and for the past year N.A.P.A 
Vice President for District No. 6 
Regular attendant at recent na 
tional conventions. Chairman of 
the Program Committee for the 
Pittsburgh convention of 1937. He 
is in frequent demand as a speaker 
at gatherings of purchasing men 
and other business groups, schools 
and colleges. Member of the Pro 
gram Committee for the Interna 
tional Management Congress at 
Washington in 19388. 
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S. E. Webster, J. W. Nicholson, T. D. Jolly, G. E. Price, G. P. Locker. Standing: C. A. Boss, R. Porter, 
W.L. James, T. A. Corcoran, F. G. Space, W. H. Hallstein. 


Executive Committee 


Mrs. Jolly, Ruth, 16, and Tom, 9, 
accompanied the new president to 


the San Francisco convention. 


JosEPH W. NICHOLSON of Mil 
waukee, Vice President at Large 
Native of Milwaukee and graduate 
of the Milwaukee State Normal 
school. Worked as an automobile 
salesman, school teacher, and taxicab 
operator prior to his appointment as 
\ssistant City Purchasing Agent 
in 1918. Became City Purchasing 
Agent in 1925. 

Active member of the Milwaukee 
Association, which he has served as 
President and National Director 
A crusader for better business meth 
ods in government, he has written 
dozens of articles and spoken 1 
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Rhinelander Paper Company has recently developed a remarkable new product consisting of 
laminated sheets of pergamyn. Unique translucency coupled with practical printing qualities 
endows LAMILUXE the new product with characteristics found in no other material. Unlike 
glass and other fragile materials, translucent Lamiluxe is sturdy yet very light in weight. Printing, 
folding, cutting, scoring and other processing costs are comparable to those associated with 
ordinary paper. To date this product has won high favor for jumbo replicas, transparencies 
illuminated dials, back lighted displays and lamp shades. 
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There should be countless applications of Lamiluxe where backlighted translucency is essential 
or desirable and where material costs must be kept at a modest figure. We want to ascertain all 
these undisclosed uses and therefore are offering cash awards for the most practical commercial 
uses suggested to us by the purchasing agent fraternity. 
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scores of cities, literally from Coast 
to Coast, on behalf of centralized 
purchasing. Special counsel to the 
American Municipal Association, 
member of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of NRA, active in the 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion. Formerly Chairman of the 
Governmental Buyers Group, 
N.A.P.A. <A pioneer in education 
for purchasing, he was instrumental 
in establishing a purchasing course at 
Marquette University in 1925, and 
has lectured annually there on 
municipal buying. Regular at- 
tendant at national conventions for 
more than 15 years. Chosen Vice 
President for District No. 3 two 
years ago, he was elected President 
at St. Louis last year, and returns 
for his third successive term on the 
Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Nicholson has been almost 
as regular as her husband in her 
attendance at N.A.P.A. gatherings. 
Their daughter, now a student at 
Northwestern University, shares her 
father’s rare talent as a musician. 


G. P. Locker of Seattle, Vice 
President for District No. 1. Wash- 
ingtonian, graduate of Seattle High 
School and the Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College of that city. Went 
with the Metropolitan Building Co. 
in 1917 as storekeeper and time- 
keeper, and has steadily advanced in 
that organization. In 1927 he was 
transferred from the construction 
department to the main office, 
and given the assignment of setting 
up a centralized purchasing de- 
partment. Now holds the position 
of Purchasing Agent, and is also a 
director of the Metropolitan Service 
Corp., a subsidiary organization. 

Joined the Washington Associa 
tion 11 years ago, and has held 
virtually every office in that associa- 
tion, serving as President in 1937 
and National Director in 1938. 
The San Francisco convention was 
the third national gathering he has 
attended. 

Married, his particular hobby is 
the beautification of his home in 
Seattle by landscaping and garden 
ing, a source of special pride being 
the pool which he has constructed 
of stones gathered over the past 
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several years from the various 
Western states he has visited. 


WILLIAM L. JAmes of Tulsa, 
Vice President for District No. 2 
A native of Springfield, Mo., he 
completed the pre-medical course at 
Drury College with the expectation 
of becoming a physician as his life 
work. This plan was interrupted 
by the World War, in which he 
served with the Medical Corps, 
after an intensive and highly special 
ized course at the Leavenworth 
School. Upon his return from the 
service, he started out to resume his 
medical studies at Washington Uni 
versity, but was attracted to the oil 
fields instead, being employed in 
the warehouse and then in the pur 
chasing department of the Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co., where he was As 
sistant Purchasing Agent for 10 
years. In 1930, when the Stanolind 
Companies were formed, James was 
appointed Purchasing Agent, super 
vising buying for Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., Stanolind Pipe Line Co., 
and Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co. 

For the past 10 years he has been 
active in Association affairs, both 
local and national, and particularly 
in the Oil Company Buyers Group. 
He served for two years as Presi 
dent of the Tulsa Association, and 
more recently as National Director 
He has also been Chairman of the 
important Oil Industries Committee 
of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 

He lives in Tulsa, and has an S 
year-old daughter, Mary. His per 
sonal interests are broad and di 
versified. A hard worker, he likes 
‘a little bit of everything.”’ 


WALTER H. 
Chicago, Vice President for District 


HALLSTEIN of 


No. 3. Native Chicagoan and gradu 
ate civil engineer from Armour 
Institute of Technology, ‘14. He 
worked for two years as an engineer 
for the City of Chicago, then be 
came a salesman for the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Co. in 1916. The fol 
lowing year he was asked to set up a 
purchasing department, and_ has 
directed the buying for 22 years. 
In 1928 he was named Vice Presi 
dent in Charge of Purchases, and 
Treasurer of the company. 


He joined the Chicago Associa 
tion in 1917 and has been a con 
sistently active member. He was 
in charge of Ladies’ Entertainment 
at the Chicago convention of 1920 
and again in 1930. Served as Presi- 
dent in 1931, and National Director 
the following vear. 

He resides in Kenilworth, IIL, 
where he indulges his hobby of 
flower gardening. Golfs and bowls 
for his further diversion. Thirty 
second degree Mason and Shriner. 
Mrs. Hallstein accompanied the new 
Vice President on the San Francisco 
trip. Their children, Carolyn, 17, 
and Walter, Jr., 15, are both in high 
school at Kenilworth. 


CHARLES A. Boss of Centreville, 
Mich., Vice President for District 
No. 4. Born in Noble County, 
Indiana. Financed his education 
by teaching school. Graduate of 
Tri-State College, with advanced 
work at Indiana University. Served 
variously as High School Principal 
and Superintendent of Schools at 
Edgerton, Ohio, Avilla, Ind., and 
Hartford, Mich., until 1920, when 
he became production manager for 
the Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Inc., of Centreville, subsequently 
expanding his duties to include em 
ployment and purchasing. He is 
Vice President of the Company 
He joined the Kalamazoo Valley 
Association in 1932 and has served 
as President and National Director 

Active in civic affairs, he is 
Chairman of the County Y. M 
C. A., and has for many years been 
a director of the Red Cross and on 
the County Committee of the Boy 
Seouts of America, besides _ his 
association with the Service Club of 
the neighboring city of Three Rivers. 
His older daughter, Harriet, is 
studying at the Western State 
Teachers College, and Phyllis, 15, 
is in High School. 


SYDNEY E. WEBSTER of Montreal, 
Vice President for District No. 5 
Native of Toronto but long time 
resident of Montreal; graduate ol 
the Westmount Academy. Entered 
the employ of the Dominion Textile 
Co. in 1905, transferred to the put 
chasing department in 1908, and 
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tandardize on AMERCUT 





and you 


HE cold drawing operation e mployed 1 in 

the manufacture of AMERCUT Cold 
Finished Steel Bars improves the physical 
properties of the steel, a factor which adds 
higher quality and durability to the parts you 
manufacture. Their uniform structure re- 
duces wear on tools, which provides a saving 
in tool costs as well as the assurance of parts 
that are accurate in all dimensions. 


Always look for the AMERCUT tag on 


‘Il get 
Better Workmanship 
and Better Parts 





vour Cold Finished Bar shipments. These 
bars have a reputi ition for quality that has 
been built and maintained for over half a cen- 
tury. You can standardize on AMERCUT 
Bars for all machined parts because they are 
available in any grade you need and can be 
produced in the exact shape, finish and analy- 
sis you require. We will be glad to furnish you 
with technical assistance at any time. Send 


for our complete catalogue. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago 





and New York 


lcs 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors Sey United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distri 






































































































































































































































appointed General Purchasing 
Agent of the company in 1929 

Charter member of the Montreal 
Association, which he served as 
honorary treasurer during the first 
two years of its existence, subse 
quently being elected to every office 
excepting that of secretary, and be 
coming president in 1927. At one 
time or another he has held the 
chairmanship of every standing 
committee in the Association. In 
accepting national office, he has 
the unique distinction of taking up 
a position which was held eighteen 
years ago by his brother, the late 
T. Percy Webster, who was also 
one of the organizers of the Mon 
treal Association. 

Actively interested in the affairs 
of his community, and particularly 
in young people’s welfare, he is 
considered as one of the “inner 
circle’ in civic elections and civic 
projects. For six years he was 
School Commissioner of the City of 
St. Lambert, where he _ resides 
Life member and past president 
of the Young Men’s Canadian Club, 
one of the Association of Canadian 
Clubs. His twin children, Frank 
and ’ Beth, are now attending McGill 
University. 


GEORGE E. PRIcE, JR., of Akron, 
Vice President for District No. 6, 
comes back to the Executive Com 
mittee to resume a position in which 
he served with distinguished success 
several years ago. A _ native of 
New London, Conn., he graduated 
from the Rochester Mechanical 
Institute as an electrical engineer, 
and has supplemented this training 
with studies at the New York Uni 
versity School of Commerce. After 
three years of engineering experience 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. at Pittsburgh, he became 
Purchasing Agent for the Davis 
Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
in 1913, and moved to Akron in 
1922 as Assistant Purchasing Agent 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Among his special assignments in 
this capacity was a year spent in 
organizing and establishing a pur 
chasing department for the com 
pany’s plant at Wolverhampton, 
England. Two years ago he was 





appointed General Purchasing Agent 
I 5 5 


for Goodyear. 

While located in Jersey City, he 
was one of the original group in 
strumental in founding the New 
York Association, and attended the 
first convention of N.A.P.A. In the 
Akron Association he has_ twice 
served as President, having just 
completed a term in that office. 
He has also been a leader in District 
and National affairs. 

Mr. Price served as a First 
Lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Army, during the World 
War, and has retained an active 
interest in military service, now 
holding a Major's commission in 
the Quartermaster Reserve Corps 
and regularly serving a tour of duty 
each year in the procurement di 
vision. An article on the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan of the govern 
ment, based on this personal ex 
perience, appeared in the May 
issue of PURCHASING. 

He plays golf at the Portage 
Country Club, is a director of the 
University Club of Akron, member 
of the Quartermaster Association 
and of various Masonic bodies in 
cluding the Commandery, — the 
Shrine, and the National Sojourn 
ers. He is an accomplished saxa 
phone player and an ardent stamp 
collector, specializing in first day 
covers, U. S. commemoratives, and 
air mail stamps. 

Mrs. Price is also well known in 
purchasing circles, having attended 
many of the District and National 
functions, including the San Fran 
cisco convention. Their son, George 
Robert, has just graduated from 
Western Reserve Academy, where 
he won his letter in swimming, bas- 
ketball, golf and music, and is 
headed for Amherst College. 


THOMAS A. CORCORAN of Louis 
ville, Vice President for District 
No. 7. Born in Covington, Ken 
tucky, he came as a child to New 
Albany, Indiana, just across the 
river from Louisville, where he still 
resides. Graduate of the New AI- 
bany High School and Business 
College. After some experience in 
construction work, and in traffic 
for the Westinghouse-Church-Kerr 
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Foe Ene 
f TAPS 
O/DIES- DRILLS 
&/ SCREW PLATES 
| PIPE TOOLS 
REAMERS 
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OF $6000 22 A YEAR 


“A suggestion made by a “‘Green- 


field” engineer saved us $12,000 in 
the past two years and stopped a 
production loss that was costing us 
good money,” writes this New Jersey 
manufacturer. 

“The job was to tap 95% depth of 
thread in High Heat Resisting Bake- 
lite, '/, inch thick. Tapped cold, 
we got an average of four holes per 
tap. The “Greenfield” man suggested 


that we tap the parts while they were 


still hot, which gave us from 385 to 
450 holes per tap. We'd been rob- 


bing ourselves.” 


This is an actual example of the 
way “Greenfield” sales engineers 
work with manufacturers to increase 
production. They will be glad to 
discuss any troublesome problems 
with you or with any official in the 
manufacturing department that you 
may designate. 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St. 


Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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Co. at Muscle Shoals, he joined the 
organization of 7he Courier-Journal 
and The Louisville Times in 1919 
as secretary to Purchasing Agent 
Leo Owens. Four years later, when 
Mr. Owens moved on to become 
associated with the New York 
World, New York Journal of Com- 
merce, and St. Paul Pioneer Press & 
Dispatch, Mr. Corcoran succeeded 
to the position of Purchasing Agent. 
He is intensely proud of his papers, 
which are among the few consistent 
supporters of the New Deal, win- 
ners of the University of Missouri 
medal for outstanding merit among 
newspapers, and sponsors of the 
influential radio station WHAS. 

Mr. Corcoran joined the Louis- 
ville Association shortly after its 
organization and has taken a con- 
sistent part in its activities, being 
elected President in 1936 and Na- 
tional Director the following year. 

He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus and of the New Albany 
Country Club, where he plays golf 
in three figures. His favorite sport 
is fishing, and he makes an annual 
pilgrimage to Florida with rod and 
line. Also retains a keen interest 
in basketball, at which he was a 
star performer in high school days. 
Mrs. Corcoran accompanied him to 
the San Francisco convention. They 
have two sons: Charles, 14, and 
Tom, Jr., 6. 


ROBERT PoRTER of Philadelphia, 
Vice President for District No. 8. 
Native Philadelphian, of Quaker 
stock, but reared from early boy- 
hood on a farm in Chester County, 
Penna. Graduate of West Chester 
High School, this formal training 
being supplemented by several busi- 
ness courses, including those of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
whose certificate he holds. Worked 
for five years as a production effi- 
ciency engineer at the Camden plant 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., and 
then, 20 years ago, became associ- 
ated with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Provident Life & Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia, which was 
originally, and for many years ex- 
clusively, a Quaker organization. 
In 1922, when the two phases of 
the company’s work were separated, 
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he was named Purchasing Agent of 
the Provident Trust Co. of Phila 
delphia. 

An active member of the Phila 
delphia Association since 1921, he 
was elected to the Board of Direc 
tors in 1934, served two years as 
Secretary-Treasurer, became Presi 
dent in 1938, and was serving as 
National Director at the time of his 
selection as the District Vice Presi 
dent this year. He has been par 
ticularly active and prominent in 
the Financial Group of the N.A.P.A 
and has been named as financial 
officer of the current Executive 
Committee. The San Francisco 
convention was the tenth successive 
national gathering he has attended 
Well known among the eastern 
Associations as an able speaker on 
purchasing topics, he has shown 
special talent as a leader of forum 
type meetings. 

Broad in his interests, Mr. Porter 
is a member of the Llanerch Country 
Club, Secretary and member of the 
Board of Directors of the Philadel 
phia chapter of the Building Owners 
and Managers Association His 
principal diversions are travel and 
reading, particularly in the field 
of the historical development of 
cities and countries from the eco 
nomic standpoint. No casual o1 
conventional tourist, he likes to get 
the feel and individuality of a city 
by intimate personal observation 
in the highways and byways. A 
student and lover of early American 
architecture and furniture, he has 
had the unique opportunity and 
pleasure of practising this hobby in 
the construction and furnishing of 
his company’s new building, which 
incorporates in its design some of 
the notable historical rooms and 
architectural features of Philadel 
phia’s colonial landmarks. 


FREDERICK G. SPACE of Seymour, 
Conn., Vice President for District 
No. 9. Born in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
but with a New England family 
background dating back to 1630 
After a varied experience which 
embraced railroading, educational 
work, buying for a retail dry goods 
store, and practical agriculture, he 
entered the field of industrial pur 












chasing during wartime with the 


General Ordnance Co. of Derby, 
Conn. He became  Purchasi 
Agent of the Seymour Mfg. Co. 
1921, and now directs purchasi 


Ig 
and traffic for that company and its 
affliates—the H. A. Matthews 
Mig. Co., Seymour Products C: 
Mullite Refractories Co., and Rufert 
Chemical Division. 

Long time member of the Cor 
necticut Association, he has served 
as its President and National Di 
rector, and has a permanent job as 
chairman of the annual Thanks 
giving meeting held in his city. His 
keen practical judgment has been 
frequently drafted for important 
committee assignments, both local 
and national, and he its in constan 
demand as a speaker before pu 
chasing and other business groups, 
where he injects a wholesome note 
of the sound philosophy which has 
characterized his own work and ex 
perience. 

Active and conscientious in com 
munity affairs, he is chairman oi 
the Board of Education, past presi 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
director of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Building & Loan Association, mem 
ber of the Board of Assessors, and 
of the Executive Board of the Boy 
Scouts, past High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Masons, and promin 
ent in the work of the Congrega 
tional Church. He is a member 
of the Edgewood Club of New 
Haven, and the Woodbridge Hills 
Country Club. A thorough-going 
outdoor man and lover of Nature, 
he is a fisherman of parts, an ardent 
horseman, a better than average 
golfer, and an eager traveler off 
the beaten path. Week ends find 
him at his camp on Lake Hortonia, 
Vermont. A discriminating reader, 
with an appreciation for an aptly 
turned phrase or description, he has 
done some excellent writing on his 
own account. 

His family is grown —twin 
daughters, married and living in 
Chappaqua, N. Y., and LaGrange, 
[ll., respectively, and two sons, 
educated in architecture and avia 
tion engineering at the University of 
Michigan; also four small grand 
children. 
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SEND TODAY for this 
new demonstration 
broadside, with swatch. 





WITH ADIRONDACK’S 
12 BRILLIANT COLORS 


Business speeds up and conserves efficiency with colored 


forms for inter-office correspondence, quotations, billing, 
etc. Printers render a real service to business concerns when 
they recommend the | 2 colors of ADIRONDACK BOND for iden- 
tification of business forms. And ADIRONDACK BOND gives 
genuine value because of outstanding quality and economy. 

Send today for your copy of new broadside “Find It’ — 


address request to Sales Dept. R 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42ND STREET »- NEW YORK,N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES:—BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND 





IRONDACK BOND 


Ar INTERNATIONAL PAPER ZZ’ 
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Many of the 
Purchasing Agents 


at the Convention 


endorse Apex Power Bits and Hand 
Drivers for Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws and Slotted Head Screws. 


And in a very tangible way—by re- 
peat orders from some of the largest 
companies in the country. 


Those men are careful buyers—they 
want the best product they can get for 
the job to be done—an invesiment 
that will help reduce costs and in- 
crease production. 


Apex Power Bits 
and Hand Drivers 
Apex Power Bits and Hand Drivers 


meet their specifications. Apex Bits 
are made of special shock-resisting 
steel with maximum hardness, tough- 
ness and wear resistance. There is a 
complete range of Power Bits for all 
makes of electric, air and spiral drivers. 


Apex Hand Drivers for Phillips 
Screws only, in two types: General 
Purpose, and Super Service. 


Reconditioning 


Service 


And here's one point they don't over- 
look: Apex-Phillips Bits can be re- 
conditioned as many as eight or ten 
times at a substantial saving. 


Immediate Delivery 
Immediate shipment is made on re- 


ceipt of order for standard Bits and 
Drivers. 


Investigate! 
If you are not buying APEX now, you 
should investigate the money-saving 
possibilities. 


Write for Catalog No. 11—it's a 
mighty handy reference book! 


The 
APEX MACHINE 
& TOOL COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Messages to the Convention 


From the President 


It is a real pleasure for me to 
send this message to you on the oc 
casion of your Twenty-fourth Annual 
International Convention, because 
I have come to think of your mem 
bership as being composed of in 
dustrial realists. 

Over a period of years many 
Government officials have called 
my attention to items of the work 
of your association. Almost in 
variably those who have mentioned 
your association have commented 
upon the progress made in the de 
velopment of standards for material 
purchasing, and the intelligent 
guides for action you have deter 
mined as a basis for future buying. 
This has struck a responsive note in 
me, for I have long believed that if 
accurate information were avail 
able to business men _ regarding 
market conditions, there would be 
less danger of the wide swings in 
production and inventories which 
unstabilize employment. 

I have noted, too, that your as 
sociation has been interested in 
standards of business conduct, as 
well as material standards, and | 
commend this area of industrial prac 
tice for your further attention as 
another field worthy of your proved 
earnestness. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN IT). ROOSEVELT 


From the Secretary of 
Commerce 


The government in this country 
has no desire to undertake the re 
sponsibility for actually running 
business. We believe in the virtues 
and values of private enterpris« 
But the concern of the government 
is in doing what it can to help 
business run well. When it finds 
that the entire economic structure 
is operating at low levels, or that a 
particular group of buyers or sellers 
is beset by circumstances of prac 
tices which hamper its activity, 
then the government has an interest. 
This is because the government rep 
resents the public interest, and a 
healthy economic system is essential 
to our public welfare. 

There are those who are dis 
couraged because the last several 
months have seen our business 
indices move sideways. I need not 
remind you that the advances in 
the latter part of 1938 were ex 
traordinary, and that it is not un 
expected that some interval should 
be required to consolidate those 









gains. When compared with the 
situation of a year ago, we can well 
be much more cheerful. We can 
also take heart from the fact that 
our economy has resisted so strongly 
the uncertainties in the _ inter 
national situation. 

Concerning the present economic 
condition of the country, I should 
like to make some general observa 
tions 

First: Our basic situation is 
sound. None of the usual indica 
tors of threatening maladjustment 
are critical. There has been no ex 
traordinary credit expansion; prices 
have not risen strongly; there is no 
focus of speculative infection; ther« 
is no evidence of excess inventory 
accumulation. On the other hand, 
income payments” are holding 
steady, residential construction is 
showing extraordinary strength, and 
the durable goods industries have 
registered notable gains. 

Second: We need to concentrate 
our attention on business volume 
Many of our costs are fixed—that 
whole class of costs known as over 
head. In the present stage of re 
covery, at least, as volume in 
creases, per unit costs decline 
The most serious threat to this 
improvement is in_ possible price 
increases. I have already heard 
rumors of impending price advances 
in the field of building materials 
Expanding construction is one of 


our greatest hopes. With in 
creased volume, it should be possible 
for prices to be reduced. The 


effort to increase profits by price 
advances may destroy the basis of 
the whole upswing. I am hopeful 
that business statesmanship will 
prevail and that recovery may not 
be checked by any short-sighted 
policy. 

Third: Consumer goods are 
strong, but sustained recovery must 
be found in the durable goods in 
dustries and the processes of invest 
ment. In such fields as the utilities 
and the railroads, it is generally 
recognized that the opportunity for 
capital expansion is present. Resi 
dential construction is already 
demonstrating its ability to expand. 
lhe present series of hearings before 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee is demonstrating con 
vineingly the character of our prob 
lems in the areas of savings, in 
vestment and capital formation. 
[ suggest that you all give your 
most serious thinking to this sector 
of our national problems. 


(Signed) Harry L. Hopkins 
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what a PHILLIPS SCREW thinks about 


ILLIPS 


SHEET MEFAL SCREWS 


‘HEAD 


woop Screws 


~~ 


a’; 
MACHINE/SCREWS 


U. S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,584 
Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pe 
CORBIN SCREW COR 
New Britain, Conn. 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PARKER-KALON CORP 
New York, New York 


TO USE 


AMERICAN SCREW CO., Licensor 
Providence, R. I. 


CHANDLER PRODUCTS CoO. 
Euclid, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


IT COSTS 


JUNE 1939 


LESS 


RECESSED 


PHILLIPS 
SCREWS 


This Booklet will help 
your plant to cut fasten- 
ing costs and improve 
assemblies. Address one 
of the firms below for 
free copy. 


SCREWS 
sted BOLTS 


090 338 


PHEOLL MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT CO. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


LLIPS SCREWS 
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Employer-Employee Relations as an 


Element of Business Uneertainty 


NE OF OUR LEADING Investment Services re- 

cently sent a questionnaire to a number of in- 
vestors asking for opinions concerning three most im- 
portant deterrents to financial recovery. 63% of those 
who replied named unsettled employer-employee re- 
lations as one of the three primary causes for the lack of 
confidence which is holding back the new enterprises 
so essential to the recovery of our basic industries. 

In English-speaking countries these industrial dis- 
putes have become known as “‘labor troubles.”’ One of 
our leading labor leaders on this Coast, however, re- 
cently termed these disputes ‘‘employer troubles.’ It 
is all a matter of viewpoint. Although employers and 
employees may differ concerning the responsibility for 
these interruptions of our trade and commerce, I think 
that all parties will concede their importance and the 
necessity for finding some solution therefor. 

There was a time when labor disputes were confined 
to the matter of wages, hours and working conditions. 
Unfortunately, this is no longer true. Within the past 
two years the longshoremen on this Coast have refused 
to handle cargoes in a number of instances, not because 
of any dispute with their employers, but rather because 
of their political interest in the war in Spain, or the 
Japanese-Chinese international struggle. Exactly the 
same thing has happened in other countries. 

Thus the grounds for labor disputes in the shipping 
industry have been broadened to include social and 
economic objectives entirely outside the relationship 
of employer and employee, and over which the em- 
ployer has absolutely no control. I could cite many 
instances to prove that the causes which lead to labor 
troubles are almost identical the world over. It is also 
interesting to note that the formula by which different 
nations are seeking to find a solution to their industrial 
problems is likewise universal. 

In the English-speaking countries this process is 
known as “Collective Bargaining,’’ which, reduced to 
simple terms, means merely the process of reducing the 
terms of employment and working conditions in an in- 
dustry to a written contract between an organization 
representing individual employees on one side, and an 
individual employer or an association of employers on 
the other. While nations differ in the progress which 
they have made to date, the technique employed and 
the factors involved in this process are strikingly simi- 
lar. The general pattern of collective bargaining is the 
same in all the democratic countries of the world. 

For almost a century the waterfront of San Francisco 
has been the focal point for maritime labor disputes and 
a clinical laboratory in industrial relations. 

Unfortunately, the world has heard much about some 
of San Francisco's spectacular failures in the field of 
industrial relations and little of its achievements. There 
are several reasons why this has occurred. In the first 
place, San Francisco is a romantic city and its labor 
disturbances as well as other events, therefore have 
great news value. Because it is so largely a distribution 
center, interruptions of its commerce have been felt 
throughout the entire world. Furthermore, San Fran- 
cisco is the Pacific Coast center for labor activities, and 
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news items concerning labor disturbances at any spot 
on the Pacific Coast are often released from labor 
leaders in San Francisco under San Francisco date lines. 
The wide publicity which has been given to the state 
ments of such national labor leaders as Harry Bridges, 
Harry Lundeberg and Tom Mooney, are examples. 
It will no doubt surprise you to learn that San Fran- 
cisco actually has had fewer strikes and labor dis 
turbances in recent years than many American cities 
of comparable size. Unfortunately, however, its strikes 
have been spectacular and have occurred in industries 
which intimately affect the flow of commerce and the 
normal economic processes of great numbers of people. 

Despite these spectacular failures, fundamentally 
San Francisco labor relations are on a sound basis and 
there is no reasonable cause for major disturbances. 

An analysis of the present situation in San Francisco 
from the standpoint of the causes which most commonly 
lead to labor disputes, indicates that San Francisco has 
eliminated many of these causes and already has passed 
through several stages of the process of collective bar 
gaining which other cities inevitably must face. 

Labor disturbances in most instances arise from the 
following causes 

1. Refusal on the part of employers to bargain collec 

tively with their employees. During the year 1937, 

56% of the more than 4,000 strikes which we expert- 

enced in this country, arose from this cause. Few 

strikes have occurred in San Francisco as a result of 
the refusal to bargain collectively, and few will occur 
hereafter because San Francisco long has recognized 
the right of labor to bargain collectively Even before 
the Wagner Act was passed more than 88 Labor Unions 
in San Francisco had established this right and were 
operating under collective bargaining agreements. 
There are 225 labor unions now organized in San 
Francisco and operating under collective bargaining 
agreements 

2. Failure to reach agreements on fair wages and working 
conditions As evidence of the accomplishments 
which have been made in this phase of collective 
bargaining, we point to the fact that the great ma- 
jority of our industries are operating under contracts 
which run well into the year 1940, and which, in most 
cases provide the highest wages and best working con 
ditions to be found in this country. Fortunately, 
these high wages have been offset in many instances by 
fine production and high efficiency of labor. There 
have been, however, some notable failures in this re- 
gard, which have been largely responsible for the 
formation of the San Francisco Employers’ Council. 

We have also achieved real success in the establish- 
ment of adjustment machinery for the settlement of 
minor disputes and disturbances. Practically all con 
tracts contain the usual provisions for reference of dis 
putes to joint Employer-Employee Committees, and 
in the event of failure to agree, settlement by arbitra 
tion. Our latest longshore contract provides for stand 
ing arbitrators for each of the principal ports; also a 
Coast arbitrator, all of whom shall be appointed by the 

Continued on page 99 
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What Scientific and Engineering 
Developments Will Do to Business 


_o WORD “RESEARCH” has a 
different meaning to different 
people. Each of us has his own 
particular definition but I think 
“Boss” Kettering has most aptly 
defined the word when he said, 
“Research is an organized effort to 
try to find out what we are going to 
do when we can’t do what we're 
doing now.’’ We would like to 
know that answer, and the re- 
search laboratories are endeavoring 
to supply it to us. For years, from 
research laboratories all over the 
country, has been coming a supply 
of pertinent ideas, and it is only 
through the ideas of men that we 
can hope to progress in the manner 
of living and working as we desire. 

Soon after the inception of the 
first industrial research laboratory 
these ideas of which we speak, 
took a very definite form, showing 
men in the plants how it might be 
possible to produce a better article 
more efficiently and with less effort 
than formerly. Machines were 
built to do work that human fingers 
had never found possible.  As- 
sembly lines were created, with the 
result that, together with intelli- 
gent managing and merchandising, 
Mr. Average American found it 
possible to obtain things that had 
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formerly been available only as rich 
men’s toys, or not at all. Mer 
chandise was produced in abun 
dance with rapid reductions in prices 

Then as a direct result of the de 
velopment of new things by re 
search, more men were employed 
in better jobs to produce the new 
and better articles that were so 
much in demand. In many cases 
these new products became mor 
important than the old. Research, 
through devising new products and 
new ways of making old products 
has been responsible for many new 
industries, and for additional em 
ployment opportunities. 

Over the past few years, a new 
thought has been taking form in 
the research laboratories of indus 
try. Ever since this nation began 
we have been depending upon our 
natural resources for everything 
we have had. Of course man has 
used them to the best of his ability, 
but perhaps it has been in_ the 
wrong way. As one writer has 
put it, “Mother Nature had a 


~~ 
~ 


ed 





rare sense of humor. She _ pro 
vided man with the materials to 
produce virtually anything his mind 
could conceive, but she omitted 
the labels. She scrambled, con 
cealed and disguised her gifts 
with diabolical cunning. In a lump 
of coal she hid the materials for 
beautiful dyes and rare perfumes 
In a spruce tree and the cotton 
boll she secreted the substance of 
shimmering fabric, a lacquer for 
your car or a handle for your 
toothbrush. She placed all her 
treasures in three great storehouses 

the earth, the sea and the air 
and challenged man to fit together 
the jumbled pieces of the colossal 
jig-saw puzzle she had created. 
In the beginning, man took the raw 
materials provided by nature and 
clumsily adapted them to his needs, 
virtually in their original form 
Wood was wood and stone was 
stone. He knew of no way to 
change them into something else, 
so he made the best of the basic 
substances nature offered.’’ For 
years we cut down the trees, using 
them for fuel and building material. 
We dug the coal and burned that, 
because it was the easiest and seem 
ingly the most logical thing to do. 
Many of our other natural resources 
have been used in much the same 
way—-as we found them. Per 
haps they weren't placed there for 
that purpose. Perhaps they were 
placed there as a very convenient 
source of some ninety basic ele 
ments that might be found by man, 
and, when he was intelligent enough, 
rebuilt into things that would bring 
to him and his fellows greater abun 
dance and greater happiness. 

As a result of this type of thinking 
in recent research work, we are 
noticing many things about us that 
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we choose to call ‘‘synthetics.”’ 
Today, we are rapidly learning that 
it) many cases, ‘synthetic’? means 
something much better than any- 
thing we have had in the past. 
In fact, in many instances, we are 
learning that perhaps the synthetic, 
instead of being a substitute, may 
be the original and that we have 
been using substitutes for years. 

Glass is usually brittle, but here 
is a new flexible glass which can be 
woven just like silk or cotton. It is 
fireproof and very strong. When 
used as insulation in an electric 
motor, you can run the motor 
much hotter. Here is a new ma- 
terial—wool made from milk, and 
skim milk at that. We were once 
dependent upon trees grown in one 
small part of the world for all our 
rubber. Now the chemist has made 
rubber-like plastics, which for many 
uses are better than the rubber 
from the trees. For all time to 
come, we are independent of a 
foreign source of rubber. 

These new materials are finding 
more and more use in industry. 
Plastics with optical properties, 
plastics in colors, plastics for elec- 
trical goods, for decoration and 
structural use, are common ma- 
terials which have come from the 
chemist’s test tube. Most of these 
new things have been developed 
during a period of business stagna- 
tion, when many people thought 
everything new had been discovered. 

Let us take a look at what has 
been done with the materials nature 
gave us to work with. The inetal- 
lurgist has recognized that the 
new chemical materials are a chal- 
lenge to his products. He has found 
new ways of using iron and steel, 
new methods of fabrication and new 
heat treatments. Our own organiza- 
tion has made many developments 
now in use and has adopted many 
others developed by the steel com- 
panies and other suppliers of ma- 
terials. You are all probably 
familiar with the increased use of 
welded stampings in the modern 
automobile. The use of simple 
stampings, welded into a compli- 
cated assembly, is one of the 
reasons why the automobile can 
be built and sold, with all it offers, 
at less than twenty-five cents a 
pound. That’s actually less than 
the price of butter and many other 
common commodities. 

The development of deep drawing 
steels, better die steels, and the ad- 
vancement in die design, has al- 
lowed the production engineer to 
make parts from sheet metal that 
he never dreamed of making from 
sheets only a few years ago. These 
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Affeet Business 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF the chemical industry 

in the last twenty years has been so phenomenal 
that we can hardly believe it ourselves, and we spend 
most of our time wondering what is going to happen 
next. It touches so many different industries in so 
many different places that it is no wonder that its 
changes should have a profound meaning for all those 
who are engaged in manufacture. Yet, frankly, our 
advice to you is, “Don't get scared, but keep your 
powder dry.” 

Why not get scared? Isn't it true that the rate of 
change in the chemical industry is extraordinary and 
those processes which are five years old are looked upon 
with suspicion and those which are ten years old can 
almost be assumed to be out of date? All this zs true, 
but it is also true that great changes are a long time in 
preparation. For instance, you have all been interested 
in the announcement last fall of Du Pont’s new Nylon 
fiber, yet the scientific papers of Dr. Carothers, which 
laid the foundation for this development, were pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Chemical Society 
in 1932 and, presumably, he had been working in this 
field for a considerable time previous to that. The 
layman never realized the long road between scientific 
experiment and industrial realization. 

While it is true that there are notable exceptions, 
chemical prices are in general reasonably stable. The 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Index of chemi- 
cal prices shows, on the basis of 100 for 1928, a figure 
of 85 for 1932, of SS for 1936, and of 90 for 1938. 

In other words, nothing is going to come up and hit 
you on the head if you keep your powder dry. The 
chances of great changes happening in your particular 
field may be relatively little, yet they do happen. Ina 
bombing raid over a city like London, the statistical 
chance of an individual being hit is small, yet a certain 
number of individuals will be killed. 

Bombs also strike occasionally in the chemical in 
dustry. Possibly plastics may be considered one of 
them. If we look at the production figures of plastics 
from 1929 to 1932, inclusive, we find that in millions of 
pounds they were 33, 30, 34, 31. Apparently the in- 
dustry was coasting along and responding to normal 
business influences. However, in the very next year, 
1933, a jump took place to 45 million, followed by 1935 
with 90 million, 1936 with 131 million, and 1937 with 
162 million. Here is an industry which has expanded 
itself by five times in the short space of five years. If 
your business is in any of the fields affected by the 
plastic industry, it cannot help being considerably in 
fluenced by such a change in growth. 

An industry which can do things like this is worth 
while looking at. What do we see going on in plas- 
tics? Briefly, we can distinguish two trends: On the 
one side there is a very definite search for lower prices; 
lower cost phenol, lignin (now a waste from the paper 
pulp industry), bagasse (a residue of the sugar indus 
try), are all being actively studied. There is a constant 
endeavor to broaden the fields of utilization. In 
Germany I have seen automobile bodies made entirely 
from plastics. In architecture, window frames, corni- 
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ces, and moldings are being considered as well as the 
most obvious panels and decorative features. There is 
a great opportunity in furniture, particularly of th 
decorative or carved type, when plastics of the proper 
price range can be produced. Imagine pressing out a 
bedstead in one or two fell swoops or making th 
parts for a carved Renaissance chair in ten seconds. 

The other main tendency is to develop new plastics 
of higher prices but superior properties. The world 
has long sought for the organic glass and the chemical 
industry has found it. Recently new materials have 
been developed on the large scale, which have excep 
tionally good electrical characteristics, very low water 
absorption, and remarkable brilliancy and transparency 
Much of the scientific work has extended over a period 
possibly of ten years or even more, but the flower has 
just recently bloomed. 

From a broad standpoint plastics are beginning to 
solve one of the greatest problems which is ahead of th« 
human race. Our civilization is very largely built 
on fossil remains, laid down for us in the earth by 
geological processes in past ages at extremely slow 
rates over long periods of time. Metallic ores, coal, 
and oil, on which so much of our life depends, are not 
being made in appreciable quantities in our own time 
but are being used up in amounts that seem somewhat 
astronomical. What is going to happen to us and our 
civilization when the finite quantities of these materials 
are gone? One of the largest problems which science 
will have to solve is the gradual transfer of our civiliza 
tion from dependence upon fossils to living on annual 
crops. We can make some plastics from the products 
of annual crops. 

Closely allied to the plastic field is that of rayon 
When man comes into history, he is possessed of four 
fibers; cotton, wool, linen, and silk. Up to practically 
yesterday, that was all he had. In the last few years 
he has learned to create for himself new and in many 
ways more satisfactory fibers than the natural products 

The newest in the field of rayons may be classified 
as the amino type, by which I mean that they contain 
considerable portions of the element nitrogen, which is 
a large part of the air that we breathe. Two of the best 
known of this type are Nylon and Lanital, the latter 
a product originally developed in Italy from the casein 
which is derived from milk and which is the basis of 
cheese. It is rather difficult to connect cheese with 
woolen clothes, but it is being done every day. In 
Nylon there is a real permanent threat to the Japanes« 
fiscal economy, which is based upon its exports of silk 
When one strains a nation to that extent, who can 
prophesy the result? One can hardly expect a wounded 
animal not to lash out 

Rubber is also in a way a plastic and is responding 
to the impetus of development in the plastic field in a 
manner truly remarkable. Most of you realize the 
tremendous improvement there has been in rubber 
products over the past twenty-five years, due very 
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A\| Crane Papers are all-rag papers 
[hat is one thing you can be cer- 
tain of in this world of shifting 
standards. And that is important to 
all who buy paper—especially to 
those who have no other means to 
judge its content than by the water- 
mark. For when you hold a sheet 
of paper to the light and see the 
mark of Crane, you know you are 
getting all-rag paper — paper made 
of nothing but cotton and linen 
fibres. 

This is the traditional Crane way 
of making paper, for no one has 
ever discovered in any other fibres 
the enduring equal of cotton and 
linen for making fine paper. A 
sheet of Crane's Paper is a living, 
lasting thing — defying usage and 
time itself. No wonder Crane's is 
used for the bonds and stock certif- 
icates of leading corporations — 
for documents and legal papers of 
importance and value. Only Crane's 
meets the standards set for these 
Only Crane's 


serves the needs of men in_ high 


exacting purposes. 


command in their correspondence 
—of banks and business houses 
that fully evaluate their standing 
and hold their customers in high 
regard, 

There is a Crane Paper suited to 
every important business need. Your 
engraver, lithographer or printer will 
gladly help you in your selection, 
or we shall be pleased to send you 


samples from our mills in Dalton. 


Crane's Bond 


Crane’s Fine Papers is the first 


leader of the line of 
paper to be called “bond paper.” 
Crane's Japanese Linen and Crane's 
Post are other fine papers for busi- 
ness use, enabling those who take 
pride in their correspondence and all 
other written forms, to be on. the 
Crane standard of ¢ vcellence through- 


out their organization. 


Let the Crane 
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Fine Print 


| . SHOULD BE unnecessary to remind a purchasing 
agent of the importance of reading fine print on con- 
tracts, but lest it be overlooked in our busy life, it is 
well to pause a moment to refresh our minds of this 
very important phase of purchasing and selling. There 
| are certain attributes of a well ordered life, such as 
honesty and sobriety, that we know are right and 
proper, but in our frailty we have to be kept reminded 
constantly that such attributes are right and proper, 
| and sometimes it helps us when we are faced with the 
| penalties and horrible examples. 
| As far as the average purchasing official is concerned, 
there are two types of contracts with which he is 
familiar : 

1. The contract or agreement drawn up to cover 
specifications for our requirements of certain equip- 
ment or improvement to personal property. In some 
cases it is completely typewritten, and in other cases 
it is submitted on a standard printed form containing 
all of the standard requirements as set forth by our 
attorneys. 

2. There is the other type, which contracts for our 
requirements of materials or services from a vendor who 
has a standard form of contract used for all his custo- 
mers. 

What do we mean by fine print? One attorney friend 
states there is no legal definition of the term. In this 
paper, we have in mind the size of type frequently found 


i 


| in contracts, which is so small that at the time of 
{ signing the contract it appears not worth the effort of 
reading. He further states that the law recognizes 


that which can be read and nothing else and takes no 
cognizance of the fact that one man’s vision is better 
than another’s. In the eyes of the law, the signing of a 
written contract is a solemn thing, and the law as 
sumes that when one signs, one has read, and that the 
signer understands and is prepared to perform the 
provisions set forth. If it were otherwise, there would 
4 be no foundation, no definitenesss, no certainty. 

Why the fine print, anyway? In some cases, to 
make it easy to avoid reading, and a considerable 
number of people become tangled up in a maze of fine 

; print. This condition seems to prevail in general in 
the purchase of various types of personal property 
such as used cars, furniture and like equipment. At 
least, that type of contract is the one over which most 
of the Court cases are fought 

In my study of the subject, I reviewed practically all 

. of the usual run of contracts which our company has in 

force covering various commodities and _ services. 
I found the fine print on these contracts is almost the 
same, word for word, and the clauses are the same as 
those which are generally used in commercial business. 
In nearly all of these documents the fine print is found 
on the back of the sheet under the title ‘‘Conditions’’ 
and referred to as such on the face of the contract as 
becoming a part of the contract. 

These paragraphs cover such titles as ‘“‘Force Ma 
| jeure,”’ or in other words, “protection in case of war, 
fire, strike, etc.”’ Continuing, we find: the buyer’s 
| failure to fulfill payment terms; disputes; claims; 
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patent guarantees; value of money or inflation; trans 
fer of contract; price protection against decline; provi 
sion for adjustment of price at stated intervals; buyer’s 
risk in use of materials; seller’s protection against new 
legislation or taxes; requirement of 30, 60 or 90 days’ 
prior notice to expiration date. There are others, but 
these are the common provisions. 

It is generally conceded that the fine print neces 
sary to cover these points is used because of lack of 
space, and not for the purpose of deceiving the put 
chaser. With few exceptions, all of the contracts re 
viewed are those with large national companies, and 
our experience teaches us that such sellers many times 
go far beyond their rights under the contract in order 
to retain the good will of the customer. 

One of my friends told me that in his long experience 
as purchasing executive he did not recall a single case 
of difficulty caused by ‘‘fine print” as it related to his 
discharge of company business, but it was in his per 
sonal affairs where he had been caught. That is 
where most of the trouble comes. Several other pur 
chasing agents of long experience likewise could not 
recall difficulty with fine print. 

To make the remainder of my time of greater interest 
to you, I shall recite a few cases related to me by my 
friends: 


l Beware of salesmen promoting so-called mountain or beach 
resorts, or country club Read the small print on the applica 
tion blank. Several of my friends of considerable business ex 
perience signed such applications because of their friends’ 
recommendation, but later found that the fine print obligated 
them to pay ten years’ dues instead of one as they had supposed 
They were disappointed in the service provided and intended 
to cancel the mbership at the end of the year, but suit was 
filed for the dues for the full period of ten years 

2 Fine print in sot conditional sales contracts waives a 
person’s right under the Statute of Limitations. A purchaser 


of clothing signed a contract of purchase. He failed to make 
payment, and, after the four year period, the seller filed suit 
The purchaser thought the claim had been outlawed, but dis 
covered that he had overlooked the fine print provision which 
waived the statute 

3 An insurance policy, in consideration of a reduction in the 
premium, made it a condition of the policy that a fire extinguisher 
would be kept on the insured auto. A fire destroyed the cat 


when there was no extinguisher on it Chere was a breach of a 


promissory warranty that voided the policy, although there was 


evidence that the loss would have occurred even though the 
extinguisher had been on the car 

t. A common mistake made by purchasers of autos and other 
personal property is thinking that a repossession of the property 
releases them from further obligation. However, fine print in 
some contracts provides that the seller may again sell the property 


at auction or private sale, credit the account with the proceeds 
and file suit for the balance duc 


5. A type of burglary insurance has a provision stating the 
insured warrants that he had had no prior burglaries. Upon an 
attempt to collect after a second loss, the company refused to 
pay. 

6. An attorney, after unsuccessfully defending a young lady, 
asked her why she had signed that type of contract. She ans- 
wered that ‘“‘The gentleman selling the car was such a nice young 
man.’’ Perhaps that is the cause of the failure to read fine print 


lll Inany cases 
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You can expect greater shipping safety 
for your products and greater assurance 
of customer satisfaction with Gaylord 
corrugated or solid fibre boxes. One 
reason lies in the large room at the Gay- 
lord laboratories which is often called the 
School of Hard Knocks. 

Here, with the aid of an odd assortment 
of torture” devices, Gaylord master de- 
signers put their creations through every 
bounce and jounce, every twist and strain 
a loaded shipping box could ever receive. 
A School of Hard Knocks, indeed! 

But this practical Gaylord method as- 
sures you of two mighty important things. 
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y SCHOOL OF HARD 


(1) A shipping box that “can take it.” 
(2) Packing that will deliver your product 
satisfactorily despite “hard knocks” along 
the way. The Gaylord “Extra Margin of 
Safety,” thus created for every Gaylord 
Box. has brought reductions in damage 
claims, increased goodwill and provided 
strong selling arguments for hundreds of 
companies in a wide variety of fields. 
Let us study your particular shipping 
needs and provide you with a Gaylord 
design, graduated from this School of Hard 
Knocks to give you new opportunities 
for increased profits. Phone or write us 


today. No obligation. 
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Also Gaylord Folding Cartons...Grocet 
Bags and Sacks... Kraft and Specialt 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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O* REASON for the somewhat 
nervous attitude of many buy- 
ers with respect to patents is that 
there has been a common assump- 
tion that the one who buys a ma- 
chine from a manufacturer who is 
infringing a patent by making and 
selling it, might be restrained by an 
injunction against further use of the 
machine. The patent lawyer gen- 
erally supports the contention that 
a court would issue an injunction 
against such a buyer’s continued 
use of the infringing machine, but 
the general lawyer insists that such 
an injunction, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be an absurdity 
and should not be feared. Accord- 
ing to his view, the buyer could dis- 
charge whatever liability he may 
have incurred to the patentee by 
paying a reasonable amount for a li- 
cense to continue using the machine. 
Many complicated provisions in 
contracts are inserted on account of 
this fear that a buyer may be sub- 
jected to restraint by injunction. 
According to the view of the patent 
lawyer, such provisions are neces- 
sary. According to the view of the 
general lawyer, such provisions are 
not necessary. I shall not attempt 
to say which view is correct, but 
merely try to express the view of a 
practical business man. 

When one manufacturer has a 
patent on an important machine 
and another manufacturer infringes 
that patent, it is clear to the prac- 
tical man that the manufacturer 
who owns the patent will attack 
directly the source of the competi- 
tion that, if continued, may ruin his 
business. He will not spend his 
time going around the country to 
find all the little fellows who may be 
using that machine and make claims 
for patent infringement against 
them. Usually, all that the manu- 
facturer, whose patent has been 
infringed upon, seeks to recover 
is the proper royalty on the ma- 
chines made and sold by the infringer 
of the patent. If the manufacturer 
and seller is responsible, it seems 
that the buyers have little to fear. 
Some, however, may ask if it is 
necessary for the buyer to insist 
that the contract contain a provision 


that the seller will protect the 
buyer against claims for patent 
infringement. 


Address before the N.A.P.A. Conven- 
tion, May 22, 1939, San Francisco. 
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Protection on Patent Infringement 






HARRY L. ERLICHER 
ae 4 4 4 


Purchasing Agent 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


What is a claim for the infringe- 
ment of a patent? A patent does 
not authorize an inventor to make, 
sell, and use a machine embodying 
his invention. He already has these 
privileges. It merely gives the in- 
ventor certain means of protection 
against others who may try to make, 
sell, or use his invention. 

When a manufacturer sells his 
products, he automatically assures 
all buyers who purchase from him 
that they will receive a good title to 
whatever they buy and pay for. 
If, therefore, a manufacturer in 
fringes a patent by making or sell 
ing, and the buyer will infringe one 
by using the article that he has 
bought, it is clear that the buyer 
has not received a good title. What 
he has bought and paid for is not 
free from the claims of others. 

In such a case, a buyer is legally 
protected even though his seller has 
not included a special provision 
giving him an express warranty of 
title in so many words. This is 
because the law says that whenever 
a person sells goods, he at least im 
pliedly warrants that he has title 
and a full right to sell them. If the 
seller does not have this full right 
because of a patent on the goods, 
there is then a breach of this implied 
warranty of title, upon which the 
buyer is entitled to recover. 

There appears, however, to be 
one advantage to be gained by in 
cluding a special provision about 
patents in purchase contracts. The 
advantage is, because without such 
patent protection, the seller is under 
no obligation to defend the buyer 
against an unjustifiable claim for 
patent infringement. In other 
words, if the seller is convinced that 
a fake claim has been made, he can 
refuse to defend the buyer against it 
and should the buyer successfully 
defend against the claim, then the 
buyer could not recover from the 
seller the costs of defending. This 
may be ample justification for re 
quiring sellers to give buyers a 
special warranty against claims for 
patent infringement. The follow 
ing was suggested to me as a satis 
factory patent clause: 


‘The seller warrants that he has not 
infringed any United States Letters 
Patent by making or selling the articles 
sold under this contract, that the buyer 
will not infringe any such patent by using 
said articles, and that the seller, upon 
prompt notice from the buyer that a claim 
for infringement of a patent has been mad 
against the buyer on account of such use, 
will at the seller’s expense defend any 
such claim.”’ 


This, of course, is a short form of 
provision. Just contrast it with 
some of those frequently used and 
you can see how complicated the 
matter may become. Let me read 
to you one provision that was re 
cently submitted to my company : 


The Contractor shall and will indem 
nify, save harmless, and defend the Pur 
chaser from and against any and all suits, 
actions, legal proceedings, claims, de 
mands, damages, costs, expenses, and at 
torney’s fees incident to any infringe 
ment, or to any claimed infringement of 
any patent or patents in any way relating 
connected with the machinery, 
equipment, devices, or articles, or any part 
thereof furnished to the Purchaser as pro 
vided for in these specifications, or in any 
way connected therewith or with the use 
thereof by the purchaser, its successors or 
assigns 

In case a permanent injunction is se 
cured preventing the purchaser from oper 
ating the equipment as specified, the con 
tractor shall, at contractor’s expense, have 
the privilege of procuring the right for the 
purchaser to continue using said equip 
ment; to modify said equipment as to 
make said equipment noninfringing, it 
being understood that such modification, 
if any, must meet with the approval of the 
purchaser, and must also be of such nature 
as to, in the opinion of the purchaser, not 
impair the efficiency or cost of operating 
such equipment or quality of the product 
produced by said equipment; or the con 
tractor agrees to take back the equipment 
and refund the purchase price.”’ 


to ofr 


It requires little imagination to 
understand the reasoning behind 
this provision. Some patent lawyer 
included every conceivable form of 
protection for the buyer and gave 
little consideration to what would 
be fair for the seller. If the buyer 
has a lawyer prepare a provision 
that will give him all the protection 
he can possibly obtain, then the 
seller naturally will have one pre- 
pared to relieve him of as many 
burdens as possible. After the law- 

Continued on page 8? 
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.. a “variety” manufacturing program 
that you may never have suspected 


Next time, take a glance at all the things in your garage 
that are made of metal. Possibly dozens were made in 
whole or in part by Scovill — whose role in the indus- 
trial program is assisting other manufacturers to meet the 
multitudinous needs of a car, or a house, a hangar, a 
tool room, a power plant... 

In the scene above are 25 types of objects which came 
from Scovill mills and manufacturing plants — some 
made from Scovill mill products (brass, bronze, nickel 
silver; sheet, rod, wire and tubing) — others specially 


fabricated to order as screw machine products, 





SCOVIL 





stampings, or forgings which Scovill supplies. Few 
people in industry realize the many aspects of 
Scovill’s business — the many ways in which Scovill 
might serve them. 

You may use Scovill for any of a number of metals or 
made-from-metal articles ... and for any of a number 
of reasons: better quality control, faster delivery, pos- 
sibly lower cost. Write for a complimentary copy of 
“Masters of Metal” describing how these products and 
services may be put to work, profitably, for you. Address 
12 Mill Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
IN CANADA: 334 King St.. East. Toronto, Ontario. 
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NOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCE on 

y purchasing procedure through 
regulations and legislation has prob- 
ably passed the peak of the present 
cycle—for reforms, restrictions and 
prohibitions do move in waves or 
cycles which reflect public senti- 
ment, 

A reform movement usually 
carries its sponsors well beyond 
their original objective—or the cor- 
rective experiments fail to produce 
the results which were promised 
and the public reacts again, and 
may even condemn the leaders and 
policies which were in high favor a 
few years before. Labor got a dirty 
deal and the public sympathized; 
labor gives a dirty deal and the 
public condemns. We have seen 
that cycle in a few years—it is just 
as true of the actions of business, 
finance and political parties. 

A few years ago we had a liberal 
President and a Congress which 
obeyed him, but we had a con- 
servative Supreme Court held over 
from a previous cycle. Today we 
have a liberal Supreme Court and 
President but the new cycle brings 
a more conservative Congress. At 
some future time we may have a con- 
servative President and a conserva- 
tive Congress and the reorganization 
of the Supreme Court will again be 
an issue or vice versa; we may again 
find the Supreme Court too conser- 
vative for some futurg condition or 
leader. 6, 

The men who planned our govern- 
ment had a remarkable understand- 
ing of human nature and the cycle 
theory. Public sentiment is the 
controlling factor in political ac- 
tivities because political leaders 
follow it. Public’ sentiment does 
not jump from one viewpoint to 
another; it moves over gradually. 
You don’t reverse a machine going 
full speed ahead—you put on the 
brakes; slow it to a stop, and then 
reverse it. That is true of public 
sentiment and the political machines 
it directs. 

Today a changed public sentiment 
is definitely noticeable in surveys of 
public opinion, and is having its 
effect on legislative bodies and pub- 
lic officials. A new and better un- 
derstanding and relationship be- 
tween business and Government 
should be the result. 


Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, 


May 25, 1939, San Francisco 
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From One P. A. to Another 


GEORGE A. RENARD 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


National Association of Purchasing Agents 


The most serious mistake which 
could be made now would be to 
have our business and _ financial 
leaders fail properly to gauge the 
situation and the public's attitude. 
Public sentiment is reacting to New 
Deal failures just as it did to Old 
Deal failures ten years ago; but 
a number of the developments which 
have taken place under the present 
Administrations are strongly sup 
ported by public sentiment, and 
there is no indication the public 
wishes Old Deal failures substituted 
for the New Deal failures. 

The barriers to interstate com 
merce have been rapidly increasing 
over the past several years. In 
many instances the need for addi 
tional revenue was the cause but in 
many other instances that need 
was cleverly used to cover the sel 
fish motives of local residents who 
wished to protect their products 





from outside competition and secure 
a monopoly on the home market 
Inspection taxes, motor  vehicl 
taxes, labeling laws and preferential 
treatment for residents, local ma 
terials and contractors have become 
so numerous they present a serious 
barrier to trade. 

Last month the Council of State 
Governments sponsored a National 
Conference on Interstate Trade 
Barriers, in Chicago. The definition 
and disadvantages of these state 
trade barriers given there is in 
teresting to purchasing executives 


A trade barrier to commerce 
between the states is a statute, 
regulation or practice which oper 
ates or tends to operate to the 
disadvantage of persons, prod 
ucts or commodities coming from 
sister states, to the advantage of 
local residents and industries. It 
is an exact counterpart of the inter 
national situation, where each 
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country aims to isolate itself 
economically to its advantage and 
to the disadvantage of other na- 
tions. It has been said _ that 
should the barrier practice be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, we 
should revert into a confederation 
of 48 isolated states, rather than 
be ‘a more perfect union.’ ” 


That conference was sponsored 
by State officials and was approved 
and addressed by many important 
governmental executives both Fed- 
eral and State. So, the growth of 
that type of barrier will probably 
be much slower now; it is a growth 
which does not flourish in the light 
of publicity which reveals its real 
purpose and disadvantages. 

I think the same is true of the 
epidemic of resale and price-fixing 
laws and regulations for that pur- 
pose in the merchandise field. 
Groups of retailers and whole- 
salers were responsible for that 
movement and consumers have 
recognized its true purpose-—and 
reacted. The promise of an easy 
road to success and profits through 
legislation, has had little more suc- 
cess in the merchandising field than 
it has had in industry through 
NRA and the Guffey Act. 

The Fair Trade Laws and price 
maintenance laws are permissive 
not mandatory. Ordinarily a 
manufacturer need not come under 
them, although retail groups which 
sponsor their passage usually bring 
influence and pressure to bear 
they follow through and work on 
the manufacturers when the legisla- 
ture no longer requires their at- 
tention. The manufacturer may 
then fix a resale price but that is 
done with contracts and he must 
enforce the contract; the state does 
not generally accept that responsi- 
bility——and why should it? 

That leaves a manufacturer with 
the large job of policing and legal 
enforcement——and as action must 
be taken against distributors who 
sell his products, and in plain view 
of customers who buy them, the 
arrangement is not too welcome and 
has not been generally adopted out- 
side the drug and liquor fields. 

A newer type of fair trade law is 
being sponsored by manufacturers 
and by some distribution groups. 
It is known as the “Loss Leader’”’ 
law because it prohibits sales below 
cost plus a minimum markup to 
cover labor and overhead. This 
type of law leaves dealers free to 
compete in merchandising — effi- 
ciency and service costs and, at the 
same time prohibits the cutting of 
prices for advertising purposes which 
is the principal complaint of re- 
tailers against chain stores and 
other mass distributors. 
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The “Loss Leader’ law also is 
mandatory and places the enforce- 
ment on the State—a very desirable 
feature from the manufacturer's 
viewpoint. Since this type of legis- 
lation affords all the protection 
either the manufacturer or the dealer 
is logically entitled to have—and, 
since it is much more economic and 
practical than the resale price-fixing 
type of fair trade laws—it is prob- 
ably the best solution of the problem 
and the one which will be followed. 

The courts have not swallowed 
all these price and business restric- 
tion laws either. Two instances in 
the State of Florida are good illus- 
trations. In February, the United 
States Supreme Court held that an 
inspection tax of 15¢ per hundred 
pounds on foreign cement was a 
subterfuge to collect an import tax 
or bar the foreign product, and was 
unconstitutional and invalid. 

The law establishing that inspec- 
tion fee did not tax domestic ce- 
ment; consequently, it was a dis- 
crimination, and no state has a 
right to place a tariff on imported 
materials. 

In a decision two weeks ago a 
three-judge Federal Court held a 
Florida law, which guaranteed 
growers 32¢ per box for grapefruit, 
was unconstitutional. The suit was 
brought by canning companies to 
test the right of the State to inter- 
fere with their right to purchase 
below the pegged price. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
public sentiment, practical effects 
and the courts are combining to slow 
down, if not reverse, the trend 
toward legislative restrictions on 
business transactions. 

Competition and the controls, 
regulations and influences which 
affect competition are probably the 
most controversial problem con- 
fronting business and Government. 
Political leaders have won fame, 
and sometimes fortunes, by battling 
or shadow-boxing with monopoly 
which is one angle of the broad prob- 
lem of competition. Another angle 
of it, labeled stabilization, conserva- 
tion or co-operation, is the theme 
song of most of our trade associa- 
tions, and requires entirely too much 
of the time of many important busi- 
ness executives. 

At present, we have a National 
Economic Committee exploring in 
that field and the Federal Trade 
Commission and Justice Depart- 
ment are blasting in it with the most 
active prosecution of price-fixing, 
collusion and restraint of trade 
we have known since the trust-bust- 
ing days of another President Roose- 
velt. 

Continued on page 66 
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Tell us your FABRICATING PROB 
LEMS. We will gladly send samples a: 
suggestions without obligation. /# 
fabricate above parts ourselves. 


We are equipped to furnish 4 
our alloys for all purposes in gauges f1 


.017 to 1% inch diameter. Bristol R 
Wire has been specially processed for 
manufacturer of Tubular, Split or Comm 
Rivets. Bristol Screw Wire will pro 


round, flat, oval or washer head Se 
full perfect heads and threads. 

Bristol Wire is also processed espe 
for Screw Eyes, Hooks, Chains, Sprir 
Jewelry, Common and Safety Pins. Ou 
experience has been broad in solving 
troubles. 


THE 
BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Brass and Copper Alloys 
Hi | SHEET - ROD - WIRE 
| Established 1850 
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Personnel 


NE VERY DEFINITE measure of executive 
O success is the ability to build an adequate staff. 
Every purchasing director has the responsibility of see- 
ing that competent men are coming along in his depart- 
ment, ready to step into positions of responsibility as 
the need arises. That is a problem of procurement 
fundamentally as important—or more so—as any com- 
modity item that he buys. Where shall he find the 
men, and what is the specification to which this human 
material, the flesh and blood of purchasing, shall con- 
form? 

It is characteristic of purchasing that the greater 
part of specific training for the position is done in the 
department itself. That may be likened to the proc- 
essing operations. But just as in the factory produc- 
tion department, the success of the process will depend 
to a large extent on the quality of the material with 
which we work. Natural aptitudes and personality are 
of course matters of individuality. There are other 
factors, however, such as background, experience and 
education, over which we can exercise some discretion 
or control. They are worthy of special attention in 
order that we may have young men qualified to respond 
to the special training. 

Of course it is possible to go out and hire a seasoned 
purchasing man who has had his training in some other 
purchasing department. That is sometimes done, but 
in a relatively small number of cases. The consensus 
is against the practice. But even if it were more gen 
erally done, it wouldn't solve the basic problem, for 
these men would have to be replaced in turn. 

Your Committee on Education has long recognized 
the dual nature of this problem. It has made available 
a great deal of valuable material to assist in the de- 
velopment of purchasing knowledge and _ efficiency 
among men who are already in the buying field. And 
it has actively fostered the introduction of purchasing 
courses into the curriculum of schools and colleges of 
business administration. The latter project aims to 
establish a better understanding of the purchasing func 
tion among business executives generally, and at the 
same time to provide a body of young men, well 
grounded in the fundamentals, from whom the pur 
chasing agents of tomorrow may be recruited. It is 
with this last phase of the subject that we are now par 
ticularly concerned. 

A sound basis for approaching this subject is con 
tained in a study made by the N.A.P.A. and issued in 
February, 1936 witha detailed analysis by George Price 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and George 
Renard of the national office. That study undertook 
to get the considered opinion of buying executives as 
to the most desirable background for men entering 
purchasing work. There is nothing absolute about 
these recommendations. They do not imply that 
this is the only course of training that will produce a 
successful buyer. But they do indicate the sort of edu 
cation that may be most desirable. 

An interesting and illuminating sidelight to this 
study is provided by analyzing the personal experience 
records of the 175 men contributing to it. If there is a 
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Educating Purchasing Department 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


Editor of PURCHASING 


discrepancy between their opinion and the facts of thei: 
own training, don't discount the results. Bear in mind 
that we are striving tc attain a better solution, and that 
the conscientious man is most acutely conscious of the 
shortcomings of his own preparation. 

While there is a fairly wide latitude in the opinions ex 
pressed, three points stand out as sufficiently well ac 
cepted to indicate a clear trend of thought. 

|. Preferably, the man headed for a responsiblk 
position in purchasing should be college trained. Engi 
neering courses are regarded as highest in importance, 
supplemented by studies in industrial subjects, business 
administration, and finance. 

2. Preferably, he should be selected from within the 
organization itself. That is a definite recommendation 
in half the replies to this study, and it is even more 
strikingly brought out by implication, in stating the 
other side of the case. Only 11 of the 175 said that they 
would just as soon have a man trained in some othet 
company, and only 5 expressed a preference for that 
type of training. 

3. Specific training in the purchasing department 
is essential. As preparation for the purchasing assign 
ment, work in production is preferred, with stores ex 
perience ranking second, both indicating the importance 
of familiarity with the handling and applications of the 
materials to be bought 

The personal experience record of the 175 successful 
purchasing executives generally follows this recom 
mended pattern, though in a lesser degree. 79 of the 
175 are college graduates. The largest single group of 
these-—-exactly half of those whose college work was 
planned for a particular field-—was in engineering. 57 
received all of their training in their present organiza 
tion, and the average number of positions held was 
small, being only slightly over three. All but 9 report 
specific periods of training in the purchasing department, 
average length of service in buying being from 10 to 20 
years. Prior experience included production work in 
94 cases; accounting, 77; stores, 70; sales, 69; and 
engineering, +7 

Let me clarify that picture, tracing the pattern as 
purchasing men would like to have it work out, and as 
it actually does work out, whether through planning ot 
through circumstances. The ideal course would be (1 
education in engineering or administration, (2) a gen 
eral apprenticeship in production and stores, providing 
first-hand knowledge of the materials and methods of 
the organization, and (3) specific training in the pur 
chasing department. There are countless possible varia 
tions. More training and experience can compensate 
for less education, and the personal factor will always 
rank high in importance But this is regarded as the 
most desirable preparation. 

It follows from this that education for purchasing, 
as distinguished from the training period in industry, 
is not conceived of in any narrow vocational sense. 
Rather, it should be planned to provide a broad founda 
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into National Biscuit Co. products 


Chocolate kettles and marshmal- problems of energy conservation 
low beaters are two of the many and control. 

ieces of equipment in the National 
Biscuit Company's ¢ ‘ambridge. Mass. 
plant for whick heat must be con- 
served and controlled. The steam 
pipes for these and other processes 
are insulated with materials made by 
Keasbey & Mattison—a company with 
long experience in the development 
of improved insulation products and Because of their superior proper- 
in their scientific application to 


i: 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA 
PRODUCTS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON sonrren 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Established more than 65 vears 
ago, the Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany pioneered in the development 
of Asbestos and Magnesia products, 
originating many of the most effi- 
cient forms of insulation in wide- 
spread use today. 


ties, K.& M products brought new 
economies to countless industries, 
and this Company rapidly grew to a 
national institution with nation-wide 
facilities. Today, Keasbey & Mattison 
is one of the manufacturing leaders 
of America Distributors’ warehouses 
are strategically located through- 
out the country for quick service. 





Ba easbey & Mattison’s long experience in providing industrial plants 
with high efficiency heat insulation for specific conditions has kept us 
closely in touch with the problems of the buyer. The policies of K &M 
Distributors are co-ordinated with those of this Company to insure your 
maximum satisfaction. Emphasis is placed upon a constructive insula- 
tion service to meet your needs, in which the high quality of K &M 
materials plays an essential part. For dependable products and 
intelligent service, you can rely upon K & M Distributors. 
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K & M insulation helps to put the flavor 


See K & M's Fiery Snow- 
moan and Exhibit in the 


Home Building Cente 
at the N.Y. World's Fair 
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Checking Credibility of Suppliers 


DAVID H. THOMAS 


Purchasing Agent 
The Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 
Salt Lake City 


T WOULD SEEM THAT a talk on “Checking 
I Credibility of Suppliers’’ would be intended pri- 
marily for the benefit of the new or young purchasing 
agent. However, I have known old timers to become 
careless and perhaps lazy in their work, and all of a 
sudden awake to discover that they and their firms are 
in an embarrassing situation, due to the fact that the 
credibility of a certain supplier had not been checked. 

In the first place, this work Credibility is a very 
wholesome and forthright word. Literally it means 
the state or quality of being credible, or capable of be- 
ing believed; worthy of confidence; trustworthy. If 
I had to epitomize the word credibility by another word, 
the first thing that would occur to me would be char- 
acter. Character consists of moral and ethical fiber. 
Nothing is stronger than the fiber of which it is com- 
posed, and it therefore comes down to this: What is 
the character of the supplier? Is it good, bad, or in- 
different? Does it bubble up at the fountainhead in a 
steady, constant and dependable flow, or does it gush 
up on Monday and dry up on Tuesday? 

No man or institution—and, here again we must not 
forget that an institution is composed of men—can lay 
claim to credibility, or confidence, or trustworthiness, 
whose character is negative or in any way lacking in 
stability. There just is no substitute for character. 
But perhaps our difficulty is in ascertaining to our own 
satisfaction whether or not the supplier possesses the 
sterling qualifications that constitute character—the 
kind of character we purchasing agents can depend on. 

It may seem like a more or less paradoxical state- 
ment, but as I see it, the credibility of a supplier de- 
pends a good deal more on what he thinks of his own 
character than what we, as buyers, think of it. Be 
cause, no matter what we think of it, the actual level 
of the supplier's character can never be higher than he 
himself thinks it, and is prepared to maintain it under 
any and all conditions and circumstances. 

The purchasing agent must be keenly aware of the 
credibility of those with whom he deals. A thorough 
knowledge of the trustworthiness of salesmen, sales 
managers, and firms is one of the most valuable assets 
of the experienced buyer. Some authorities maintain 
that a knowledge of reliable sources of supply is the 
most important indication of a purchaser's ability. 
At all times this information is of inestimable value, but 
especially is it of value in emergencies and times of 
stress. It is then that the firm whose reputation and 
credibility has been built up and proved over a term of 
years, and which has become part of the purchasing 
agent’s subconscious mind, is given business without 
competition—the buyer knowing that the firm will be 
fair as to price, prompt and reliable as to service, and 
trustworthy as to quality 

However, one of the easiest habits to fall into, and 
one of the most dangerous, is to take things for granted. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ A wise 

Address before the N.A.P.A. Convention, May 24, 1939, San 
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P. A. knows that eternal vigilance is also the price of 
security in purchasing 

In addition to the more or less intangibles, there is 
the practical side that must be considered in checking 
the credibility of suppliers 


l How does the institution today compare with the in 
stitution of yesterday? 

2 Is the firm large enough to handle your present busi 
ness and business you might give them in the future? 

3. Have they a good rating with Dun & Bradstreet? 

4. Do they cooperate with you? 

5 Are they keeping up with the times? 


The best way to answer most of these, and many 
other questions, is a personal visit to, and personal 
acquaintanceship with the institution itself. The wise 
P. A. takes advantage of every plant visit possible. 
But no matter how you do it, by all means get ac 
quainted with your suppliers. 

Another thing —let’s not permit the laudable desire 
to obtain a lower price lead us into giving business to 
someone who might ‘‘fall down’’ on us. Before we buy 
at a lower price, and especially before we take ad 
vantage of a so-called ‘“‘bargain offer,’ let’s make sure 
in some positive manner that the bargain will not prove 
to be a boomerang. When the price looks extra good, 
make sure of credibility before placing the order. 

After all, what a purchasing agent should be pri 
marily interested in is performance. That means a 
proper performance and a constant performance, and 
it doesn’t mean anything of a sporadic or speculative 
nature—but it means something that is dependable 
within the bounds of human endeavor. 

To me, the ideal supplier is an institution that I can 
figuratively take by the hand, as I would a friend of 
long-standing, feeling secure in the thought that they 
will respect but never betray a confidence; they will 
measure my trust in them by their faith in me, to the 
end that there will exist between us an understanding 
of such complete good-will that, to quote the good book, 
will ‘‘Make the hard path easy and the crooked way 
straight.’ 

In conclusion I am going to cite a specific instance 
where checking the supplier is very often neglected and 
most urgently needed. I refer to the necessity of check 
ing the credibility of our suppliers of government, our 
suppliers of laws and their enforcement—bearing in 
mind that credibility means ‘‘capable of being believed; 
worthy of confidence; and trustworthy.’ Not only 
should a purchasing agent do this kind of checking, but 
all good citizens should do it. I care not whether it be 
done for a selfish purpose (to make safe our jobs in this 
wonderful land) or for a patriotic one (to make safe 
our present form of government)—the big thing is to 
do it and do it often. And if in our checking, we find 
our suppliers to be furnishing us government that is 
not in accord with the specifications of the good old 
American plan, it is our duty to protest in every pos- 
sible way and, if necessary, ‘‘cancel the contract”? and 
get ourselves a safer and more credible supplier. 
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better plating 


“SEYCAST” 


a new 99% + pure 


cast nickel anode 


DESIGNED primarily for bright 
nickel plating, but an excellent anode 
wherever even corrosion, smooth de- 
posit and economical operation are 
important. Recommended only for hot 
Watts baths having a pH of 4.5 elec- 
trometric or lower; i. e., for high acid 
baths. When used in sufficient numbers, 
practically no nickel salts need be added to 
the plating bath as replenishment. 


The envelope formed during corrosion is 
soft. The quantity of sludge is extremely 
small and remains within the bag—a protec- 
tion against rough plate in high current den- 
sity baths. 


Whether your shop plates Bright Nickel 
or not, you will find the *‘Seycast” a highly 
efficient’ and economical anode. Detailed 
information on ‘*Seycast”’ Anodes, and also on 
the Seymour Bright Nickel Process, sent on 
request. 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 
55 FRANKLIN ST. SEYMOUR, CONN. 
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EFORE WE MAY PROPERLY consider proce- 

dures for protection against safety hazards, we must 
first recognize that safety work is a fundamental activ 
ity in any well organized industrial establishment. 
There are two very good reasons why this is true. First, 
it prevents accidental injuries, suffering, and some- 
times death to employees and, second, it also prevents 
loss in time, equipment, materials, and money. 

Either of these reasons is sufficient to bring about the 
realization of the necessity for carrying on some form of 
safety work. In the small organization the safety work 
undoubtedly must be handled by one man, but in the 
larger organization, the work is usually handled by a 
Safety Department, which carries on its work in close 
cooperation with other departments of the organization. 
In each case, the safety measures to be taken are sub- 
stantially the same, and the part the purchasing agent 
takes in the safety program is similar. His opportunity 
lies in accepting fully his responsibility for what we shall 
term ‘Safe Purchasing.” My remarks are concerned 
primarily with the larger type of organization, with the 
hope that at least some of the ideas expressed may be 
applicable to any organization regardless of size. 

Experience has taught us that the safety job cannot 
be carried on by one man, or by one department, alone. 
A high degree of cooperation between all departments 
is necessary, if proper results are to be obtained. 
Where conferences between Purchasing and Engineer 
ing Departments are being held, leading to the develop- 
ment of new construction, alterations to, or purchase 
of new equipment, the head of the Safety Department 
is called in so as to utilize his knowledge of accident 
causes. This precaution may save many dollars which 
otherwise might be lost. For instance, the engineer 
knows just how to design and specify a conveyor for 
maximum production. He may not, however, be 
familiar with the accident hazards that the conveyor 
may create, and so the safety man should approve the 
plans and specifications from a safety standpoint. 

Further, our experience has taught us that certain 
fundamentals must be recognized. These may be 
termed Engineering, Education, and Enforcement. 

As purchasing agents we are not closely concerned 
with the educational and enforcement features of the 
safety program. We are, however, vitally concerned 
with many of the engineering phases of the work. As 
part of our duties we must select and purchase various 
items of machinery, tools, equipment, and materials 
used in our factories. Part of our responsibility, and 
often to a considerable degree, is to see that in the 
design, manufacture, or choice, safety in all of these 
items has received proper attention. 

The purchasing agent has a great deal of his basic 
safety precautions taken care of for him, because most 
vendors realize that it is distinctly to their advantage to 
incorporate in the original design, and as an integral 
part of the product, all possible safeguards, rather than 
require the purchaser to install home-made, make- 
shift, or non-commercial safeguards. 

However, in order to fully protect his company 
against safety hazards, the purchasing agent must 
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Akron, Ohio 


reasonably be expected to have in mind special fea 
tures of this work 


l He must be familiar with departmental and plant 
process hazards in respect to equipment and ma 
terials 

2 He should study the accident experience of depart 
ments, processes, etc., where equipment or materials 
are being used 

3. He should be familiar with specific locations and de 
partmental use of machinery or equipment which 
is under consideration for purchase 

4. He must have an opportunity to study reports of 
accident investigations where injuries may have been 
caused through failure of machinery, equipment, or 
materials 

5. He must keep in touch with all safety activities in so fat 
as they pertain to materials, equipment, or machinery 
purchased 


Many articles to be purchased will have no need of 
consideration from the viewpoint of safety. It is sur 
prising, however, how numerous are the items that 
have an important bearing on this subject. A com 
plete list of these should be on hand in the Purchasing 
Department, so that the safety factor may be given con 
sideration in the purchase. Among the most impor 
tant of these are personal protection equipment such as 
goggles, ladders, containers, clothing, respirators, 
masks, and the like. Also, in such ordinary items as 
hand tools, reflectors, tool racks, cleaning rags, may lie 
purchase hazards. 

Some examples may be cited such as improperly 
annealed hammers; improper lens in goggles, causing 
unnecessary eye strain and fatigue; poorly and im 
properly made safety shoes, unable to withstand strain, 
causing crushing of employees’ toes; wooden tote boxes 
in place of steel, causing infection of workers’ hands 
from splinters; and the use of solvent cleaners before 
being chemically and physically analyzed to determine 
the degree of toxicity or inflammability. Containers 
may well represent a problem in safety considerations. 
In our own plant, we require that all cans or containers 
containing gasoline, inflammable oils, solvents, or any 
other inflammable material, be painted red. Contain 
ers holding non-inflammable material of a special na 
ture, such as carbon tetrachloride, must be painted 
green. These markings are made a part of the pur- 
chase specifications wherever possible and _ practical. 

Elevator cables are another example. In addition 
to the purchase specifications, we require that no cable 
be purchased unless it is also on the approved list of 
the elevator manufacturer as a satisfactory cable. 

These are but a few examples indicating the need in 
the Purchasing Department of proper specifications to 
safeguard the buyer. 

It is, however, in the purchase of larger items, es 
pecially machinery, where there exists the greatest need 
for ‘Safe Purchasing.’’ Most modern machines may 
now be purchased with adequate safeguards as integral 
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following items: 
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Do not consider any machine that has been only 
partly guarded by the manufacturer, making it 
necessary to install make-shift safeguards 

Be particular to see that any purchased machine 
complies fully with the safety regulations of the 
state in which it is to be operated. Have in mind 
that safety regulations vary greatly in different 
states. A rubber stamp on the face of the order 
may be used for this purpose, or it may be incor 
porated as a part of the terms and conditions of 
the purchase order. A suggested form might read 
as follows: 

“Articles covered by this purchase order are to 
be used in the State of and must 
comply fully with all laws and regulations cover 
ing safety and protection of employees in that 
State.” 

If your plant has a safety code, be sure that the 
equipment you purchase complies with that code 
The manufacturer usually is ready and willing to 
redesign any product according to plans and speci 
fications of the buyer. 

If equipment is special or unusual, call in the manu 
facturer for his experience and counsel as to safety 
features. 

Have in mind that what sometimes seems an out 
of proportion cost for adequate safeguards may 
be considerably less than the estimated cost of add 
ing homemade safeguards. Experience shows that 
the best place to safeguard a machine is in the proc- 
ess of design and construction 

Do not let cost be too great a factor in supplying 
the proper safeguards. Accident costs may well 
be more than the entire cost of the machine itself 
Repairs and loss of time of employees may run 
into a considerable figure. The purchasing agent 
will do well to find out about some of these costs 
when accidents occur. If time permitted, many 
examples could be cited to bear witness to the ad 
visability of paying extra money for proper safe 
guards, but I will mention only one. It is true that 
this is an isolated case, but it proves the point. A 
grinder, unguarded, was purchased for $35.00 
An accident occurred, caused by a bursting wheel 
One workman received a broken leg; another lost 
an eye. Settlement of these claims amounted to 
$4,175.00. An estimated cost of a proper safe 
guard was $50.00. The result would have been an 
estimated saving of $4,150.00. (This case was 
taken from the records of the National Safety Coun 


cil.) 


When placing an order for such 
equipment, the purchasing agent will have in mind the 


As a typical example of what may be done to pre 
vent accidents, the recent purchase of a large press by 


my own company is illuminating. 
specifications called for cast iron castings. 


The manufacturer's 
In a press 


of this size, this represented a narrow margin of safety. 
At somewhat of an increase in price, cast steel was 
specified, giving 100°, assurance against accident due 
to breakage. 

Of course, no matter how careful the buyer may be in 
safety specifications with the manufacturer, there are 
usually further precautions to be taken after installa- 


tion of the equipment. 


However, this is a job for the 


safety department and the company engineer, since 
these cases are pertinent to the identical installation 
only and cannot be put up to the manufacturer to 
handle. 

The purchasing agent may further protect his com- 
pany by special safety clauses on his purchase orders. 
In connection with our own order, we have such clauses 
which cover not only the purchase of equipment, but 
also liability for work of any kind done on the com- 


pany's premises. 


They also require full protection 


against any claims arising from the terms or provisions 
of any applicable Workmen's Compensation Law. 
further requires that the vendor or contractor be in- 
sured against all liability under such law or laws. 
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TURN YOUR TESTING 
LABORATORY LOOSE ON 


THIS NEW 
RING BINDER 


BY NATIONAL 


i ~ 


Here is a new ring binder, covered with a type of 
buckram impregnated with a glaze that makes it, 
*“‘case-hardened.”” 


in effect, Under any reasonable 


test it is far superior to the old, cloth-covered types 


Try it with ink-spots. They come off cleanly with 
a damp cloth. Dirt or grease washes off without a 
trace. Any ordinary office soilage leaves this binde: 
unharmed. It will even withstand many extra- 


ordinary kinds of punishment in field or shop use 


Try the effect of ordinary abrasion—of rubbing and 
scraping. Even the brutal punishment of grinding 
a heel into this fabric won't tear the threads. Give 
it any fair service test and you will be pleased with 


its qualities. 


Next time you consider ring binders for hard usage, 


ask your stationer about National glazed, linen- 


finish buckram binder No. 3781. 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
HOLYOKE MASS. 
















One P. A. to Another the competitive system to operate 
(Continued from page 59) freely in determining the prices 
for processed and manufactured 
| Under the competitive system materials? You know the answers 
the system we are supposed to Of course, we now have a con 
operate under and which our anti- siderable burden of taxes and in 
trust laws were enacted to protect elastic, fixed charges to make out 
an oversupply of a commodity or costs rigid, but haven't we to a very 
a surplus of production capacity is considerable extent abandoned the 

| supposed to bring the price down competitive system? 
and correct the maladjustment be- What has replaced it? Nothing 
tween supply and demand. The that can be called a policy, much 
i surplus should not only affect the less a system. Do you know of 
| price of the surplus, but of the en any leader of business, labor, Gov 
tire supply. Do we permit it to ernment or finance who offers a 
4 bring down the price of cotton and practical solution of our unemploy 
i] wheat? Do we permit it to in- ment problem—one that will put 
| fluence labor rates? Do we permit our men, machines, acres and dol 


LOOK FOR 


m RED TAN 


—the mark of the files with 
teeth shaped like those of a 





metal cutting saw. They 
cut faster, with less 
effort —you CUT in- 


stead of scr ape. 


Ask Your 
Supply Dealer 

















SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO., Fischbure. Mass 


lars to work? Nearly all rec 
mendations are for restrictions 
production and would increase u 
employment in their own or sony 
related area; somewhat like pouring 
gasoline on a fire. 

Each group would build dams 
and dikes to protect itself from th 
tides of depression and the result 
is a series of islands which may 
briefly protect those shipwrecked on 
them, but has no real effect on th 
flood of adverse economic conditions 
and, in fact, really increase the diffi 
culties of others and the economy 
asa whole. Each group would save 
its own hide even at the expense of 
all others. 

As a result we have developed 
political factions along economic 
lines-—we call them political pressure 
groups. The Government must ap 
pease the labor vote, and the busi 
ness vote, and the farm vote—and 
we are beginning to recognize a 
consumer's interest in these prob 
lems, or in the answers which protect 
other groups at the expense of the 
consumer. 

As a result, we find the position of 
Government, and its relation to 
these various groups, have com 
pletely changed. The change was so 
gradual it was hardly noticeable 
but we have traveled a long way 
from the belief ‘“‘the best govern 
ment is the one which governs 
least. 

All elements seem willing to 
give the Government more re 
sponsibility but insist on rugged 
individualism and liberty of action 
when the suggestion is made that 
Government must have additional 
authority. Some one has said we 
are all in favor of democracy in 
government and religion but insist 
on dictatorial management of out 
own affairs. 

Every other important nation 
has shortages of men, money and 
materials while we have surpluses. 

[he demand for war preparations, 
armaments, armies and navies are 
compelling them to reduce the 
ordinary use of labor and materials 
for popular consumption, and from 
30 to 50% of their total national 
income is being confiscated or spent 
for those purposes. Even our sorry 
condition is immeasurably better 
than theirs, unemployment and all. 
But can our problem be answered 
by political determinations forced 
by sectional and economic groups? 
That is what we have, and it is no 
substitute for competition in ex 
panding consumption and produc 
tion and regulating prices. 

The answer may require greater 
authority for Government to meet 

these new conditions jand responsi 
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bilities and permit it to crack down 
on some of the selfish activities 
which magnify our general problem 
of unemployment. We can agree 
that labor and agriculture need to 
have their demands curbed, and 
they can no doubt agree that some 
curbs must be placed on business 
and finance. 

Our only hope for a solution lies 
in a compromise which is best for 
all these contending interests and 
is not partial to or dictated by any 
of them. 

In other countries, monopoly and 
restraint of trade are not only legal 

they are encouraged when they 
serve the public interest. I be- 
lieve we are going in that direction, 
for we cannot continue to demand 
competition which we do not have, 
and prohibit collusion, price-fixing 
and restraint of trade which we do 
have. We are operating under a 
bootleg economy that is_ partly 
competitive——and that part is legal, 
frequently poor and often bank- 
rupt. Another part is not so com- 
petitive and, strictly speaking, that 
part operates illegally——and it is 
frequently the most profitable and 
the most efficient and desirable part 
of our economy. How could we 
function without our great indus- 
trial organizations in the chemical, 
metals, textiles and manufacturing 
fields? 

The sound economic program 
which will permit our production 
to be sold and consumed, and our 
resources of men, money, acres and 
equipment to be employed, may call 
for monopolies in some instances 
and semi-monopolies in others. We 
may require both restraint of trade 
and governmental regulations in 
order to protect competitive areas 
in our economy and, at the same 
time, restrain the excesses in non- 
competitive fields. 


Association Publications 
Awards 


Awards of merit for association 
magazines during the past year 
were made as follows: First, to the 
Mid-West Purchasing Agent, pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Association ; 
second, to the Canadian Purchasor, 
published by the Canadian Associa- 
tions; third, to the Chicago Pur- 
chasor, published by the Chicago 
Association. 


Attendance Cup 


The cup for best attendance at 
the San Francisco convention, pre- 
sented by the New Orleans Associa- 
tion, was won by the Utah Associa- 
tion. 
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The a Giant 


displays his wares .... 


You are cordially invited to visit the exhibit of the 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., whose Acco 
trade-mark is a hallmark of quality for 137 products 
used by industry, transportation and agriculture, and 
by the general public. 

Here you will see interesting functional products 
that were invented and pioneered each to perform 
essential services for mankind. 


It is indeed appropriate that this exhibit is located 
on the ‘‘Avenue of Pioneers,’’ opposite the familiar 
Trylon and Perisphere. For it reveals the latest refine- 
ments of Hazard—the first wire rope; Reading-Pratt 
& Cady—the first swing check valve and first bar stock 
valve; Page—the first wire fence; Weed—the first tire 
chain; Tru-Lay—the first preformed wire rope. 


All these and other divisions of Acco are still pio- 
neering in the field of developmental research for a 
better and safer world. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT e¢ CONNECTICUT 


(pn AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION @ AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION e ANDREW C. CAMPEELL DIVISION @ FORD 

CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION e HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION @ HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION © OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. @ PAGE STEEL AND 
WIRE DIVISION @ READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION @ READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION © WRIGHT 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. ¢ IN ENGLAND: BRITISH 
WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. # THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. In Business for Your Safety 
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Should the Purehasing Agent 
Be Responsible for Making 


Construction Contracts? 


¥ MANY COMPANIES the Purchasing Depart 
ment has little to do with the preparation of con- 
tracts covering new construction work, its duties in 
this direction being confined merely to the placing of 
repair orders. In other companies the Engineering 
and Purchasing Departments send the data required 
for the preparation of such contracts to the Legal 
Department, where the contract is completed and 
turned back for further handling. Sometimes it is 
strictly an executive matter, with the preparation of the 
contract left to the Contractor who presents it to the 
Owner for signature. 

After all, new construction work is essentially a pur- 
chase, and I believe such agreements should be made by 
the Purchasing Department in conjunction with the 
engineers and attorneys. To do this it is necessary for 
the Purchasing Department to equip itself adequately 
in personnel so that the work is properly done, and it 
goes without saying that close cooperation is required 
between the Engineering, Legal, and Purchasing De- 
partments. 

The inquiry, with the preliminary drawings and 
specifications should go to the bidders through the 
Purchasing Department and the summary of bids 
should be made by the Engineering and Purchasing 
Departments jointly. By this means mutual considera 
tion can be given to all the various factors involved, 
such as reputability, quality of material, price, engi 
neering and mechanical skill, and previous record of 
accomplishment. 

Upon the selection of the successful contractor, the 
Purchasing Department should notify the unsuccessful 
bidders that the contract has been placed and thank 
them for their interest in making bids. The Engineer 
ing Department should then prepare final specifications 
and drawings and submit them to the Purchasing De- 
partment, whereupon the latter is in position to draw 
up a satisfactory contract, securing the approval of all 
concerned, including the Legal Department. It will be 
found that the preparation of these contracts by the 
Purchasing Department will eventually lead to stand- 
ardization which, of course, tends to simplify matters 
considerably. 

If the contract is a large one, presumably it will be 
specially prepared and will include the nature and loca- 
tion of the project, the specifications of the work, the 
drawings or reference thereto, the various performance 
and protective clauses, including insurance, patent 
infringement protection if required, responsibility for 
taxes, the payment terms, penalties, and finally the 
consideration. If, on the other hand, it is a small con- 
tract or repair or service job the Owner may follow 
the practice of incorporating the agreement in one of 
his regular purchase order forms. In any event it is 
felt that certain standards should be adopted by the 
Owner and that adequate protective clauses be incor 
porated in any form of contract or order which is pre- 
pared. 
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These contracts or agreements fall into three definite 
classes: first, the large construction contract on a cost 
plus basis; second, the large construction contract on a 
flat price basis, either as a lump sum or by unit price 
which will be referred to later; and third, the small 
contract or repair service job for a fixed consideration or 
at an hourly or daily rate, such agreement to be either 
in a special form or covered by the regular purchas« 
order. 


Cost Plus Contract 


First, let us consider the cost plus form of contract 
This form of agreement still exits, although probably to 
a much extent than during and immediately 
following the World War when it was felt that the need 
for same was indicated by emergency. To a certain 
extent this was due to the prompting of Contractors who 
preferred to let Owners take the risk of uncertain cost 
Cost plus contracts should be held to a minimum, for 
several Primarily, the more the Contractor 
spends, the greater his net return, unless a guaranteed 
maximum price is made a part of the agreement, and it 
has been my experience that when such a top price is 
named by the Contractor it generally is set fairly high 
Contractors have admitted the inadvisability of letting 
their own field forces know that they are working on a 
cost plus basis since it creates an incentive to prolong 
the work. 

Another objection to the cost plus contract is the 
division of liability between the Owner and the Con 
tractor. Under this form of agreement the Contractor 
becomes the agent or servant of the Owner; therefore, 
the latter may be liable for the acts or negligence of the 
Contractor and his employees unless he takes steps to 
protect himself. In such event the Owner should have 
evidence that all the Contractor’s employees are cov 
ered by Workmen's Compensation Insurance; also 
that Public Liability and Property Damage coverage 
is carried in suitable amounts. The coverage in this 
type of contract should be in the names of both the 
Owner and the Contractor. In addition, it is some 
times advisable that the Owner carry an Owner's 
Contingent Policy, which is in the nature of a protective 
insurance. This can be secured for a comparatively 
small premium 


lesser 


reasons 


Flat Price Contract 


Whenever possible, a flat consideration should be 
named or at least flat unit prices made for doing cer 
tain work. For instance, the job may be capable of 
being broken down into various units of work on which 
the Contractor can name a price per unit, such as a 
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“SAFE-T-STACK”’ 
t Locks These Steel 


t. Single units of SAFE-T-STACK 
or Steel Storage Files stack one on the 
4 other to save space and eliminate 
it shelving but in addition to this they 
is lock securely vertically and horizon- 


tally. The ingenious SAFE-T-STACK 
‘ locking key goes into place instantly 
¥ without tools, bolts or rivets. No dan- 
ger of a loaded drawer tipping, falling 
or shifting. Files of varying sizes stack 
ir and lock with this exclusive feature. 


SAFE-T-STACK record storage 


Oo files are made of heavyweight, welded 


. steel in sizes to fit every form. They 
a cost less than cardboard boxes and 
€ shelving. Ask how we can solve your 
is record storage problem. 
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price per cubic yard for excavation, a price per cubic 
yard for masonry or concrete, and a price per ton for 
structural steel, or in the case of a shaft or tunnel, 
a price per lineal foot for excavation and per lineal 
foot for lining, and so on. There may be as many 
as twelve or fifteen different classifications including 
a certain number of lump sum figures for parts of 
the work. The net result is that the Owner knows 
in advance approximately what the project will cost, 
and competition should take care of the reasonableness 
of the successful Contractor’s bid. The unit price 
basis also lends itself to close checking of the bid by the 
Owner’s engineer or architect. 

Let us consider the protective clauses felt necessary 
in the preparation of large contracts for a flat considera- 
tion or a price per unit of work. The following form, 
or one which varies slightly from it, has been acceptable 
in many instances in the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, and to a lesser 
extent in several other states. Local conditions may 
alter some of the clauses. It should be understood that 
the following clauses refer not only to personal liability 
and property damage but to payment terms as well: 


1. The Contractor will indemnify and save harmless 
the Owner from any and all claims of or liability to any 
person or persons whomsoever for injuries (including 
death) sustained by virtue of the prosecution of his work 
under this agreement. The Contractor will procure 
promptly before the commencement of the work under 
this agreement and carry until all work under this agree- 
ment is completed and accepted, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance to cover all of his employees engaged in 
said work; also Public Liability Insurance in the amounts 
of $00,000-$00,000 and Property Damage Insurance in 
the amounts of $000,000-$000,000, these insurances to 
be in a company or companies satisfactory to the Owner, 
and the Contractor will furnish to the Owner satisfactory 
evidence of full compliance thereto. 

2. The Contractor shall be liable to the Owner for all 
injury or damage to the Owner’s premises or property 
caused by or resulting from the acts, whether negligent or 
otherwise, of the Contractor, or his agents, servants or 
employees in the performance of his work under this agree 
ment. 

3. The Contractor shall indemnify and save the Owner 
harmless from any liability for any injury or damage to 
the property of any other person caused by the acts of the 
Contractor, or his agents, servants or employees in the 
performance of his work under this agreement. 

4. The Contractor will also indemnify and save the 
Owner harmless from the payment of any sum of money 
whatsoever on account of any labor, mechanic’s, material 
men’s or other liens against the Owner’s property by reason 
of anything done or furnished in any manner in aid of the 
performance of this work or any part thereof. 

5. It is agreed that the Contractor will not sublet this 
work or any portion thereof without first securing the 
written permission of the Owner. 

6. The Contractor will submit to the Owner upon his 
request, receipted payrolls and receipted material bills 
for all labor and all materials used in the said work. 

7. The Contractor will submit an estimate on or before 
the tenth day of each month for labor and material put 
in the work the preceding month and the Owner will pay 
same in ——— days less 10%. Thirty (30) days after com- 
pletion and acceptance of the work by the Owner and re- 
ceipt of evidence that all material aiid labor bills have been 
paid, the Owner will pay the Contractor the balance then 
due. 


Owner’s Contingent Liability Insurance is not in- 
cluded in the above but it should be a matter of judg- 
ment as to whether or not this should be taken. In any 
event the premium is generally recognized as an expense 
of the Owner. 

Some of these protective clauses may seem a little 
harsh but it should be kept in mind that any of them 
can be changed to fit certain conditions which may arise 
in the placing of a particular contract. 

Many, but not all, Contractors carry Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance. Fewer appear to carry Pub- 
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lic Liability and Property Damage coverage, so that it 
becomes the duty of the Owner, if he is going to ask fo 
this protection, to see to it that the Contractor submits 
policies or certificates showing that these insurances 
have been taken out and the premium paid. It will be 
noted that no provision is made for a performance bond 
in this form of contract, mainly because it is not felt 
that the expense is justified. In the first place the 
Owner is not likely to let a large contract to an irrespon 
sible concern and secondly, with proper insurance pr 

tection, the need of a performance bond is reduced 
In this reference it will be noted that we are discussing 
the placing of contracts by private concerns only. 

During construction work there arise certain desig 
nated risks such as fire or other perils to the new work, 
also to the property and equipment of the Contractor 
while it is located on the Owner’s premises and this should 
be handled in accordance with the general understanding 
between the two parties, that is, that the Contractor 
will either assume all such risk or will insist on the 
Owner adequately covering such property and equip 
ment and paying the premiums thereon. 

Particular attention is drawn to the clause with refer- 
ence to the subletting of any part of the work. Thisisa 
very common occurrence as most General Contractors 
find it more economical to sublet certain parts of a 
large contract. In this event the Owner should be in a 
position to refuse to permit the subletting of any por- 
tion of the work if he so desires or if the Sub-contractor 
is not considered reliable. If, however, the Sub-con 
tractor is permitted to participate, the Owner should 
insist on the General Contractor showing evidence that 
the Sub-contractor is protected by insurance to the 
necessary extent and where Sub-contractors enter into 
the project to a considerable degree the carrying of an 
Owner’s Contingent Policy becomes a very desirable 
feature. 

The Public Liability Policy is nearly as important as 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance since, as will be 
observed in any of the larger cities, new construction is 
a lodestone which excites the interest of the passerby, 
in addition to which men seeking work are almost al- 
ways as close at hand as they are permitted to get. 
This coverage is to protect against liability in the event 
of accident to some one other than an employee of the 
assured. 

It should be noted at this point that the standard 
public liability and property damage policies cover only 
the specified or legal liability imposed upon the Con- 
tractor by law and do not cover any additional liability 
which may have been assumed by him. It is usually 
possible for the Contractor to get from the insurance 
company a rider for this coverage under which the 
insurer assumes all the liabilities which the Contractor 
has assumed in his agreement with the Owner and for 
which the insurer will charge an additional premium. 

Special attention is called to Clause 7 which is at 
variance with that incorporated in the printed propo- 
sals of many Contractors in that such Contractors ex- 
pect to be paid for material delivered on the Owner's 
premises or on their own premises in the process of 
fabrication. Generally speaking, the Contractor will 
agree to it if specified by a responsible Owner. 

Another important provision in construction con- 
tracts is one to the effect that all the equipment and 
machinery furnished by the Contractor shall be in 
safe and satisfactory working condition. This is not 
only a safety feature but one which will tend to facili- 
tate the progress of the work 

In making construction contracts the question of 
taxes should be considered carefully. These taxes are 
not uniform in all parts of the country. Quite gener- 
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ally, however, we have the Gross Sales tax as well as 
Social Security taxes and in some states an Income Tax 
on the earnings of nonresident contractors and em- 

loyees. In one state at least, the Owner may become 
liable for this Income Tax if the Contractor does not 
pay the tax and see to it that his employees do like- 
wise. All of these taxes are imposed on the transaction 
by law, consequently are not within the control of the 
Contractor. Therefore, it follows that as the project 
itself is that of the Owner he must expect to pay most 
of these taxes, either in the lump sum contract price or 
as a separate item. They should show up as separate 
items if a cost plus contract is involved, in which case 
they will appear in the Contractor’s invoices where they 
should be checked by the Owner for correctness of rate. 


Independent Contractor 


The third form of agreement of interest is the so- 
called independent contractor type, covering construc- 
tion work or service on the Owner’s property, and this 
is for consideration when the job is small and the 
hazards not great. 

In this type of agreement or order, the Owner may 
not have any interest at all in whether or not the Con- 
tractor carries any coverage, but the Contractor is 
bound to furnish the material and do the work speci- 
fied to the satisfaction of the Owner, it being a part of 
the agreement that neither the Owner nor his agents, 
servants or employees may issue any instructions as to 
the method which the Contractor pursues to do the 
work. In an agreement of this kind the following 
clauses should be included: 


1. The Contractor is an independent contractor and is 
to do the work specified according to his own methods and 
means. If any injuries (including death) are sustained by 
him or by his employees, agents, or representatives or other 
persons or any damages done to the property of the Owner 
or others in the performance of this agreement, the Con- 
tractor will indemnify and save harmless the Owner from 
all liability by reason of such injuries or damages. The 
Contractor agrees that all persons working for him in con- 
nection with the undertaking specified in this agreement 
shall be his employees subject only to his orders and 
supervision and shall be paid directly by him. Neither the 
Owner nor any of his agents, servants, or employees shall 
have the right to direct, supervise or control the manner or 
method in which the work is done but the material fur- 
nished and the work accomplished by the Contractor must 
be to the satisfaction of the Owner 

2. The Contractor will indemnify and save harmless 
the Owner from the payment of any sum of money whatso- 
ever on account of any labor, mechanic’s, materialmen’s 
or other liens against the Owner’s property by reason of 
anything done or furnished in any manner in aid of the 
performance of this work or any part thereof. The Con- 
tractor agrees that he will not sublet this work or any por- 
tion thereof without first securing the written permission 
of the Owner. 

3. The Contractor agrees to submit to the Owner upon 
his request receipted payrolls and receipted material bills 
for all labor and all materials used in the said work 

4. The Contractor will submit an estimate on or be- 
fore the tenth day of each month for labor and material 
put in the work the preceding month and the Owner will 
pay same in days less 10%. Thirty (30) days after 
completion and acceptance of the work by the Owner and 
receipt of evidence that all material and labor bills have 
been paid, the Owner will pay the Contractor the balance 
then due 





The independent contractor agreement or order is 
very simple to prepare and theoretically costs the 
Owner less for the amount of work done since no insur- 
ance costs are presumed to be included. However, 
the disadvantage is that regardless of the care the 
Owner gives to its preparation, the entire agreement 
may be nullified if at some time subsequent to the 
execution of the agreement a supervisor or agent of the 
Owner issues orders, verbal or otherwise, to the inde- 
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pendent contractor to do the work or a part thereof in a 
certain manner, and an accident ensues. The inde- 
pendent contractor loses his status as such and be- 
comes in effect an agent or employee of the Owner with 
the possibility that the Owner may in the end stand a 
greater or lesser amount of expense on account of such 
accident. 

It is generally understood that in some states if the 
Contractor is an individual and does all the work or 
performs the services himself, or if the Contractor is a 
partnership and the partners do all the work themselves 
without the employment of any other men, that Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance is not required by law. 
The validity of this would be open to question if the 
partnership was formed to escape buying Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance. Therefore, in such in- 
stances, it is felt that the Owner should satisfy himself 
in advance whether or not Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance would apply or be required and be so guided. 
Where the partnership is formed on the spot to get 
around the question of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, the Owner may be laying himself open to 
trouble if he lets the contract to such partners and an 
accident occurs. 

When the Contractor submits his evidence of insur- 
ance to the Owner for approval, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the Owner to carefully examine the policies 
to see that they cover the work specified. A large 
number of insurance agencies, especially in the smaller 
cities, are not entirely familiar with the proper prepara- 
tion of these policies. It is the responsibility of the 
Owner to see that, among other things, the insurance 
carrier is responsible, that the name of the assured and 
the period covered is correct, and that the location and 
character of the work is properly specified; also that 
there are no clauses in the policies which are unsatis- 
factory or do not protect the Owner's interest. If the 
Owner is a large company it may have an Insurance 
Department to handle these matters. If not, it may 
be necessary for the Purchasing Agent to arrange for 
the help of an insurance broker until he is qualified to 
check the policies himself. 

I have tried to point out the advantages to be gained 
in the preparation of construction contracts by the Pur- 
chasing Department working in conjunction with the 
Legal and Engineering Departments. There may be 
exceptions due to certain local conditions or to the 
nature of particular kinds of construction. Generally 
speaking, however, with the development of trained 
personnel in the Purchasing Department, nearly all con- 
tracts covering new construction or repairs can be 
handled in an efficient and economical manner. 


Educating Purchasing Personnel 
(Continued from page 60) 


tion of sound technical knowledge and mental discipline. 
Specific studies in purchasing should concern themselves 
with basic principles, and should show how the function 
of procurement is related to all other branches of man- 
agement and operation, working with them to attain 
the best results for the organization as a whole. Such 
an education will naturally disclose and develop certain 
special aptitudes and interests, whether for purchasing 
or in some other line, and later training in industry can 
apply these qualifications most effectively to a specific 
assignment. 

There are, of course, some vocational-type courses in 
purchasing, and they serve a very useful purpose in sup- 
plementing the training that a department can offer. 
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Many of these are offered in the evening or extension 
programs of established schools of business. Typically 
they are conducted by practical purchasing men, and 
many association members have made a distinct con- 
tribution to the raising of purchasing standards by sery- 
ing as instructors or lecturers in such courses. It is 
significant that the enrollment in these courses regu- 
larly runs 50% or more of men who are already in junior 
positions in purchasing work. 

The colleges have held consistently to the broader 
view. Professor Davis of the College of Commerce and 
Administration, Ohio State University, states: 


‘We do not pretend to develop purchasing executives 
It is our objective to supply certain of our people with the 
foundation on which they can be developed by industry 
into purchasing executives, assuming that they have other 
necessary executive qualifications in addition to knowl- 
edge.”’ 


And Professor Lewis of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration says: 


‘“‘T have looked upon the course as important from the 
standpoint of business management rather than from the 
standpoint of vocational training. What I want to do is to 
impress upon our second-year men the importance of pro 
curement so that if and when they reach positions of ex 
ecutive responsibility they will have a fuller appreciation 
of this particular function. The course has naturally had 
certain vocational slants, and I do believe that business 
men might very properly turn to our graduates when look 
ing for young men who could be trained for positions of 
purchasing responsibility. Nevertheless, the point of view 
which we maintain here at the School is not the narrow 


vocational one. We have not endeavored to teach the 
men the narrow routine procedures of business, but rather 
to teach them to think in terms of sound business de 
cisions.”’ 


It is pertinent to cite some of the various ways in 
which purchasing courses have been placed in the cur 
riculum. At the University of Michigan, the course is 
offered in the Engineering School, and is a required 
subject in the final year of the course in Industrial Engi 
neering. At Harvard it is a second-year elective course, 
and it is attracting a larger group each year, more than 
doubling its enrollment from 75 in 1936 to 153 in 1939, 
chiefly among those men concentrating in industrial 
management and sales management. At the Ohio 
State University, the course covers purchasing, storing, 
and inventory control, and Professor Davis points out 
that related problems are encountered in other courses 
as well—since accounting courses deal with inventory 
control, while merchandising and industrial manage 
ment necessarily touch on purchasing, stores, and in- 
ventory control. In the curriculum of Engineering 
Administration offered by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology there is a second-year course entitled ‘‘Pro 
duction” covering the fundamentals of factory organi 
zation, including the so-called facilitating functions of 
design, purchasing, storing, intra-factory transporta 


tion, quality control, and the like. There is also an 
elective subject in the graduate year, entitled ‘“Manu- 
facturing Analysis,’ which devotes some time to 


methods of auditing or analyzing the purchasing de 
partment, to determine the effectiveness with which it 
is being operated. The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, at the University of Pennsylvania, incor- 
porates the subject of purchasing in both undergraduate 
and graduate courses in management, dealing with ethi 
cal and legal considerations as well as purchasing policy. 
At Indiana University, purchasing is tied in with a 
course on ‘Business Cycles.”’ 

This is the educational foundation upon which in 
dustry can build in its quest for purchasing executive 
material. How shall we put together demand and sup 


ply? 
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There is a certain amount of direct progression from 
the purchasing course to the purchasing department. 
Harvard places some men in the purchasing field each 
year without any particular effort to uncover such open- 
ings. M. I. T. reports that a “reasonable number’’ 
of the graduates have entered purchasing work, chiefly 
in connection with products involving technical knowl- 
edge. Temple University, Philadelphia, reports that 
four members of the 1938 graduating class in business 
administration are now in purchasing work. 

That, however, is not the usual course. Professor 
Gordy of the Engineering School, University of Michi- 
gan, writes: 


‘We have not been particularly successful in placing 
men directly in purchasing departments. Companies 
sending representatives here to interview graduates 
usually seem taken aback when a student expresses an in- 
terest in purchasing. This leads me to believe that no 
particular attention has been devoted to recruiting for this 
department, an unfortunate circumstance if correct.” 


And Dean Bidgood of the School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Alabama, says: 


“Our experience has been that students never go from 
college to the purchasing department of acompany. They 
seem to go from this University into special training 
courses for college men, or simply into the sales depart- 
ment or general office. Later on, promising men get a 
chance to transfer to the purchasing department, or may 
be especially picked out for that purpose by the head of 
that department. It is my recollection also that there 
have been at least one or two men who made their way 
into purchasing from the accounting department. We 
have not had any concern come to us directly with a re- 
quest for a young man to be employed in the purchasing 
department. This is in spite of the fact that a consider- 
able number of corporations send representatives here 
every spring, and have been doing so for ten or fifteen 
years. Vacancies in the purchasing department seem to 
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be filled from within the organization, out of the ranks of 
larger departments. If this system appears to be chang 
ing, we would like to know about it.” 


So far as I have been able to learn, the system does 
not appear to be changing, nor is it likely to change so 
long as purchasing men have a decided preference for 
men with production experience within their own or 
ganization. The training group idea fits in perfectly 
with the procedure recommended by the 175 purchasing 
agents cited earlier in this paper. And those men wert 
not all associated with the larger corporations; they wer« 
classified as representing 43 large companies, 66 ol 
medium size, and 66 small. With some necessary 
modification, the plan is apparently just as practicabl 
for the concern of moderate size. 

At the same time that it is rounding out a man’s in 
dustrial background, and increasing his experience, 
is improving the chance that he will find his prope 
niche in the organization, which is highly desirable both 
for the company and for the man himself. Every sen 
sible purchasing executive regards his department not 
as an end in itself, but as a part of the whole organiza 
tion. That applies to the selection of personnel, too 
While we are here concerned primarily with the develop 
ment of purchasing personnel, that is a part of thy 
larger problem of every industry in properly staffins 
every department. The most effective policy on th 
part of the purchasing executive would be to have 
definite share in this program; to make it a point t 
watch for the most promising material, and to drav 
upon this material as the need and the opportunit 
arise. 

Purchasing executives who have had experience with 
this sort of training find another very practical reaso! 
for preferring it. The college man entering indust: 
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is generally ambitious for rapid advancement—more 
rapid than the less highly trained man can reasonably 
expect, and more rapid than the opportunity in any 
one department of even a large organization may afford. 
To circulate such men among several departments 
broadens that opportunity for advancement for those 
men who are best equipped with the personality and 
ability to work upward in the organization. The best 
men will progress, in whatever department they may 
happen to be employed at the moment, and they can 
be called in to purchasing work at such time as there is 
an opportunity commensurate with their abilities and 
ambitions. If purchasing hopes to attract and to hold 
the men with the greatest potentialities for the work, 
that objective can frequently be attained more effec- 
tively by this seemingly indirect course than by ‘“‘typ- 
ing’ them from the start and setting them down, more 
or less permanently, at a purchasing desk. 

One final word about the function of education. The 
introduction of these courses in purchasing at leading 
business and engineering schools has been a tremendous 
step forward. Its greatest value lies not in developing 
purchasing agents, but in developing a generation of 
management executives who will have a sound and 
sympathetic appreciation of the purchasing function, 
to the lasting benefit of whatever organization they may 
become associated with, and to the benefit of all pur- 
chasing men. A logical next step would be to extend 
that work by educating more of the deans and profes- 
sors to this viewpoint. Instead of 30 or 40 colleges, with 
one or two individuals on each faculty imbued with en- 
thusiasm for this subject, our objective should be to 
reach all the schools which purport to give courses in 
marketing and management, and to have faculties 100% 
cognizant of the role which purchasing plays in the in- 
dustrial and economic life of today. 

I shall not be at all disturbed if all the 153 young men 
who are now concluding their purchasing studies under 
Professor Lewis are not fired with the ambition to be- 
come 153 high-powered purchasing executives. I should 
rather see many of them develop into comptrollers, 
sales managers, treasurers, and general managers, with 
a genuine understanding of purchasing in its true light. 
There are many men now in college who will make out- 
standing purchasing agents of tomorrow, who have 
never heard of a requisition or a specification. Among 
the 175 successful purchasing agents we have referred 
to, 3 took college degrees looking toward a career in 
medicine, 2 in law, 2 in chemistry, and 1 in geology. 
Fourteen were definitely headed for some phase of ac- 
counting work before they found themselves in buying. 
A survey of the 1,670 graduates of the Wharton School, 
made in 1931, revealed that only one out of every six 
in that entire group eventually found work in the fields 
which they originally selected and for which they 
trained. 

Commenting on that fact, Professors Bossard and 
Dewhurst remarked: 


“‘There is a general agreement that a mere knowledge 
of business facts and principles gained at second hand is 
of far less importance in preparing the student for a busi- 
ness career than the development of his capacity for ap- 
plying imagination and intelligence in attacking and 
solving concrete problems.....The traits of personality 
which involve the capacity for influencing human_be- 
havior may be in large part innate, but in so far as they 
are susceptible of conscious development, this would also 
seem to be among the responsibilities of the school. .... 
The collegiate business course should aim primarily to 
train students in habits of work and methods of thought 
and oral and written expression. Information regarding 
business facts and practices is useful, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means of training the mind and strengthening the 
judgment of the student. The content of the curriculum 
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and the methods of teaching should be organized to ac- 
complish these two ends—training in analysis and training 
in expression.”’ 


I quote also the opinion of a prominent banking 
executive, who recently said: 

‘‘What the world of business needs is more men with 
good general education. Too many college men, desiring 
to be what they call practical, seek only specialized in- 
struction to fit them for business that is fashionable and 
profitable at the time. What these young men should 
have is eager and inquiring minds, with an understanding 
of the principles of business and banking. Given these 
things, and a cultural foundation in the fine arts as well, 
the business world will fit them in where they may serve 
best.’ 


These are the greatest responsibilities of the college 
in educating men for purchasing or for any other place 
in our social and industrial organization. It remains 
the responsibility of the successful executive to see that 
those qualifications and that education is developed by 
proper training and applied most effectively to the work 
that is to be done. 


Personals 


EDWARD T. GUSHEE, Vice President of the Detroit 
Edison Company, has been appointed acting Executive 
Vice President of the Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, with headquarters at St. Louis. Well known 
in purchasing circles as an exponent of sound buying 
methods and as a stimulating speaker on purchasing 
topics, Mr. Gushée is co-author of the book, ‘‘Scientific 
Purchasing,” and was awarded the Shipman medal for 
outstanding service to the field in 1937. Scheduled 
as a speaker at the San Francisco convention, his new 
assignment precluded attendance at that meeting, 
where his paper was presented by John P. Sanger of 
Chicago. 


CLIFFORD G. CHASE, who has been safety engineer 
for the St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, Maine, 
since 1931, has been appointed purchasing agent of 
that company succeeding J. H. McDANIELS, who re- 
tires from active service June 30th after fifty-two years 
with the company, half of this long period being spent 
in the position of purchasing agent. 


E. O. BREWER has been appointed purchasing agent 
for the Union Pacific Railroad at the new purchasing 
office in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Brewer joined the 
company in 1925 and has served in the stores and pur- 
chasing departments at Omaha and Chicago. 


H. E. Kalser, Assistant Purchasing Agent of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla., is 
a member of ‘‘The Four Bar Flies’’ male quartet which 
this month won top honors in the national contest 
sponsored by the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Singing in America. 


N.A.P.A. Golf Awards 


Golfers representing the Houston Association won 
the trophy for low average gross score at the N.A.P.A. 
tournament held at the Claremont Golf and Country 
Club, Oakland, May 23rd. Individual trophies for 


low net and low gross score were won by Carl Melius 
and Calvin Miller, both members of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Association. 
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Among the Associations 


MAY 2 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of 
the East Bay Group, Northern 
California Association at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Motion pictures: 
“Winter Sports in Yosemite’ and 
“Gilmore Economy Run to Yo- 
semite Valley.”’ 


Bethlehem—Dinner meeting of 
the Lehigh Valley Association at 
the Bethlehem Club. Bowling 
match with the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. 


MAY 4 


Bradford, Pa.—Dinner meeting 
of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Association at the Emery Hotel. 
Voted to become affiliated with 
the N.A.P.A. Speakers: Emmett 
Bittner, Paul Nolan, and Carl 
Meyer. Motion film on mining 
and testing coal. The following 
officers were chosen for the coming 
vear: President, Frank Wodrich; 
Vice President, A. W. Clinger; 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. F. McCol- 
lough; Directors, Lee Forker, W. E. 
Cooney, P. L. Gedeon, M. H. Wil- 
liams. 


Salt Lake City—Dinner meeting 
of the Utah Association at the Uni- 
versity Club. The following offi- 
cers were selected for the coming 
vear: President, W. L. Park, P. A. 
for the Salt Lake City board of 
education; Vice President, S. W. 
Mote, of the University of Utah; 
Secretary, K. H. Searle of Utah Oil 
Refining Co.; TJvreasurer, C. C. 
Pingree of Whitmore Oxygen Co. 


San Francisco—Luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northern California Asso- 
ciation at the Palace Hotel. 
Speaker: Phillip D. Holle, Assis- 
tant to Managing Director of Cali- 
fornians, Inc., “Is San Francisco a 
Ghost Town?” 


Birmingham—Luncheon meeting 
of the Birmingham Association at 
the Redmont Hotel. Speaker: 
Herman C. Green, District P. A., 
Republic Steel Corp., Chapter I of 
N.A.P.A. ‘“‘Hand Book on Purchas- 
ing Policies.”’ 

Indianapolis—Luncheon meeting 
of the Indianapolis Association at 
the Indianapolis Athenaeum. 
Speaker: A. B. Good, business di- 
rector, Indianapolis School Board, 
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“Indianapolis Public Schools of 
Yesterday and Today.” 


MAY 8 


Boston—Annual meeting of the 
New England Association at 
Schrafft’s. Speaker: Major 
Albert L. Edson, Superintendent of 
the Boston Airport and Com- 
mander of the Aviation Unit of the 
Massachusetts National Guard, 
“Defence Against Aerial Attack.”’ 
The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: President, 
William B. Cummings of N. E. 
Confectionery Co.; Vice Prest- 
dent, Wyman S. Randall of Rust 
Craft Publishers, Inc.; Treasurer, 
Robert H. Sibley of W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons, Inc.; Directors, Edward J. 
FitzGerald of Haverhill Boxboards, 
Inc.; Henry G. Saumsiegle, City of 
Waltham; Raymond B. Smith of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; and Lloyd A. Lowe of C. H. 
Sprague & Son Co.; National I1- 
rector, F. Albert Haves of American 
Hide & Leather Co. The meeting 
was preceded in the afternoon with 
a motion picture, ‘““The Wonder 
World of Chemistry,” presented 
through the courtesy of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


New Orleans—Dinner meeting 
of the New Orleans Association at 
the Jung Roof. Speaker: Nicho- 
las Bauer, Superintendent, New 
Orleans Parish School Board, ‘“‘Old 
Fashioned Patriotism.”’ 


Portland— Dinner meeting of the 
Oregon Association at the Mallory 
Hotel. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing vear: Prest- 
dent, Fred Nowotny, Ballou & 
Wright; Vice President, Gordon 
Lindsey, Shell Oil Co.; Secretary, 
Matt Pouttu, Oregon Culvert & 
Pipe Co.; Treasurer, Orville Buck- 
ner, Electric Steel Foundry Co.; 
National Director, Ross B. Cooper, 
County of Multnomah; Fxecutive 
Committee, Glen Ede, Willamette 
Hyster Co.; Art Prier, Oregon 
Brass Works; Clarence Slade, 
Peerless Pacific Co. 


Reading— Dinner meeting of the 
Reading Association at the Iris 
Club. Discussion: the advisability 
of purchasing goods and supplies 
for employees on a quantity con- 
tract basis. 


MAY 9 


New York—Dinner meeting of 
the Metropolitan Purchasers’ As- 
sistants Club at the Hotel Great 
Northern. Speaker: B. J. Hau- 
ser, Manager of Station Promotion 
of NBC, ‘‘Radio—What It Accom- 
plishes and Why.” Film: ‘Valves 

-Their Manufacture & Use’ pro 
duced by the Bureau of Mines in 
cooperation with Crane Co. 


Rock Island—The following ofh- 
cers have been selected by the 
Tri-City Association for the 
coming year: President, L. J. Min- 
nehan; Vice Presidents, S. H. 
Decker, E. M. Strohbehn, F. C. 
Wright; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Waldo Fahrner; National Dire 
tor, Charles J. Boyle. 


Cincinnati—Dinner meeting ol 
the Cincinnati Association at the 
Hotel Gibson. Speaker: Forrest 
M. Miller, Superintendent of Em- 
ployment Service, “Ohio Employ- 
ment Service.’ Motion picture of 
the West Indies shown by Joseph 
Bruening, President, Ohio Ball 
Bearing Co. 


St. Louis— Dinner meeting of the 
St. Louis Association at the Hotel 
York. Speaker: Carl Dietrich, 
Advertising Manager of the Wag 
ner Electric Co., “What the Pur 
chasing Agent Should Look for in 
Advertising.” 


Milwaukee—Dinner meeting of 
the Milwaukee Association at the 
Elks Club. Speaker: R. F. Nor 
ris, President, Norris Industries, 
‘Unusual Problems in Acoustics.’’ 


Montreal—‘‘Past Presidents 
Night” dinner meeting of the 
Montreal Association at the Mount 
Royal Hotel. Fourteen past presi 
dents of the association were pres 
ent. Talking film, ‘“‘Design for 
Power.”’ 


MAY 10 


Salt Lake City—Luncheon meet 
ing of the Utah Association at the 
Hotel Utah. 


Buffalo—Dinner meeting oi the 
Buffalo Association at the Hotel 
Lafayette. Speaker: Herbert S. 
Spencer, Advertising Manager of 
General Plastics, Inc., ‘‘Plastics 
of Vital Importance to Industry 
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Commodity discussion conducted 
by Dr. Martin A. Brumbraugh of 
the University of Buffalo. 


MAY II 


Springfield, Mass.— Dinner 
meeting of the Springfield Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Stonehaven. 
Speaker: Benjamin H. Wood of 
the West Springfield Trust Co., 
“How to Borrow Money.’ The 
meeting was preceded by an after 
noon plant visitation through the 
Savage Arms Co. 


Dayton—Dinner meeting of the 
Dayton Association at the Engi 
neers’) Club. Speaker: James 
Slyter discussed development of a 
new fibrous glass material used in 
motor and refrigerator installations. 
The following officers were selected 


for the coming year: President, 
George E. Lebert; Vice Presi- 


dents, M. L. Brower and E. J. 
Thum; Secretary, W. T. Christen 
sen; Jvreasurer, J. Edward Whit 
man; /irectors, E. J. Barney and 
J. A. Cobey. 


Chicago—Dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Association at the Hotel 
Sherman. Speaker: John C. Met 
calfe, investigator on the Dies Com- 
mittee, ‘““The Nazi-Fascist Front 
in America.’’ Commodity charts 
with discussion led by Thomas 
Anderson. 


Tulsa—Dinner meeting of the 
Tulsa Association. Motion pic- 
ture on the new ‘“‘Champion”’ pre- 
sented by the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, under the auspices of the Qual- 
ity Motor Co. with explanatory re- 
marks by R. E. Perkey. 


New Orleans—Luncheon meet- 
ing of the New Orleans Association. 
The meeting was preceded by a 
plant visitation to the Freeport 
Sulphur Company’s plant and pro- 
ducing field. 


Seattle—Dinner meeting of the 
Washington Association at the 
Washington Athletic Club. 
Speaker: Charles J. Frisbie, on a 
recent trip through Europe. 


San Francisco—Twenty-first an- 
nual joint meeting of the Northern 
California Association with the San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Speakers: Ralph N. Jacob- 
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son, P. A., Federated Metals Divi- 
sion of American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., “Chiseling on Quality”’; 
F. E. Johnstone, Sales Manager of 
Butler Bros., ‘“‘Are Manufacturers 
Chiseling on Quality?’ Enter- 
tainment furnished by Sales Mana 
gers. 


Los Angeles—Dinner meeting of 
the Los Angeles Association at the 
Elks Club. Speakers: Glenn E. 
Arbogast, president of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, ‘Foreign 
Trade Week”: Dr. Thurston H. 
Ross, educational director of the 
association and director, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of 
Southern California, ‘We Must Do 
Business Here.” The following 
officers were chosen for the coming 
year: President, Jack A. Tongue; 
Vice Presidents, Al J. Smith, and 
Wayne R. Allen; Secreésary, Dean 
L. Fisk; National Director, Robert 
L. Grube. 


Birmingham— Luncheon meeting 
of the Birmingham Association at 
the Redmont Hotel. Speaker 
Leo N. Blogoe of Copperweld Co., 
“Modern Russia.” 


MAY 15 


Columbus—Annual meeting of 
the Columbus Association at the 
Columbus Athletic Club. The fol 
lowing officers were chosen for the 
coming year: President, Gilbert L. 
Miller of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 
Vice President, L. H. Hersee of 
Union Fork & Hoe Co.; Secretary, 
S. L. Bachman of Capital Univer 
sity; Treasurer, M. C. Barr of 
Columbus Malleable Iron Co.; Na- 
tional Director, J. A. Carroll of 
Goldberg Iron & Steel Co.; Dire 
tors, Earl F. Palmer of Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co. and Walter D. 
Watkins of Kilgore Manufacturing 
Co. 


MAY 16 


New York—Dinner meeting of 
the New York Association at the 
Builders’ Exchange Club. Speaker: 
Russell W. Varney of Standard 
Brands, Inc., ““The Human Side of 
the Purchasing-Sales Relation.”’ 
Sound Film, ‘‘The Hurricane Chal- 
lenge,’’ produced and shown by the 
New York Telephone Co. The 
meeting was preceded by an after- 





noon forum with a discussion on 
“P. A. Reports to Management’”’ 
with J. H. Ewing presiding. 


Pittsburgh—Dinner meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Association at 
the William Penn Hotel. Commod 
ity discussion, ‘Conditions and 
Trends.”’ 


Jackson, Mich.— Dinner meeting 
of the Central Michigan Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Hayes. Speaker 
James Stone of J. K. Smit & Sons 
Co., “Industrial Diamonds.’ Dis- 
cussion accompanied by a motion 
picture pertaining to the industry 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of 
the East Bay Group, Northern Cali- 
fornia Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Motion pictures 
“Materials” and ‘‘Color Harmony” 
presented by the Chevrolet Motor 
Lo. 


Louisville—Annual meeting of 
the Louisville Association at the 
New Albany Country Club. The 
following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: President, G. W. 
Leep; Vice Presidents, Lloyd 
Greenebaum and Henry Gutman; 
Secretary, L. G. O’Connor; Assts- 
tant Secretary, Gilbert Mirus; 
Treasurer, J. T. Kinberger. 


MAY 17 


Kalamazoo— Dinner party of the 
Kalamazoo Valley Association at 
La Belle Resort. Sports, enter 
tainment, and a boat ride around 
the lake were features of the party. 


Grand Rapids—Annual meeting 
of the Grand Rapids Association at 
the Hotel Rowe. The following 
officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, L. C. Wall, 
Michigan Bakeries Inc.; Vice 
President, Jim Baker, City of 
Grand Rapids; Secretary, Max 
Hensick, Central Michigan Paper 
Co.; Treasurer, M. C. Ronan, Bis- 
sel Carpet Sweeper Co.; Executive 
Committee, S. Cook of Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., G. J. Rooney of Ameri 
can Seating Co., and Mayo Zigler, 
retiring president. 


MAY 18 


Troy—Dinner meeting of the 
Eastern New York Association at 
the Hendrick Hudson Hotel. 


c AGO U.S.A. 
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Speaker: Harold C. Tipping, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Business 
Training, General Electric Co., 
“Accounting Methods of Figuring 
Manufacturing Costs.”’ 


Kalamazoo—Luncheon meeting 
of the Kalamazoo Valley Associa- 
tion at the Columbia Hotel. 


Birmingham—Luncheon meeting 
of the Birmingham Association at 
the Redmont Hotel. Speaker: 
James H. Patton, district manager, 


Sangamo Meter Co., ‘Metering 
Equipment.” 


MAY 22 


Providence—Dinner meeting of 
the Rhede Island Association at 
the Pamham Club. The following 
officers were chosen for the coming 
year: President, Bernard C. Byrne; 
Vice President, Raymond W. 
Dixon; Secretary, Arnot Hirst; 
Treasurer, Wallace A. Smedley; 
National Director, G. F. Kobler; 
Directors, George F. Monahan, 
Carl P. Wieger and R. C. Squires. 


Phillipsburg, N. J.—Dinner 
meeting of the Lehigh Valley Asso- 
ciation at the Harker’s Hollow 
Country Club. Speaker: Walter 
Gebhardt, Industrial Sales Man- 
ager of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, ‘‘Liberty and Free- 
dom.’’ The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Prest- 
dent, I. Leedom Rush of Victor 
Balata & Textile Belting Co.; Vice 
President, R. E. P. Yoder of William 
H. Taylor & Co.; Secretary, T. H. 
Garrison of Trexler Farms; 7,reas- 
urer, E. W. Wieder of C. Y. Schelly 
& Bros.; Directors, Henry R. Chid- 
sey, Clarence Fehnel, E. W. Kuhns- 
man, T. C. Neil, J. A. Nork and 
C. W. Rubow; National Director, 
G. M. Overfield. 


MAY 23 


New Britain—Dinner meeting of 
the Connecticut Association at the 
Shuttle Meadow Country Club. 
Speaker: Williams Haynes, author, 
publisher, economist, and chem- 
ist, ‘‘New Goods for Old Indus- 
tries.” 

Indianapolis—Luncheon meeting 
of the Indianapolis Association at 
the Athenaeum. Motion film pre- 
sented by James Marlowe, State 
Representative for Mack Moulding 
Company, on the use of plastic 


products. 
MAY 24 


Rochester—Dinner meeting of 
the Rochester Association at the 
Rochester Club. Speaker: Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director of the 
New York University Bureau of 
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Protect” Your Workers with 
MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 


Heat-Fag and hot weather travel together. You 


























Business Research, ‘‘Business Con- 
ditions and the World Outlook.’’ 


MAY 25 

Dallas—Plant visitation of the 
Dallas Association to the General 
Electric Company, conducted by 
W. B. Clayton, assistant district 
manager. The visit was preceded 
by a luncheon given by the com- 
pany. 

Birmingham— Luncheon meeting 
of the Birmingham Association at 
the Redmont Hotel. Round table 
discussion of the ‘‘Program of the 


can’t stop the weather — but, you can protect your 
workers against Heat-Fag and stop the sag in the 
production line by placing Morton’s Salt Tablets at 
every drinking fountain. These handy little tablets 
represent the easiest and most convenient way to 
replace the vitally needed body salt that’s sweated 
out by hard work on hot days. 


MORTON’S SALT TABLETS n} 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds 


4 


Workers find them easy to take with a drink of 
water. They dissolve quickly. Only the purest and 
most highly refined salt is used. 


MORTON’S DISPENSER .. . Sanitary, 


Economical, Convenient 


Install Morton’s dispensers and salt tablets in your plant 
now. Get ready for the hot days ahead. Remember—a small 
investment now will protect the health and efficiency of your 
workers when Heat-Fag threatens your plant. Shipments will 
be made promptly — prepaid. 


Write for folder—‘‘Heat-Fag”’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY (1) “4°° 








National Association of Purchasing 
Agents” with L. C. Teague direct 
ing. 


MAY 26 


Canton—Dinner meeting of the 
Canton & Eastern Ohio Associa 
tion. Speaker: Hon. Robert Taft 
U. S. Senator from Ohio, who de 
clared that public spending is the 
principal issue today and that ex 
penses in virtually every Federal 
department could be cut by 20° 
without eliminating any essential 
service. 
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Obituary 


V. R. Horne, 33, Purchasing 
Agent for the White Castle System, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, was killed in 
an auto collision May 7th. Mr. 
Horne, who was president of the 
Columbus Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, joined the White Castle 
System, Inc. in 1926 and became 
purchasing agent in 1935. 


WILLIAM C. BELKNAP, 51, Pur- 
chasing Agent for the British- 
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American Tobacco Co. in the Far 
East, died May 9th in Shanghai, 
China, following an appendectomy. 
Formerly a resident of Newark, 
N. J., he was transferred to China 
in 1920 and had lived there since. 


Max L. REBEN, City Purchasing 
Agent at Kingston, N. Y., died at 
his home May 10th after an illness 
of several weeks. Prominent in 
various fields in Kingston for the 
past 20 years, Mr. Reben was 
named purchasing agent for the 
city by Mayor Meiselman and 








served in that post with the CWA 
TERA, and WPA, holding the 
latter position at the time of his 
death. 


HOWARD E. MARSHALL, 77, ré 
tired Director and Purchasing Agent 
of the Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
Bolt and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y., died at his home May 12th. 
Mr. Marshall joined the bolt and 
nut company as an office boy when 
he was 17 and became purchasing 
agent in 1899, which position he 
held until his retirement in 1937. 


ALLEN L. Duwnnica, 71, former 
City and County Purchasing Agent 
at San Antonio, Texas, died at his 
home in that city, May 12th. He 
retired from active business life 
two years ago because of ill health. 


ELMER G. SELL, 52, Purchasing 
Agent for the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., died suddenly May 21st 
while driving his car. A lifelong 
resident of Cleveland, Mr. Sell 
had been an employee of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. for 
more than 25 years. 

CHARLES B. SMITH, 68, Super- 
intendent of New York State Di- 
vision of Standards and Purchase, 
died May 21st following a week’s 
illness. A former United States 
Representative and former director 
of the Buffalo city budget, Mr. 
Smith was appointed superintend- 
ent of Standards and Purchase in 
1935. 


EDWIN 5S. JEROME, Purchasing 
Agent for the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, died May 2\st of a 
heart attack. A native of New 
York, he was connected with East- 
ern hotels twenty-two years prior 
to his acceptance of the position 
at the Brown Hotel eight years ago. 


Fiber Containers 
(Continued from page 36) 


The impact may be applied to 
any face or any edge of the package 
by positioning it on the dolly. A 
movable hazard in the form of a 4” 
x 4” timber may be attached to 
any part of the face of the bumper. 
This may be used to concentrate 
the impact across the top or bottom 
edge or center of the package or at 
any desired corner. 

The speed of impact may be corre- 
lated with the impact force of a 
freight car in switching by the use of 
a Savage Impact Register attached 
to the dolly. The Freight Con- 
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tainer Bureau finds that it is pos- 
sible to determine by this means the 
length of run corresponding to 
freight car impact at a given switch- 
ing speed, and thus determine 
whether or not the container will 
give the protection under the speeds 
of switching usually encountered. 

Slow-motion movies made by the 
Freight Container Bureau show in a 
very striking manner the distortion 
that takes place at the moment of 
impact. The weight of the con- 
tents causes the package to bend 
and twist, and the measure of this 
distortion determines the amount of 
clearance or cushioning necessary to 
protect the contents, or the extent 
to which the container must be 
strengthened. 

So far as I know, this tester has 
been used almost entirely for large 
packages, such as stove and refrig- 
erator crates. I believe it is equally 
applicable to a very wide range of 
corrugated and fiberboard contain- 
ers carrying almost any kind of 
fragile merchandise and in almost 
any size. For example, the pro- 
tective qualities of a small container 
carrying light merchandise, which is 
subject to damage by crushing as 
well as by impact, might be tested 
by placing weights behind the car- 
ton to produce a crushing effect 
upon impact. 

Several impact testers are in op- 
eration; the New York Central has 
one at the local freight station in 
New York City; Don L. Quinn 
Company have one at their testing 
laboratory at Chicago; Package 
Research Laboratories have one at 
Rockaway, New Jersey; Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company 
have one at Mansfield, Ohio; and 
others have probably been put into 
service quite recently. The device 
occupies floor space of about 25’ X 
4’ and material for its construction, 
including the dolly, costs somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $50. Draw- 
ings showing details of construction 
may be optained from the Freight 
Container Bureau, 30 Vesey Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Beach Puncture Tester 


It has long been known that not- 
able discrepancies exist between the 
bursting strength of corrugated 
board as indicated by Mullen or 
Cady tester and actual performance 
in service of certain boards when 
made into cartons. In some cases 
a higher bursting strength is read on 
board which has been crushed until 
the corrugations are flatter than on 
undamaged board. Mullen or Cady 
tests give very little indication of 
strength or weakness at the score 
line, which is a frequent point of 
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failure of corrugated containers 
carrying heavy merchandise, such 
as canned goods. 

For several years R. L. Beach of 
the General Electric Company has 
conducted experiments and tests at 
Schenectady to devise a_ better 
means of measuring the serviceable 
strength of corrugated board. It 
was soon found that there were too 
many variables involved in the ac- 
tual testing apparatus ordinarily 
used. Some of these were the 
crushing of corrugations between the 
clamping plates, variations in re- 
sistance of the rubber diaphragm, 
errors in calibration of the gauges, 


THIS 3" CAP SCREW THAT CAN 
\ 


—BRINGS A RESERVE OF TENSILE STRENGTH 
TO YOUR SOCKET SCREW FASTENINGS! 







"16 POINT QUALITY-CONTROL" Leads 
Critical Buyers to Demand PARKER-KALON 


This tensile test is only one of 16 check-ups on im- 
portant characteristics of Parker-Kalon Cold-forged 
Socket Screws. In a laboratory without counterpart in 
the industry, quality is guarded by thorough tests 
and inspections covering: 

1 — Chemical Analysis. 2 —- Tensile Strength. 3 — 
Ductility. 4—Torsional Strength. 5—Ability to take 
Shock Loads under Tension. 6—Resistance to Shock 
Loads under Shear. 7—Hardness. In addition, there is 
a rigid inspection of these essentials: 8—Head Diam 
eter. 9—Head Height. 10—Concentricity of Head to 
Body. 11—Socket Shape. 12—Socket Size. 13——-Socket 
Depth. 14—Centricality of Socket. 15—-Class 5 Fit 
Threads. 16—Clean Starting Threads. 

In this way Parker-Kalon maintains a new higher 
standard of quality ... a standard that satisfies criti 
cal buyers. Send for free samples... 
PARKER-KALON CORP., 206 Varick St., New York. 


ip SOCKET SCREWS 


see for yourself. 


and inclusion of air in the glycerin 
line. He set out to devise a tester 
that would eliminate these variables 
and at the same time give test re 
sults reflecting the actual servic« 
rating of the board which could be 
applied to different materials and 
fiber formations with uniform re 
sults. 

The result of this work is an in 
strument which at one operation 
gives a test reading indicating the 
aggregate value of the strength 
characteristics which go to make 
strong and serviceable container 
Careful checking of the test result 
over a period of years with a wid 
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Vanishing American! 


The Indian couldn’t keep up with competition— 


and wound up standing in front of a cigar store. 


Modern labeling and packaging methods require 


modern glues, keyed to today’s high-speed _pro- 


duction. We have them. 


National Aowesives CORPORATION 


820 Greenwich St., New York—Chicago—Philadelphia—Boston—San Francisco 


and All Principal Cities 








variety of materials indicates that 
this instrument has_ successfully 
overcome the principal deficiencies 
of the testers heretofore used. 

The Beach tester is a very simple 
mechanism, essentially a pair of 
clamping plates which hold the 
board without crushing while a 
pointed pendulum swings against 
an exposed section of the board. 
The pendulum has a point in the 
form of a three-sided pyramid with 
rounded edges, simulating the im- 
pact of the corner of a wooden box 
or similar rectangular object. The 
amount of energy required to force 
the point through the board is read 
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directly on a scale. For testing 
different grades of board, various 
weights are attached to the pendu 
lum and there is a different scale 
on the dial for each weight, so no 
computation is necessary. The in 
strument now in use by the General 
Electric Company has a capacity 
for testing material from .016” 
linerboard to */9” plywood inclu 
Sive. 

Up to the present time the Beach 
tester has been used only by Gen 
eral Electric Company and by some 
testing laboratories which cooper 
ated with Mr. Beach in checking 
results obtained with it. 


Scientific Developments 
(Continued from page 51) 


stampings, made from both thick 
and thin sheets, can often be sub- 
stituted for forgings and castings. 
This results in a more advantageous 
use of materials, and saves excess 
weight and wastage. 

Another manufacturing process 
which is rapidly replacing older 
methods of fabrication is hydrogen 
brazing. Still another development 
which is just now getting started 
is the new metal art known as 
“powder metallurgy.’’ In this, the 
metal powders are compressed with- 
out a binder, under extremely high 
pressure, into a briquette, which is 
then placed in a high temperature 
furnace where the metal particles 
knot or fuse together. The re- 
sult is a metallic structure which 
has the exact shape of the dies 
it was formed by, with close toler 
ances held quite easily. By con- 
trolling the pressure at which the 
blank is formed, the porosity of the 
resulting product can be made to 
any degree desired. Fine mesh 
filters are made in the low range of 
pressures, and homogeneous parts 
of strengths comparable to cast 
iron in the high range of pressures. 

In 1930, research was started ona 
method of obtaining the efficiency 
of the Diesel engine in light weight, 
portable units. Diesels were heavy, 
slow and large. Using knowledge 
gained by automotive engineers on 
automotive problems, a new two- 
cycle engine was developed. At 
the Chicago Century of Progress, 
the first engines were exhibited. 
When railroad engineers saw them, 
they recognized that here, for the 
first time, a Diesel engine of large 
horsepower, light weight and small 
size was available. Here, for the 
first time, was an engine of sufficient 
power to pull a train, yet small 
enough to fit into the dimensions 
of a box car so it would go through 
tunnels and under bridges. Dur- 
ing the development in the research 
stage, no one had an idea of using 
the engines to pull a train. In a 
year, the two-cycle Diesel was pull- 
ing the first of the sleek, little stream- 
lined trains. 

Since then, a Diesel locomotive 
plant has been built covering four- 
teen acres of buildings and employ 
ing 3,000 men. The public rides 
comfortably, safely and luxuriously 
on 46 modern Diesel passenger 
trains. Two hundred Diesel switch- 
ing locomotives are cutting switch- 
ing costs in half on 35 American 
railroads. These same engines power 
boats, submarines, and stationary 
power plants. 
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Continued research on the same 
kind of Diesels in smaller sizes has 
resulted in another new _ plant. 
The small engines are used in trucks, 
buses, tractors, power shovels, port- 
able power plants and small boats. 
All told, 25 million dollars has been 

ut to work in our Diesel program 

and 4,000 direct jobs have been 
created. The full effect of this 
single development will not be felt 
for some time. The industry is in 
its infancy. 

A fundamental problem in air 
cooling and other refrigeration prob- 
lems is the need for better refriger- 
ants. Several years ago this need 
became acute and it became neces- 
sary to develop a new refrigerant 
with characteristics to fit the re- 
frigerator. Sulphur dioxide and 
ammonia were the common re- 
frigerants but a non-toxic, non- 
inflammable material with other 
good refrigerant characteristics was 
needed. When the characteristics 
were determined, the chemist who 
was asked to develop the material 
looked at his periodic table of the 
elements and said, “A compound 
of the corrosive gaseous element 
fluorine should do the job. If it 
doesn’t, nothing else will.’’ Fluorine 
is so corrosive that it is used to etch 
glass and is kept in wax bottles. 
In one day, the first compound was 
made and in a few weeks was 
proved suitable. A new industry 
was started to supply the product 
to the refrigerator and air cooler 
manufacturers. It is one reason 
for low cost, safe room coolers. 

Freon pours like a liquid and, since 
it is fireproof, will extinguish acandle. 
Berries or vegetables immersed in 
the liquid are frozen solid. 

This new refrigerant, now used in 
many refrigerators and room coolers, 
has revolutionized the industry. 
Here also, a new product, developed 
in the past few years, is quietly ex- 
panding. Its ultimate effect on 
the important air conditioning and 
refrigeration industry is in the 
future. Will every home be cooled 
as well as heated? Will quick 
frozen foods, kept for an unlimited 
time by refrigeration, supply us 
with fruits from the tropics, foods 
out of season, and wasteless cuts of 
meat at any time? . Heat and fire 
are the foundations of our civiliza- 
tion. Lack of heat and cold may 
mean further progress in making 
man’s life more complete. 

The important point we want 
to make is that we must be prepared 
for change—change in our wants, 
change in our habits, change in our 
thinking, and change in our stand- 
ards of living. Industry recognizes 
this and has taken out insurance to 
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“Miss Jones—Drop a line 
to Signode; Ask them 
about the SIGNODE 
BUYING PLAN” 


@ Many a purchasing agent recalls with personal pride the day he asked 
for information on the SIGNODE BUYING PLAN. It marked the beginning of a 
trail of savings in his firm's packing and shipping costs. 


The thing to realize is that somebody (logically the P. A.) has to take the initiative 
of calling in a Signode Packing Engineer. If his report of the Signode System's 
application to the particular problem shows savings, that’s the first step—otherwise 
no obligation. It only remains to see how Signode Tensional Steel Strapping — 
(1) Cuts your firm’s packing and shipping costs to rock bottom; (2) proves per 
shipment savings to your management; (3) helps open markets in new areas by 
lowering freight rates through zone re-classification; and (4) simplifies your buying 


routine. 

No matter how goods move—in boxes, 
bales, crates, skids or ‘‘Bulk bound” 
carloads—Signode Shipping methods 
can be applied to cut shipping and 
packing costs, reduce pilferage and 
damage claims, increase good-will 
of valued customers. 


Over and above these savings in your 
firm, here’s a plus the Signode Buy- 
ing Plan brings you personally— 
speeding up of department routine 
and recognition for resourceful buying. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


371 Furman St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 454 Bryant St, San Francisco, Cal. 
40 OFFICES THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| 











Crating salt brine tanks, the 
Signode way, as shown 
above, cut crating material 
costs from $4.40 to $3.12 

a clear saving of $1.28 over 
previous crating costs—and 
at the same time reduced 

weight 100 pounds. 


Tensional Steel Strapping 





make certain that changes will be 
ready as they are needed. The 
seventeen hundred research labora- 
tories registered in this country 
are the insurance policies which 
industries, individual companies, the 
medical profession and science in 
general have taken out to insure us 
of an ever better future. 

You, as purchasers, will want to 
know more about these new prod- 
ucts, materials and processes. New 
and strange names will appear on 
your purchase requisitions which 
will supply your needs better than 
ever before. As a representative 


of an industrial research organiza 
tion, we ask you to keep an open 
mind to the new and better things 
which industry will offer you. 

We are entering into a new era 
in many ways. Organized research 
is accelerating our progress. We 
need these new things to put our 
idle men, money and materials back 
to work. We have a surplus of 
all of the important factors which 
go to make prosperous times. Al! 
we need is more things to work on 
New ways of making present things 
which will lower costs and expand 
their use, and entirely new prod 
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The Seller needs a thousand eyes. 


The Buyer one—the integrity of his 
supplier 


.... the reputation for conducting his busi- 
ness at all times in the best interests of his 
customer and customer's customer; 
his careful attention to detail in 
those little things, which im- 
prove your product and your 
customer relations. 
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Seb, 


COMI) 


deli diitil Wi 


LEE SPRING 
COMPANY, inc. 


30 MAIN ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





ucts to supply our wants will come of seeing long provisions of the kind 
from the laboratories of progressive which I have quoted, giving the 
industry. When we get down to buyer all the advantages, we shall 
work and develop new things, we see the same long provisions giving 
will have a labor shortage in every the seller all the advantages. As 
district of our nation. practical men, we may well ask 


whether either buyer or seller gains 
any advantage in this attempt to 
bind the other by unreasonable ré 
strictions. All purchasing 


Patent Infringement ” 
(Continued from page 56) 


agents 


yers set out to change these pro should remember that their com 
visions, the result is a long mixture pany must sell more than it buys 
of words, the meaning of which If it does not, it must go out of 
the lawyers themselves probably business. Isn’t it just good business 
couldn’t explain. to remember that no buyer should 

So long as a buyer’s market pre- ask for a provision that he, as a seller, 
vails, the buyer can enforce his would be unwilling to give some 
demands with respect to special other buyer? Before a purchasing 
provisions. Should we ever again agent asks for a special warranty 
have a seller’s market, then instead relating to patents, he might well 
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consult the sales manager of his own 
company as to whether or not he 
would be willing to give his custo- 
mers the same kind of a warranty. 

The most tightly drawn warranty 
against patent infringement can ac- 
complish nothing unless the manu- 
facturer who gives it is not only as 
good as his word, but is good 
enough to try conscientiously to 
prevent any trouble to his custo- 
mers arising from their dealings 
with him. 


Purchasing for Production 
(Continued from page 33) 


from time to time, and yet the long 
siege of experimentation has not 
borne the desired fruit; today 
unemployment exists on a broad 
scale, comparable with the volume 
recorded a half decade ago. 

Neither have lower prices solved 
the problem even though this phase 
has resulted in some increase in per 
capita consumption. There is a 
growing school of thought that 
strongly endorses the principle of 
introducing even lower prices, par- 
ticularly for finished goods, on the 
premise that such measures will 
automatically increase the volume 
of distribution and therefore not 
seriously impair profit margins. 
What is fundamentally needed is the 
growth of new industries or radical 
extension of the old to break the log 
jam of idle capital and unemployed 
workers. However, facing the facts 
as they exist, there is no hope for 
any basic change until the muddled 
economic affairs throughout the 
world are clarified. Consequently, 
we can reasonably assume that 
there will be a constant surplus of 
basic raw materials for an indefinite 
period, and that price fluctuations 
from now on will be moderate and 
not violent during periods of eco- 
nomic betterment as well as ad- 
versity. This appears reasonable, 
particularly as commodity markets 
today are, on a comparative basis, 
resting on a low plane. 

There is another problem that 
enters into the subject. What about 
ultimate inflation? This is a much 
abused word and despite the belief 
that inflation has been introduced 
through economic experimentation, 
the opposite is the true statement of 
fact. Business men will recall that 
when gold was devalued, one of the 
objectives was to stimulate prices 
back to the 1926 level. However, 
an inspection of price trends in align- 
ment with business activity will 
prove quite conclusively that the 
strengthening in commodity prices 
was only what would be normally 
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HOT WEATHER NEEDS FOR WORKERS! 


PULMOSAN SWEAT PADS 


In addition to their discomfort, perspiring workers lose valuable time in 
hot weather mopping brows, wiping foggy spectacles, removing drops from 


work. 


Pulmosan Sweat Pads are used in many plants to overcome this difficulty. 
Worn over the forehead as shown, the Pads absorb perspiration; prevent 


it running into eyes and onto work or glasses. 
Extra pads available, easily changed with spring clips. 
investment in greater comfort and efficiency for your workers. 


details. 


Obtainable in several styles. 
Make this slight 
Write for 





Tablets. 





SALT TABLETS AND DISPENSERS 


Prevent heat sickness, cramps and physical weakness 
due to salt depletion in perspiring workers. Pro- 
vide Salt Tablets in handy dispensers conveniently 
at all drinking places. 
beater brands in stock. Also 


Write for prices. 


Morton, Fairway, Heat- 
Pulmosan Salt 














TABLET DISPENSER TABLET DISPENSER 
With Lock Top and Mey With Protecting Shell 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY STYLE HOPPER DESIRED 


FAIRWAY METAL HOPPER | FAIRWAY GLASS HOPPER 











expected under the stimulant of 
rising business activity. 

Even though gold devaluation has 
been in effect for six years, the cur- 
rent price level stands 33% under 
the base year 1926. Real inflation 
is caused by general mistrust in the 
value of money in use. Today this 
country holds approximately 60% 
of the publicly reported gold stocks 
of the world, whereas only a half 
decade ago the volume was only 
35%. A let of gold strengthens the 
financial status of any country, but 
too much is a handicap because 
fundamentally, this capital is needed 
abroad to revive production and 
trade as well as employment and 
commodity prices. Gold in this 
country has reached the stage where 
it is a drug on the market, and has a 
disquieting effect upon business and 
financial circles. It is well to bear 
in mind that gold is of no practical 
value unless it can be utilized. 

Some people fear inflation because 
of the possibility of the abuse of 
credit in buying. However, there 
is little danger in this regard as 
long as the physical volume of 
business remains limited and pur- 
chasing power restricted. Then, 
too, attention is often called to the 
steadily mounting national debt. 
However, competent authorities 
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PULMOSA 


agree that we can increase our pres- 
ent national debt in an appreciable 
manner without seriously endan- 
gering our financial — structure. 
Frankly, the problem of inflation 
as it relates to purchasing for pro- 
duction is not, at this stage of the 
game, of paramount importance. 

Another question that has both- 
ered businessmen is, What would 
happen to prices in the event of a 
serious outbreak of warfare? Crises 
in Europe, which from time to time 
have had a profound effect upon 
American business, have all been 
successfully bridged, and the cur- 
rent upset should not prove an ex- 
ception. For definite reasons such 
as the handicap of adequate finan- 
cial reserves, the lack of abundant 
natural resources, etc., we have 
some background for assuming that 
warfare on a broad scale will be 
avoided. 

In the event that war starts, 
involving the principal nations of 
Europe, this country would un- 
doubtedly experience economic 
trends as regards production, con- 
sumption, employment, and pur- 
chasing power somewhat similar to 
those chronicled from 1914 through 
1918. The United States would 
not be immediately drawn into the 
conflict, and consequently the initial 


Dept. P, 176 Johnson St., 








**Everything for Industrial Safety” 


SAFETY EQUIP. CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


effect upon American business and 
commodity prices would be bearish 

The movement, however, would be 
short-lived and the second phase 
would involve a_ sensational re 

bound resulting in an_ artificial 
boom affecting the physical volume 

There would soon be some upswing 
in commodity prices. However, the 
inflationary trends would not be as 
conspicuous as during the World 
War. Plans have already been 
drawn up such as the Sheppard-May 
Bill which provides for the con 

scription of man power, the fixing 
of prices, the drafting of industrial 
plants and works and public service, 
requisitioning of all materials and the 
licensing of business. In addition, 
a tax of 95% of all income above the 
previous three-year average is to be 
levied. In other words, a strenu 
ous attempt would be made to pr« 

vent profiteering and wild gyrations 
in commodity prices. 

In summary, American business 
which is still operating under th: 
capitalistic system and struggling 
with the ever-present economic laws 
of supply and demand and survival 
of the fittest, is engaged in a great 
struggle of readjustment, the end of 
which is not yet in sight. The end 
of May will mark the fifth consecu 
tive month of declining trends. 
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1 free copy of the **Handbook of Informative Labeling’? may be obtained 


from your label manufacturer. 


NEW YORK - 





RA-TOX Shades have proved their efficiency in a  seetin’ Sasewons 
leading factories throughout the country. They are had ieee agate ; 
available in narrow splints as well as standard width; attractive, fast color 
square-edge splints and bevel- psn business-like 
edge splints; and in three liad ne ial 
a a oe HOUGH. SHADE CORPORATION i 
ke 1020 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis ! 
Write us today and let us show Send complete RA-TOX details at once ; 
you by word and picture how j 
RA-TOX Shades have benefited Name ...-........--5. a 
many factories and offices, and Address ..... ms u 
how they give service for years City Seabe 
and ars. eeeeveeee es 6.6 6 ¢'e % @ J Lc 
“ (Steel Sash ] Wood Sash |} 
-_——_— — inca cab enaianeanemmneaniiall 


INFORMATIVE LABELS 


SELL....-INFORM....EDUCATE 





lf he cannot furnish it, write directly to us. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
MAKERS OF McLAURINJONES GUARANTEED FLAT GUMMED PAPERS — WARE FOILS — WARE COATED PAPERS 


RA-TOX Shades can help in a very definite way to 
make your factory and office more efficient. The 
glare of direct light is mellowed to a pleasing diffu- 
sion. Plenty of air is admitted without the danger 
of direct draft. More work, and better work, can be 
done under such agreeable conditions. 





THIS FREE BOOKLET... 


56 Page Guide to 
INFORMATIVE LABELING 


The idea that the label is mere 


trademark identification has 
a sean Today’s idea is that the 
nformative Label presents the facts 


upon which the purchase depends. 
It sells .. . informs... elucates! 


Just how Informative Labels ac- 
complish these jobs, comply with 
Federal Trade Commission rulings 
and meet the demands of con- 
sumer movements for definite prod- 
uct information . .. is ably told in 
this new booklet. You should 
have a copy now! 
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Serious maladjustments in the rela- 
tionship of production, consump- 
tion, and inventories are not con- 
spicuous. Commodity prices are 
thoroughly deflated. Equally im- 
portant, confidence is gradually 
being restored as every day that 
passes tends to signify that the 
European crisis will be successfully 
bridged. 

The two principal problems in 
purchasing for production as _ re- 
gards the closing half of 1939 are, 
first, making due allowance for a 
higher volume of consumption which 
means that a larger supply of basic 
raw materials will be needed. Sec- 
ond, the Dow-Jones Index of Com- 
modity Futures is now at the highest 
point since January. This signifies 
that the next major move in com- 
modity prices is inescapably up- 
ward. Therefore, purchasing agents 
should also take into consideration 
the probability of at least a moder- 
ate strengthening in the price struc- 
ture the moment that economic 
betterment is an actuality rather 
than a prospect. 


How War Will Affect 
Business and Prices 
(Continued from page 30) 


in the commodities market in the 
United States. This would even 
be true although we made no sales, 
direct or indirect, to the belligerent 
nations of our own commodities. 
Furthermore, there is even now 
a definite prospect that the Neu- 
trality Act will be amended in the 
near future to permit ‘‘cash and 
carry’ shipments. It also seems 
reasonable to assume that were a 
second world war actually entered 
into, the same thing would happen 
that occurred in late 1914 and the 
first half of 1915. It may be re- 
called that on this occasion William 
Jennings Bryan, then Secretary of 
State, persuaded President Wilson 
to authorize the banning of all 
loans to belligerent nations. This 
pronouncement was made on Au- 
gust 15, 1914, but lasted only until 
October of that year. On October 
23rd President Wilson made a 
further pronouncement in which he 
endeavored to differentiate between 
short term bank credits that are a 
normal part of commercial trans- 
actions and long term war loans, 
sanctioning the former but continu- 
ing the ban on the latter. While 
this was more or less of a camou- 
flage for the granting of credit for 
war purchases, the condition lasted 
until Mr. Lansing succeeded Mr. 
Bryan as Secretary of State on 
June 8, 1915, when shortly there- 
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BELT 
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éWIREGRIP | 
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Only 


WIREGRIP | 


Belt Hooks 
have the patented blue 
Aligning Card that 
holds hooks in _posi- 
tion, prevents them 
from loosening, pre- 
vents hook loss from 
handling, prevents 
waste of short ends. 
Every WIREGRIP 


Hook can be used 


Flexible BELT LACING 
STEELGRIP is a stronger lacing for all 
power and conveyor belts. clinches 
smoothly into belt, compresses ends, pre- 
vents fraying, 2-piece hinged rocker 
pins prevent excessive wear. In boxes 
or long lengths. 

Armstrong-Bray BELT CUTTER 
An inexpensive cutter forevery shop, that 
will easily, quickly, cut all types of leather, 
rubber and fabric belting up to 8” wide, 
Eliminates waste—insures a square cut. 


ELGRIE a 


Write today for Catalog and Circulars 


» ARMSTRONG - BRAY 
& CO. 
“The Belt Lacing 
People"’ 


321 Loomis Ave., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


A BETTER BALL 
FOR A BETTER GAME 


DUNLOP GOLD CUP 
GOLF BALLS 


Try shooting Dunlop's Gold Cup, the 
ball with the toe click....the ball 
that Henry Picard uses so successfully. 
Order No. P29 x 30, Championship, or 
for rough usage order No. P29 x 31 Tough 
Cover. Per dozen, $6.75. (Retail 75¢.) 

Ask for catalogs 392 and 393 for complete 
line of sports goods, gift wares, watches 
jewelry and other goods for prizes and 
premiums. Write today. They are 
worth having. No obligation. 


JOSEPH HAGN CO. 


Wholesalers since 1911 
217-223 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











after the administration completely 
lifted the ban on loans to the 
belligerents. With the further de- 
velopment of the aeroplane and the 
fast ocean liner, the world is even 
more closely knit together than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Is it not inconceivable, therefore, 
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that in case of a second world war, 
the American nation would shortly 
find itself supplying both commodi- 
ties and credits, possibly in the be- 
ginning to both sides in the conflict, 
but certainly to the side with which 
our interests and sympathies were 
most closely allied. 

Perhaps it should be further em- 
phasized that it is not only actual 
war, but also the threat of war, that 
continues to have an _ unsettling 
effect upon business. The present 
uncertainty, for example, is pro- 
ducing a somewhat weird combina- 
tion of effects, some of which may 
be considered stimulating, but the 
majority of which appear to be de- 
pressing. Executives are not plan- 
ning new projects. Consumers are 
postponing the placing of orders. 
Labor is unemployed. Manufac- 
turers and merchants are suffering. 
Reports reveal a sort of paralysis 
in business, and abnormally small 
amount of forward buying in most 
industries, increasing doubt as to 
the immediate future of business, 
and, as a result, a policy of watch- 
ful waiting that precludes any prob- 
able industrial expansion or pur- 
chase of materials other than for 
replacements or immediate need. 

It seems to be quite obvious that 
in case a second world war should 
occur the government of the United 
States, and of other nations as 
well, would endeavor to do every- 
thing possible to mitigate or elimi- 
nate entirely the serious malad- 
justments which occurred during 
and following the World War. 

So far as business itself is con- 
cerned, the long run effects of a war 
of world proportions would be de- 
structive and _ disastrous, even 
though temporarily a variety of 
favorable results might be realized. 
One of these temporary advantages, 
as already pointed out, would be a 
tendency for prices to rise, as the 
actual occurrence of war would 
doubtless lead to acute shortages in 
certain instances. For example, our 
consuming public would probably 
need approximately the same 
amount of wool and leather, but in 
addition there would come the 
heavy demand for furnishing armies 
with special clothing and equip- 
ment so that supplies might even 
be diverted from ordinary channels 
and turned into temporary war in- 
dustries. Labor and capital would 
become relatively scarce and costs 
and prices would be correspondingly 
increased. 

The demand for a wide range of 
commodities known as munitions 
would be very greatly increased. 
Meanwhile the actual conflict would 
cause enormous waste, using up 
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VISIBLE BOOKS FOR PURCHASE RECORDS 


are more compact, require less space, are easier to operate 
Exact information is always 


and more convenient to use. 
at your finger tips. 


We regularly carry in stock a wide 


range of forms especially designed for Purchasing offices 
Inventory and Stock Records, Quotation and Consumption 


Records, etc. 
Catalog “G” 


These are fully illustrated in our new 
send for your copy today. 


LOOSE LEAF EQUIPMENT FOR ALL NEEDS 


A comprehensive assortment of Binders and Forms for 


most every conceivable purpose 
Pen Posted Records. 
Advertising purposes. 


for both Machine and 
Also Covers for Catalogs and 
Our Special Wholesale proposition 


to large users saves money! 


available materials without produc- 
tive results, proving that war is, 
from an economic standpoint, as 
well as from the standpoint of 
physical and normal welfare, hell 
indeed. Trade routes would be 
disturbed and occasionally blocked, 
and because of possible restrictions 
on imports and exports, shortages 
would develop in some instances 
and surpluses would undoubtedly 
arise where exports were forcibly 
stopped. The probability is that 
our entire national psychology 
would be changed and would be- 
come one of great sympathy with 
potential allies, and a desire to win 
the war would increasingly drown 
out all other feelings. Social re- 
forms would be laid aside, the profit 
system would speedily come back 
into its own, all notion of balancing 
the budget would undoubtedly 
quickly disappear, and, as in 1917, 
the one thought of the nation 
would be to win the war. 

For the past few months the con- 
dition has seemingly been one of 
lack of confidence and of complete 
uncertainty. No one knows what 
will happen. Business men and 
citizens at large appear to have 
been giving more thought and at- 
tention to the war headlines than to 
the conduct of their own affairs. 
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Many people are beginning to be 
lieve that world conflict may yet be 
avoided, and it now begins to ap 
pear that the near future prospects 
regarding business and prices are 
not as bad as some people seem to 
have feared. Commodity prices will 
probably continue under pressure 
during the near-term period and 
business may continue to drift 
aimlessly, and possibly downward, 
for some time yet to come. It is 
believed, however, that business, 
because of its recent cautious poli 
cies, has become better prepared to 
resist the shock of continued inter 
national crises, or, at the worst, 
even of an actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Business, therefore, should 
become more calm in its outlook 
and better prepared to await world 
developments. 

To summarize briefly the effect 
of war and threats of war upon 
business and prices, one may say, 
broadly speaking, that commodity 
prices tend upward in war times, 
and unless arbitrarily controlled by 
statute in any future war, the effects 
would be similar in type to that of 
the last war, but possibly of less in- 
flationary consequence. In the case 
of business itself, the first shock of 
another world war would throw the 
entire business machine out of gear. 
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This would undoubtedly happen, 
notwithstanding new government 
devices and schemes set up during 
the past two decades to mitigate 
such international conflicts. It 
would be hoped that business would 
more quickly adjust itself to the 
war conditions and that the terrific 
maladjustments following the World 
War of 1914-1918 would be some 
what softened. Such temporary dis- 
location of the business machine, 
probably accompanied by an abrupt 
liquidation of securities held abroad, 
would be followed by definite stimu 
lation of business as these and other 
funds were spent for war purposes, 
which in turn would cause a “‘rally”’ 
of undetermined length and strength 
in American business. One cannot, 
however, go through a serious ac- 
cident or major operation without 
some suffering, and any such arti 
ficial prosperity would undoubtedly, 
in turn, be followed by the custom 
ary primary and secondary post 
war depressions, the severity of 
which would, in our opinion, be 
much more nearly determined by 
the extent of the world dislocation 
than by the number of statutory 
devices meanwhile concocted. The 
law of action and reaction, as one 
national commentator has aptly 
put it, is infallible. 
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What Can Business 
Expect? 
(Continued from page 25) 


delayed revival of building was at 
last at hand. Building contracts 
UALITY rose month by month. But build- 
ing costs rose at the same time and 
ABRASIVES choked the revival. In a number of 
our large cities the rise of building 
TRADE MARK costs was more than 25%. In 
more than half the cities reporting 


ALUMINUM OXIDE it was over 10% 


Unreasonable restraints of trade 


SILICON CARBIDE are, in my opinion, the most con- 


spicuous reason for high construc- 

CORUNDUM tion costs. They appear at every 

level of the building industry. To 

. (AFRICAN) give a picture of the problem, I 

TURKISH EMERY shall list typical practices of the 

building industries which have been 

found in recent government pro- 

ceedings or investigations or are 

Refiners and Makers involved in substantial complaints 
of to the Antitrust Division. 


ABRASIVE GRAINS elegans 
AND Producers of building materials 
FLOURS have fixed prices either by private 
arrangement or as the principal 
activity of trade associations. 
Owners of patents on building ma- 
AMERICAN ABRASIVE COMPANY terials have used them to establish 
WESTFIELD, MASS restrictive structures of price con- 
trol, control of sales methods, and 
limits upon the quantities sold, 
in direct contradiction of the broad 
intent of the patent laws to en- 
courage, through inventions, the 
development and spread of new 

productive methods. 

By the use of basing point sys- 
tems and zone price systems, various 
building materials industries have 
established by formula a rigid struc- 
ture of uniform prices throughout 
the country; and in some of these 
industries such price formulas have 
encouraged the wasteful location of 
industrial plants and the wasteful 
shipment of products to great 
distances. The use of joint selling 
agencies has been another means by 
which some of these groups have 
undertaken to maintain their prices. 

Supplementing these various de- 
vices for keeping the prices of build- 
ing materials high have been a 
series of other devices used to 
Sample rooms discipline competitors who are un- 

willing to play ball. In one in- 
dustry the means is cutting off the 


HOTEL eos & 
supply of raw materials. In another 


“ D it is starting a series of harassing 

A i) 1: | ! 4 | AY | lawsuits. In a third it is the harass- 
aus ; ment of distributors by selling 

CHESieyT Al 13tae | through the seller’s own factory 
Nearest Everything | branches at prices lower than those 
HOWARD F HOHL Mgr | at which the distributor is permitted 

| to resell. In a fourth it is the 

maintenance of orthodox channels 
of distribution by concerted refusal 
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The manufacturing care and 
vigilant inspection, constantly 
exercised in making Clark 
Bolts, is a quality feature that 
—more than anything else— 
has been responsible for their 
outstanding 85 year perform- 
ance record. 


Try them, and you will under- 
stand their popularity. 
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@Q@eap ARMSTRONG 


Don't Blame the Machinist 


for poor work, spoiled stock, damaged machine tools or acci- 
dents if you expect him to find his setting-up tools in the scrap 
heap. Lack of proper equipment to set up a job, so that it 
will hold rigidly against the heavy thrusts and strains of to- 
day's high speeds and heavy feeds, is certain to prove penny 
wise and pound foolish. The machine hours lost in many 
shops while operators rummage thru the scrap pile for ma- 
terials and fashion makeshift holding devices, would pay for a 
complete set of ARMSTRONG Drop Forged Setting-Up Tools 
in a few days. It is really false economy to ‘‘get along’’ with- 


Goose Neck Clamp 
3 sizes 





Screw Heel Clamp 


4 sizes 


Plain Clamp, 4 sizes 





“*‘U”’ Clamp, 5 sizes 






Single Finger Clamp 
3 sizes 





Double Finger 
Clamp, 3 sizes 


Ones aga 
PLYMOUTH Rigs a 
Merchant Sailing Ship 


— for exhibit at the 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1939 


@ In the early days of the Plymouth 
Ropewalk, New England enterprise 
was symbolized to the world by her 
fast merchant ships. 





out them. 


The ARMSTRONG Line provides Setting-Up Tools that speed 
setting-up on drill presses, planers, shapers, milling machines, 
metal saws and all machine tools with slotted beds. 


They come in many labor saving sizes and types, reduce set- 
ting-up time, permit greater speeds and feeds, prevent acci- 
dents and increase profits. You can pick them up from your 
local industrial supply house. Write for descriptive circular. 


ARMSTRONG BROS, TOOL CO. 


“The Tool Holder People 


TOOLS from your 
Supply House Eastern Warehouse and Sales 
199 Lafayette St., New York 


Heavy Duty ‘‘C’’ Non-Skid Jack 
Clamp, 11 Sizes 4 sizes 


303 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, 
NG U.S.A. 





San Francisco London 





Planer Jack, 4 sizes 











While the gallant days of sail are 


now long past, it is particularly fitting 
that the Plymouth Cordage Company 
has once again been called upon to 
furnish a complete “gang of rigging” 
. . . for the Exhibit Ship at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

This 135-foot replica of a full-rigged 
merchantman will be the central fea- 


ture of the New England States Exhi- user since 1824. 
bit... a typical waterfront scene. 


Rigging specifications aggregate PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
WELLAND, CANADA 


Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila 
deiphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco 


approximately eight tons of cordage 
—three and four-strand Tarred Hemp 
Rope to support the masts, while run- 
ning rigging is three-strand Manila. 














This rope has been especially made 
for the purpose by the Plymouth 
Ropemakers, reverting to manu factur- 
ing practice of the early days... further 
evidence of the adaptability of 
Plymouth methods which has kept 
the Plymouth Cordage Company in 
step with changing needs of the rope 











to sell to groups representing new 
methods of sale or new price policies 

Overlying this mass of practices, 
often as a result of the pressure 
placed upon the weaker and smaller 
competitors, there is a growing 
concentration of control in many 
of these industries. For the most 
part the increase in the size of the 
business unit has not been the 
necessary result of more expensive 
machinery and bigger plants; it 
has come about by the merger of 
competing enterprises which con- 
tinued after their union to produce 
in very much the same way as 
before. Its chief significance has 
been an increase in the power of the 
particular business unit and greater 
ease in reaching an understanding 
with the two or three other large 
concerns in the industry. 


2. Distributors 


Various groups of distributors of 
building materials engage in two 
kinds of restrictive practice. First, 
they try to raise the price of their 
services by establishing a fixed 
mark-up between the price they 
pay the manufacturer and the price 
at which they resell. Sometimes 
they conspire with manufacturers’ 
groups to establish a joint price 
control binding upon the manufac 
turers’ and the distributors’ organi 
zations alike. 

The second type of restraint by 
distributors arises from the effort to 
see to it that all business passes 
through their hands and that no 
new methods of distribution are 
introduced which may dispense 
with their services. The great 
weapon in this field is the boycott. 
To secure freedom in methods of 
distribution, some manufacturers 
have found it necessary to pay the 
distributor a commission on sales 
even when the customer and the 
manufacturer have dealt direct and 
the distributor has had no part in 
the transaction. 


3. Contractors 


Contractors who erect buildings 
add their own systems of restraint. 
Many contracting groups maintain 
bid depositories in which copies of 
all bids and estimates are supposed 
to be filed prior to the award of the 
contract. In some of these de- 
positories the bids are opened be- 
fore the contract is let and the 
information thus obtained is used 
to coerce low bidders to withdraw 
or raise their bids. Other con- 
tractor groups maintain central 
estimating bureaus which calculate 
the cost of the job and supply the 
various contractors with the bids 
they are to make. In still other 
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metal cutting jobs. 


their problems. 





Try them today. 
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groups a central bureau determines 
the specifications for materials and 
labor to be included in the bid, and 
the contractor is expected to apply 
standard prices and labor rates to 
these specifications and thereby 
to arrive at the same bid as everyone 
else. Some bidding rings determine 
in advance which contractor is to 
get the job and arrange their bids 
so that everyone else bids higher 
than he. 


4. Labor 


The building trades unions often 
participate in these policies of 
restraint and add new restraints of 
their own. In recent years they 
have frequently been used as the 
strong-arm squads for collusive 
agreements among contractors, re- 
fusing to supply labor where the 
contractors’ ring wishes labor with- 
held. In other cases the unions 
themselves have refused to permit 
the use of new products or new 
processes because of their fear that 
the new method might make it 
possible to erect a house with fewer 
hours of labor than the old. 


5. Local Legislation 


As these restraints have been in- 
corporated in the habits of the 
building industries, they have come 
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to be taken for granted and have 
even been written in the law. 

(a) Oppressive Building Codes. 
By the pressure of organized groups, 
the building codes of many cities 
have been so devised that cheap 
materials and economical methods 
of construction are forbidden. 

(b) Licensing and Registration. 
In a number of states, statutes 
requiring the licensing of con- 
tractors by boards composed of 
contractors afford a ready means of 
discipline over out-of-state bidders 
or new and small concerns which 
may threaten to break an existing 
scheme of control. 

Can the antitrust laws deal with 
this situation? My answer is an 
emphatic ‘‘Yes.”’ I frankly admit 
that they have not dealt with it 
adequately in the past, in spite of 
the fact that throughout the entire 
history of the antitrust division 
about one-quarter of the cases have 
been in the building industry. The 
reason for that failure, however, 
is not in the law. It rests on two 
obvious principles. First, you can- 
not police America with a corporal’s 
guard. And second, you cannot 
attack a tangle of goods and 
services all of which contribute to a 
final product—the house—by hit or 
miss methods. I am convinced that 


if we deal in a coordinated way with 
the entire fabric of restraints from 
the production of materials through 
to the final work of labor, we can 
get cheaper houses by freeing the 
industry. 

We must use both the civil and 
criminal processes. The criminal 
process on a wide scale will protect 
the law abiding business man from 
his aggressive neighbors. The civil 
process will consolidate those gains 

Mr. Sprague, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration 
has told me that a concerted drop in 
prices in the heavy industries would 
result in increased profits through 
increased volume. I have talked 
with some of the leaders in thos« 
industries about the possibility 
At present, they tell me, no one 
can obtain any substantial increase 
in volume by dropping the price of 
his product because the drop will 
be absorbed elsewhere in the con 
tractor’s profits or in labor’s reward 
Similarly, building trades labor 
thinks that to reduce labor costs i 
not to create more employment 
but to enhance the contractor 
profit; and contractors see n 
benefit in reducing their own charge 
when labor and materials can tak 
up the slack. If we proceed on 
broad front we can protect thos« 
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who see the necessity of a simultane- 
ous price drop. We can open the 
| door for substantial price reductions 
in the heavy industries. We can 
carry on the effect of that drop by 
liberating the real competing con 
tractor. And finally we can say to 
labor, ‘“You can get the same thing 
that the heavy industries are get 
ting: a greater annual income, 
though possibly fewer hours of work 
or lower hourly wages on a particu- 
lar job. Without such assurance 
it is certainly not fair to expect 
’ labor to take the brunt. It is 
‘ neither fair nor practical to deal 
Bin... with any element of the situation 
without dealing with all of them. 
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away the underbrush of restraint 
| of trade so that full benefit can be 


| obtained from progress along these | 
COILED WIRE | other lines. Funds and personnel HUSTLE 
will be forthcoming as we get public 
SPRINGS understanding of what we are try WITHOUT 





| ing todo. With them, the program 
bi | will succeed; without them, it will BUSTLE 
8h | fail. We have had enough of 
* | 


dreaming about the perfect amend- 
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will come after years of study. We the occasion demands 
ah SPECIALTIES must develop the tools which we | but we don’t make any 
ae. have at hand. There may be bet- | 
, ter instruments to accomplish our | noise about it. Our serv- 
purpose, but this is the only one we | ice is as cheerful and 
have. It is in line with our tradi- 





tion. We only need public support quiet as it is speedy. 
| in its use. 

We are not coercing business. 
| We are freeing it from the coercions 
| which have grown up within it, 
| and which business itself is power- 
less to remove, as a patient is power- 
less to operate on himself for can- 
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For greater office efficiency and 
satisfaction, specify the products of 


OLD TOWN RIBBON 
& CARBON CO. 
176 Johnson St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PENCILS for 
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NOT TO BREAK 
IN NORMAL USE 
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EBERHARD FABER 


37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SAVE 40 to 60% 
REBUILT OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters, Adding Machines, Bookkeeping 
Machines, Mimeographs, Dictating Machines, 
Multigraphs—all thoroughly rebuilt to look and 
Write for our latest catalog. 


perform like new. 
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Now made In U.S. A. 
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Koh-1-Noor Pencil Company, Inc 
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CARBON PAPER 


Will not stick, “‘tack,’’ smudge nor 
blue. Outstanding advantages: 
Greater Wear... Clearer impressions 
...- Deeper, more brilliant colors... 
Blue and Purple. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC 
Main Offiee and Factory: Glen Cove, L. L.. N. Y. 





The advantages of 
EYE-EASE RECORDS 


@ Clearly and definitely proven in a 
new booklet entitled - - “Smiling 





Eyes”. Let us send you a free 
copy. 
@ Write 
us for 
your 
“Li COPY 
Ui 
NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Always Insist on 


STAPLES byACE 


for ACE-PILOT-CADET Machines 
> ay Senna! "ap Ten 





They are made to the 
same high standards of precision as ACE 
Stapling Machines, and give trouble-free, 
economical service. 





PREMIUM WIRE ACCURATE SIZE PERFECT ALIGRMENT 


of high tensile strength, eniterm assured under unique 
gram strectere and temper Perpetual Precision Contre! 


Made by ACE FASTENER CORPORATION, Chicago 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS 


Purchasing Agents 
ATTENTION ! 


The “Shipper’s Handy Helper”’ 
lists over a hundred shipping- 
room items. Eliminate single 
purchases and send your orders 
to us. Let us worry about small 
articles and save your valuable 
time. 

Write for your copy today— 
it’s FREE 
Diagraph-Bradley 
STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
3740 Forest Park Avenue 
ST LOUIS MISSOURI 




















FILM GR Aa 


an entirely new and different recording device 
for office dictation and for recording confer 
ences, meetings, etc., recording PERMA- 
NENTLY on film costing approximately 25 
cents per hour CAN be amplified through loud 





speakers. For details— 
MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 
812-P Broadway New York City 














Shipping Room, Parcel Post, Mail, Packing, Count 
ing, Storeroom, Production, Food Products, industrial 


Over 150,000 TRINER 
SCALES in U.S. Postoffices 


Designed for extraordinary weighing requirements 
—write today for literature and details 


TRINER SALES CO. 











































































NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


ELECTRIC 


VALVE 


No. A36 


HIS ELECTRICALLY OPERATED valve is particularly 

adaptable for difficult continuous operations on steam up 
to 150 lbs. pressure, operations where accuracy is required such 
as automatic control of elevators and lifts, automatic timing de- 
vices and temperature controls, and for general application on 
automatic or remote control of liquids or gases. In many cases 
the necessity of motorized valves is eliminated. The valve has 
but three moving parts, which makes for simplicity and endurance. 
To open the valve, current is applied, lifting the plunger and 
relieving the pressure on the top of the piston so that line pres- 
sure opens the valve. On cutting off the current, the pilot valve 
closes, equalizing pressure above and below the piston and the 
spring returns the piston to closed position. Line pressure holds 


PURCHASING 
11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 
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the valve closed. With line pressure as the actuating force 
there is low current consumption, the coil being required only 
to lift the pilot valve. The valve features tight seating, sealed 
operating chamber, and no wire drawing on steam. It permits 
full flow in all sizes, from '/,” to 3” valves, on pressures from 1 
to 300 lbs. Maximum steam pressure 150 Ibs. The closing 
speed may be varied to suit the individual requirement, giving 
flexibility to operation 


Use coupon at left 


UTILITY 
TOOL 


aye 


No. A37 





HE APPROPRIATE NAME OF “Util-A-Tool” has been 

applied to the several pieces of equipment which, used in 
various combinations, perform literally thousands of jobs in pro- 
duction, construction, and maintenance work. The many ap 
plications include: spreading and pulling together structural 
members or any movable objects within its 10-ton capacity; 
pushing; hoisting; lifting; lowering; clamping; bracing; and 
tensioning. The tool also may be used for removing gears, wheels, 
pulleys, and marine propellers. This new multiple tool comes in 
a compact metal carrying case with complete instructions and 
suggestions for its use. It is available in five different sizes. 


Use coupon at left 


ELECTRIC 
DRILL 


No. A38 


gee NEW AND IMPROVED features are claimed 
J for this '/. inch industrial drill which weighs but 9!/., 
pounds adding greatly to it portability. It has a breast and end 
handle design (gripped cross-ways instead of pistol fashion) which 
increases naturalness of grip and drilling accuracy by applying 
power directly behind and in a direct line with the drill point 
Other mechanical improvements include: a special wound, high 
torque motor that operates at 500 r.p.m. (spindle speed) and will 
not stall under a 500 Ib. thrust while drilling at capacity; im- 
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proved air cooling assuring longer motor life; self aligning oil- 
less bearings; removable side handle for close quarters; and, 


sliding thumb switch. The drill comes in a modern, racy, 
streamlined die-cast case, and has a two-tone finish of rich blue 
crackle and lacquered white metal. 


| 
Use coupon page 92 | 
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No. A39 


n = 
N EXTREMELY SAFE, simple, and efficient device for Packed Full With Cleaning 


discharging carboys, drums, and barrels, this safety siphon 


consists of a special acid-resistant tube, to which is attached a Data You Need | 
_— 


priming bulb, visual priming chamber, special composition 

flexible hose, and a flow control valve. Once the siphon is in- 

serted, the flow valve is closed and the priming bulb flexed until ERE are various money-saving Oakite booklets 
a shows in the aga Adjustment 7 the peor valve you should have! Hundreds of purchasing execu 
regulates the automatic flow of the liquid from a trickle to 6 2 ‘ : : , : 

~ tga a tives in virtually every line of industry will tell you 


gallons per minute. The vacuum principle is used, eliminating i i af, 
the dangerous pressure method. Dangers of fumes, burns, spill- they are chock-full of practical cleaning information . 





ing, and splashing are minimized and the container is completely packed cover to cover with helpful hints and down-to 

discharged without tilting. But one man is required to operate earth suggestions on how to secure new economies 

nage. greater safety and improved results in a wide range of 
Use coupon page 92 cleaning work. 


Which Booklet Do You Want? 


What subjects particularly interest you» Truck fleet 
MACHINE operation . . . air conditioning maintenance . . . steam 
cleaning? Perhaps you want data on cutting and grind 
ing, metal cleaning, or removing rust and scale deposits 
Or, are you interested in general plant housekeeping 


STAMPING 


No. A40 Each is discussed thoroughly, yet concisely in separate 
booklets. Let us know which ones you want. A post 
| card or letter brings them to you 
by return mail, postpaid, without 








N OUTSTANDING FEATURE of this recently developed = 
stamping machine is that its design allows the stamping of OAKITE 
large name plates. The machine will mark name plates within obligation. Write today! 1909 “GR” 1939 
a space 41/2” < 6”. Plates of size 8” X 8” can be held on the 
standard table and special construction of this table will permit 


name plates of any length being marked in the machine. The up OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 









and down adjustment for thickness of parts of name plates is_ | t N 

; . r Lo 
1/." and the distance from the back of the throat to the face of 34 Thames S 4 New Yo k, Y 
the dies is 8”. By specially constructing a table fixture, scale Representatives in all 


beams and other metal strips can be numbered in perfect align- 
ment. The machine is furnished with interchangeable and re- 
placeable dies in any size from '!/,5” to */;5”._ To operate, the die 
wheel is turned with the right hand to the letter or figure to be 
stamped and then the impression is made by a simple swing of the 
lever. By utilizing the powerful screw pressure principle, enor- 
mous pressure is applied with ease. 


principal cities of the U. S. 
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MATERIALS & METH an EQUIREMENT 





Use coupon page 92 
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Mr. Hamilton Has 


This Copy for You 


ing to get our new preci 
grinder catalog into 
hands of every man whor 


mation it contains. If you ar 
terested in what the boss 


new technical information, 
other pertinent information on 
distributors who have had a pre 
of the book say it’s the most at 


tive yet most practical catalo 
Dumore history. I’m putting 


aside for you. Write Jane Dumore- 


Dept.359.F Racine, Wis. 


PRECISION GRINDERS 


THE DUMORE Co. 





. . « In Perfect Condition With 
Orange Core Sealing Tape 


No order is completely filled until it is actually delivered 
in good condition and signed for by your customer. 
That's why its so all-important to take every precaution 
in packaging. Sealing with Orange Core makes first-class 
deliveries more certain-sure. You'll find this stickier, 
sturdier, safer tape superior from every standpoint 

at no additional cost. Order it today! Orange Core is 
Write for 
at Delitimalliimelm@elaa tai Sealing Methods.” 


sold by leading paper merchants everywhere 


free booklet 


CORE 


sip & Pape 


RANGE 








Asked Me to Save 





* “The boss and I are try- 


has use for the world of infor- 


new timeand labor-saving set-ups, 
comparative specification tables and 


cision grinding and Dumore Grind- 
ers—write me today. Shop men and 


PAINT 
SPRAYING 
UNIT 







No. A 41 


Tipe AND EASILY PORTABLE, this paint spray 
ing unit is used for general maintenance painting in offices 


sion factories, stores, public places, apartments, hotels, homes, et« 
the 


il In addition, these units can bs 
eally 


as well as for product finishing 
used for refinishing work on automobiles, trucks, tractors, radios 


e in- refrigerators, and furniture The compressor, mounted on a 
calls , - . 
heavy sheet steel base fitted with rubber bumpers, is V-belt 


new driven by a !/, h.p. 110 volt 60 cycle motor. If desired, the unit 


eve can be furnished without motor and operated either from a 


motor or line shaft This compressor is of the diaphragm typ 


: which positively seals off the crankcase from the cylinder head 
view 


trac- thus preventing contamination of the air by oil. The displac« 
_— ment of the compressor is 2.55 c.f.m., and the spraying pressur« 
one 


on the gun is over 30 lbs. The spray gun is of the pressure feed 
internal break-up type, fully adjustable, and will deliver a 
spray up to 8” wide, which permits coverage of from 100 to 1,200 
sq. ft. per hour. The gun body and removable cover are made of 
die-cast aluminum. The one-quart capacity container is made of 
aluminum. Furnished with the gun are three case-hardened steel 


internal-mix spray nozzles for round, fan, and angle sprays 


Use coupon page 92 


FORGING 
MACHINE 


No. A 42 





COMPLETE UNIT CONSISTING of the forging machin« 
proper, completely integrated with a heating furnace so 
that the passage of bits from the furnace is perfectly coordinated 
by a chute with the action of the machine, this mine bit forging 
machine will forge high alloy steels that are too tough to forge by 
hand or by other machines. Bits made of these hard steels cut 
from four to eight times as many lineal feet of coal per dressing 
as carbon steel and may be redressed from 120 to 140 times with 
out loss in efficiency The unit is semi-automatic having one 
lever for controlling forging action. The furnace is oil-fired and 
is constructed of Carborundum refractory brick, non-spalling 
Varnon fire brick, and Armstrong insulating brick. It is equipped 
with a fuel oil pump to reduce fire hazard to a minimum and the 
pump is integrated with a self-contained air turbine blower. 
Either super-alloy or carbon steel mine bits may be forged with 
equal efficiency but the former are recommended for better mine 
bits. Vital parts of the forging machine are made of heat treated 
chromium-molybdenum steel castings. Unvarying uniformity of 
| bits forged is claimed 


Use coupon page 92 
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TRANSLUCENT MATERIAL 


NEW TRANSLUCENT PRODUCT consisting of laminated 

sheets of pergamyn has recently been developed. The unique 
translucency of the material is coupled with practical printing 
qualities giving it a wide range of applications where backlighted 
translucency is desirable such as jumbo replicas, transparencies | 
illuminated dials, back lighted displays, and lamp shades. Unlike | 
glass and other fragile materials, the new product is sturdy yet 
very light in weight. 


No. A 43 | 


Printing, folding, cutting, scoring, and other 
processing costs are comparable to those associated with ordinary 
paper. 

Use coupon page 92 
GLUE 


No. A 44 





NEXPENSIVE AND EFFICIENT, this machine is designed 

for applying glue to labels that are to be applied to packages, 
containers, metals, glass, and other important labeling applica- 
tions. The machine can be constructed to apply glue only on 
the edges of labels and may be used successfully in practically | 
every type of industry. Available in several different sizes and | 
models to take materials up to approximately 30” in width. | 
Special machines are built to order for varying applications. 


Use coupon page 92 


REFLECTOR 


No. A 45 





NEWLY DESIGNED REFLECTOR that is of the screw 

type, this Dur-A-Lum finished lighting fixture is suitable for | 
all installations where the receptacle is already in place and it is 
desirable to have the reflectors interchangeable without trouble. | 
It is manufactured in three different sizes, 12, 14, and 16 in. in 
diameter, 4'/2, 5, and 5'/s in. in height. The smallest accommo- | 
dates a lamp of from 60 to 100 watts; the larger, a lamp of 200 
watts. Representative application recommendations are: store | 
rooms, work benches, warehouses, cellars, platforms, printing 
shops, and garages. 


Use coupon page 92 


Reading Fine Print 


(Continued from page 54) 


It will be readily admitted by all that the reading of | 
fine print is very important, and not reading it is our | 


weakness. But in going beyond this weakness, we are 


convinced that there are other very important factors | 
If we are doing | 


surrounding the matter of contracts. 
business with a person of questionable character, then 
no contract, whether large or small print, is worth the 
paper on which it is written. 

Therefore, in closing, I shall quote a paragraph taken 
from our own purchasing text book ‘Industrial Pur- 
chasing,’’ by Lewis, which further emphasizes the 
value of contracting with a responsible person: ‘‘There 


| 


may be a certain feeling of security in knowing that | 
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Like the music of Ina Ray 
Hutton, OLD TOWN PURE 
SILK RIBBON is in a class 
by itself. Made with a 
special blow-resisting silk 
and improved inking 
process, OLD TOWN PURE 
SILK is the last word in 
clean, beautiful impres- 
sion. Go to town with 


OLD TOWN. * 
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It speeds up work without speeding up the men— 
saves on hundreds of jobs in any plant, mill, mine 
or construction job. It pushes, lifts, spreads, pulls-in, 
straightens bent members, tensions and clamps 
parts for welding, and of utmost importance—will 
pullspoked and plate center wheels, gears and pulleys. 


The Util-A-Tool Kit consists of 12 pieces; used to- 
gether in various combinations, in a compact metal 
carrying case. 


They quickly return their cost on a few of the many 
jobs they do. 


Ask your supply house for a demonstration. 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
Better, Safer Jacks Since 1899 


SIMPLEX 
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DROP, STEAM HAMMER, UPSET 


FORGINGS 


—any size, any quantity, made to your exact specifications, 
delivered when you want them. Rough finished, heat-treated, 
machined. 


Large stock of specification steels. Unlimited equipment 
facilities, economy of production resulting from methods 
developed over 100 years of forging. Years of contact with 
a wide range of forging users enables us to quickly and in- 
telligently interpret your needs; often results in improved 
parts design, savings in weight and lower costs. 

Write for “Forgings to Your Specifications," showing how 
things are done in America's largest job forging shop. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


America’s Largest Job Forging Shop 


5315 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Cw 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


Are 
made in ow neu 
American Factory 


Catalog C-5 is now ready for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 


373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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one is amply protected by the legal phraseology of the 
contract, and there doubtless is; however, even when 
one is legally right on some particular issue, rarely does 
he find it profitable to attempt to enforce that right by 
law. The delays, the expense of litigation, the loss of 
good will, the uncertainty as to the collection of dam- 
ages, if awarded, all are deterrents so powerful that 
action is not resorted to, save where every other ex 
pedient has been exhausted, and even then it may be 
better to waive the whole matter than to enforce one’s 
legal right.” 


Business and Price Conditions 
(Continued from page 35) 


However, increased consumer demand is essential to 
any betterment here, while competition is most keen 
within the industry. A controlled inventory situation 
is likely to be necessary for several weeks to come. 

Cotton. The suggestion of trading American cot- 
ton on a barter arrangement for tin or rubber needed 
in this country immediately met with disapproval 
within regular trading circles abroad but the move- 
ment of this commodity to foreign ports would seem 
to be the only solution of a difficult problem. _Irre- 
spective of this year’s crop volume, cotton supplies 
remain a burden on the market. There is no basis 
for buying ahead at present. 

Burlap, Cotton Goods, Rayon, Silk. While the trend 
of industrial values has been disappointing over re- 
cent weeks, there are those who still think prices will 
range higher in the months to come, in which event 
items of this group would be carried into firmer ground. 
Silk values have reached higher levels but most other 
items are remaining within narrow range, More 
than moderate purchases ahead not advocated here 
pending further developments in affairs generally. 


Industrial Commodities 


Leather products, glue, chemicals, lubricants and 
others of this group have been dominated by the 
weaker undertone to values generally and there is 
nothing in the immediate offing to offset this tendency. 
In most instances supplies have been worked around 
to a point well in keeping with current needs of the 
trade but it will take an improvement in commercial 
affairs to move these prices toward much higher levels. 

Paper. Values have been under some pressure 
here but unless there is further noticeable downturn 
in commercial circles, demand for paper products 
should be well maintained as the summer proceeds. 

Rubber. Visible supplies are an important factor 
in this trend in view of the regulatory measures per- 
taining to production volume. With stocks somewhat 
below the so-called normal, firm markets are being sus- 
tained. Rubber markets are likely to remain firm. 

Vegetable Oils. Aside from China Wood, more than 
ample supplies are assured for some time to come and 
there is little reason to expect much higher levels here. 
Demand has been dragging and there is no present 
indication of decided change. 

Naval Stores. Lack of quickening within business 
structure generally, resulting in heavy visible supplies, 
likely to keep this trend within narrow range over next 
couple of months. Government control of large sup- 
plies under loan arrangements may be an influential 
factor in this price movement. 


Agricultural Products 


At this season of the year when grain crops are so 
sensitive to conditions of the growing period, an un- 
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settled price level can be expected. Despite rumors of 
war, there has been little excitement in agricultural 
product markets and with the lethargy in export 
circles, it is difficult to find much reason for extensive 
price advances during the next couple of months at 
least. It would seem that foreign demand and do- 
mestic weather conditions will be the predominating 
factors in these trends for the moment. 


Provisions and Foodstuffs 


Since late last fall there has been a continuous -ex- | 


pectancy in many quarters that commodity prices 
generally would work to higher ground, but the dis- 
appointing volume of industrial trade has prevented 
this possibility. The combined index of the cost-of- 


living items is weaker as the summer months arrive | 


and in view of the prospect of ample supplies on all 
sides, there is little indication of much change in these 
price levels for the present. In fact, commodities 
generally are not likely to show sufficient firmness to 
warrant extension of commitments at this time. 





Chemical Developments 
(Continued from page 52) 


largely to the introduction of carbon black and other 
pigments, new accelerators, and antioxidants. The 
rubber itself is relatively unchanged. In 1914, one 
could expect 6,000 miles from a tire and paid an aver- 
age of $45.00 for it; 
an average cost of $15.00. 
improvement in tires alone has resulted in an annual 


saving to the United States motorists of three billion | 


dollars. 

Rubber is not a perfect material any more than any 
thing else in nature, and, in line with the development 
in the plastic field, there has been a corresponding at- 
tempt to provide new and better rubbers using materials 
from entirely different sources, but with rubberlike 
characteristics. One of the large rubber companies, 
seeing this trend, has introduced Koroseal which is a 
polymerized vinyl chloride and is better than rubber in 
many of the cases where rubber fails. One of the 
chemical companies has brought out Neoprene made 
from acetylene. The Germans have developed Buna 
rubber which comes from butadiene, one of the gases 
occurring in or produced from petroleum. 

There is an interesting international economic situa- 
tion developed by this research. The United States 
consumes between 50 and 60°% of all the rubber in the 
world, but supplies of raw rubber are controlled by the 
English and the Dutch, at the moment friendly, but 
obviously going to put their interests ahead of ours. 
The Germans, on the other hand, being faced with a 
probably hostile control of rubber, have chosen to 
build large plants now for making artificial rubber and 
to get them into operation on the large scale before the 
necessity arises. This is the real meaning of the Four 
Year Plan, rather than a pure attempt at autarchy for 
autarchy’s sake. 

One of the most important developments of the last 
few years has been the realization that petroleum is 
something better than a fuel. From petroleum have 


in 1936, 20,000 miles is common at | 
It is estimated that the | 


been made on the large scale a bewildering number of | 


materials which, when I went to school, were only 
laboratory curiosities or even hardly more than formu- 
las in a book. 
amounted to 30,000 tons; 
55,000 tons; for 1937 they were 120,000 tons. Which 
of us would have believed 20 years ago that compounds 
with exotic names, such as ethylene glycol, methyl 
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In 1929, organic chemicals of this type | 


in 1934 they had risen to | 


| 
} 


| 
| 








4 Major Lines...ONE Responsibility 


Diesel Engines for stationary or marine service, 
10 to 1400 horsepower... 

Pumps with capacities from 114 g.p.m. to 
150,000 g.p.m.... 

Motors from % to 10,000 horsepower .. . 

Scales that record weights from .002 oz. to 
1,000,000 Ibs. ... 

—All backed by the one, century-proved 
responsibility of Fairbanks-Morse and serviced 
by a nationwide organization of 36 branches. 


7513-EOPSA40.8 


KS, MORSE & CO. 


ry Manufacturers rom 
cr GENERAL OFFICES . 


600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





You're losing more than you know if you’re trying to get by with 


inferior sealing tape. There is no point in taking chances when Red 
Streak is priced so low. And you're really money ahead with Red 
Streak Sealing Tape since the No. 1 Kraft insures against breakage 
and the quick setting glue protects against slippage. Even when you 
buy for price alone, Red Streak must have consideration. Write to- 
day for free sample roll, no obligation. 


The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS ed Tem TROY, O. 












WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


TRY IT - - then you'll 
know why Red Streak 
Sealing Tape is a better 
sealing tape for all pur- 
poses. 
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To achieve and 
hold leadership 
for nearly a cen- 
turyin the manu- 
facture of a sin- 
gle product re- 
quires constant 
progressiveness in 
manufacturing 
methodsand 
processes, in 
management policies and trade relations. R B& W has 
always pioneered in developing faster and more accurate 
machines for the production of bolts, nuts and rivets— 
led the way in developing new and better materials and 
finishes. It has set and achieved ever rising standards 
of strength, uniformity and accuracy. Today, in three 
complete plants, modern machinery and equipment op- 
erated by skilled workers assure unfailing quality. 


R B & W quality products: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
and Washers are furnished from large warehouse facilities 
which insure prompt delivery. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS,ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO ~ DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER * SAN FRANCISCO *LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 


69110 





MARVEL SAWS and BLADES 
CUT Fast, CUT Straight, CUT Costs! 


MARVEL No. | and 2 saws are incomparable in the low-price dry- 
cutting general-purpose field for dependability and utility. That is 
why 80% of the small dry cutting saws in use are MARVELS. 
Heavier, sturdier construction with Heavy Rigid Frame, V-Bearing 
with Screw Take-up, Adjustable Blade Tension, Quick Action Vise, 
Automatic Stop, Feed Pressure Adjustment, All Front Control. 
Stationary or Portable 
Belt or Motor Driven 
Models 


MARVEL #1 
(Capacity 4” x 4”) 
MARVEL #2 


(Capacity 8” x 8”) 


Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 


‘“*The Hack-Saw People’ 


5760 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for Complete Catalog 














ethyl ketone, triethanolamine, and ethylene dichloride, 
would be cruising around the country in tankcar quan- 
tities? 

There are new cheap alloyed steels of light weight 
which save freight, new phosphate glasses for better 
spectacles, new medicines such as sulfanilamide and 
sulfapyridine which seem to go directly after the 
microbe concerned and put it out of business with al- 
most miraculous effects upon the patient, fiew high 
octane gasoline to enable airplanes to carry larger pay 
loads, glass dresses and cellophane hats, soapless soap, 
and other miracles so numerous that one gets so one can 
believe anything. 

These things are accomplished facts. The question 
is, where do we go from here? Can we expect that 
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agriculture or an appreciably large proportion of it, is 
about to pass into the factory stage after hundreds of 
thousands of years of unchanging operation? After all, 
a plant needs mostly air, sunlight, and water, together 
with extremely minute quantities of a few chemicals 
The farmer sows his field, sure of the air alone. He 
may get the water; he may get too much or too little. 
He may have the chemicals necessary for the plant 
growth in his field or he may not, and he covers a huge 
territory to produce relatively little. Even if his condi 
tions are correct, a sudden hurricane, a pest of locusts, 
or an eruption of blight may ruin all his work. How 
far would we get with the manufacture of steel pipe if 
we had as little control over it as agriculturalists have 
over their products? The new science of soilless plant 
growth points a finger which may become industrially 
extremely important. It has been shown quite defi- 
nitely that soil is unnecessary. Given the proper chemi 
cal elements and necessary moisture and air and light, 
remarkable results can be obtained under controlled 
conditions in what must be considered a factory. 

One of the most important ends of chemical research 
is control of the product and the suiting of it to the use 
involved, yet we have gone on all our lives blithely 
taking the food which nature has given us without very 
much questioning whether it was right or not. If 
spinach did not have all of these vitamins that were 
claimed, well that was just too bad, but we have to con 
tinue eating spinach. Leaving things to chance no 
longer pays. Balanced controlled synthetic foods are 
of vital importance. They would release the industrial 
nation from bondage to the agricultural ones and re 
move one of the main causes of war. 

The methods of heating houses are under suspicion. 
Panels have been devised, to be placed in walls, which 
will radiate heat to the clothing and also absorb heat 
from clothing by the same method. It has been found 
that one can be perfectly warm in a room with 40°F 
air temperature, since the clothing is kept at 70 to 
76°F. Similar results are obtained at 90°F with 
humidities of 65%, where the panels were refrigerated 
and the occupants of the room felt perfectly comfort- 
able. Are we on the threshold of a revolution in the 
methods of heating of inclosed spaces? 

And are our clothes themselves safe from change? 
Those of you who have visited textile mills I am sure 
have been struck by the enormous amount of mechani- 
cal and manual handling required to weave cloth. It 
seems very unnecessary that such a detailed plaiting 
operation should be required. A first rumor of future 
possibilities is seen in cellophane. Cellophane is 
really a sheeted fabric. It is chemically the same as 
viscose rayon, only, instead of the thick solution being 
forced through very fine holes, it is forced through a 
very fine slit and so comes out in the form of a sheet. 
Now, of course, cellophane is not ready or suitable to be 
used for clothing. It is merely a straw in the wind. 
Yet recently a new paper cloth has been developed 
which looks like percale or broadcloth and can be used 
for drapes, table cloths, sheets, and so forth. While 
it is still comparatively low in tensile strength it is just 
another pointer in the direction of new fabrics made by 
radical techniques. 

There is even a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
in what we might call the science of protective coat- 
ings. Recently a method has been devised of making 
a true colloidal clay suspension from which can be made 
a film entirely inorganic and incombustible which bears 
a strong resemblance to that of a varnish. Electric 
motors would be much more efficient if they could be 
operated at higher temperatures, but the insulation 
burns out. If an inorganic varnish can be produced of 
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satisfactory electrical characteristics, a great gain in 
efficiency in the millions of motors existing in this 
country will be attained. 

There is, to date, very little American incentive to- 
ward substitutes for gasoline. However, sometime it 
must come and it is of interest to watch the efforts of 
those who are not so fortunately situated as we, to get 
around this problem. Most of the experimentation is 
going on in Europe. Trucks or busses are being 
equipped with sufficient gas compressed at 3,000 Ibs. 
per square inch to give the equivalent of 6 to 15 gallons 
of gasoline. It is estimated that with natural gas at 
25¢ per thousand plus compression cost, such com- 
pressed gas would compete with gasoline at 4.5¢ per 
gallon. 

By this time you have noted the second characteris- 
tic of the chemical industry, namely, its tendency to- 
ward interindustry competition. There seems to be 
no place where this predatory industry will not pene- 
trate, no type of manufacturing or business for which 
it does not reach out its tentacles. We see plastics 
competing with metals, building materials, rubber, 
paint, and varnishes. We note that rayon first rivalled 
cotton and now is attempting to supersede real silk 
and wool. The chemical industry is primarily a dy- 
namic one. It is constantly trying to change itself 
and has spent twenty million dollars for research in 
1937 in the United States alone. The result is that 
there is a constant acceleration in the rate of change 
and a constant modification of all those industries which 
it touches. 

The alert purchasing agent will have in his organiza- 
tion some individual or set of individuals who will fol- 
low the developments of the chemical industry as they 
affect his business. He will not get scared, but will 
keep his powder dry. 


Employer-Employee Relations 
(Continued from page 48) 


Department of Labor. These arbitrators are prepared 
to hear cases and settle disputes immediately, without 
the loss of time which occurs when an arbitrator must 
be chosen by the parties to hear each separate dispute. 

In the light of this progress you may well ask why we 
have not yet been able to entirely eliminate the 
‘“‘quickie’’ strikes and illegal stoppages of work which 
have plagued some of the leading industries of this 
country, including Pacific Coast shipping, nor to keep 
the demands of certain of our labor leaders within the 
bounds of reason. 

At this point, I should like to make it clear that the 
majority of our unions have recognized the sanctity of 
their contracts and faithfully performed the same. Un- 
fortunately, our whole picture has been colored by the 
exceptions. 

Among the causes for break-downs in our industrial 
relations structure, are the following: 


1. Employers in this country are suffering from a veri- 
table deluge of disputes arising from causes which are 
entirely outside the scope of the immediate relations 
with their employees, and beyond the employers’ power 
to control. Included in these disputes are jurisdic- 
tional quarrels between outstanding factions of labor, 
hot cargo issues, and the refusal of the employees to 
perform their contract on account of the presence of 
picket lines which are placed against an industry by 
third parties to promote some political program. The 
attempted embargoes of materials destined to one fac- 
tion or the other in foreign wars indicate how much 
the base for industrial disputes recently has been 
broadened. I need not elaborate upon the difficul- 
ties arising out of the jurisdictional disputes between 
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rival unions, nor upon the utterly helpless position in 
which the employer finds himself in connection with 
such disputes 

2. Insome of the principal industries in the United States, 
such as shipping and the automobile industry, we also 
have been plagued with radical labor leaders who are 
primarily interested in creating trouble for trouble’s 
sake as a means toward the end of industrial and social 
revolutions. Inasmuch as these leaders subscribe to 
the philosophy of Communism and practice its tech- 
niques, the question of whether they are actually 
Communists is largely an academic one. 

It is perfectly obvious that it is hopeless to expect 
cooperation in the solution of industrial problems 
from leaders who subscribe to this philosophy. The 
only way in which to meet such a challenge is with 
economic pressure at least equal to that which such 


leaders exert There is much evidence that their in 
fluence is definitely on the wane 
3. A third cause which has resulted in stoppages of work 


and break-downs of performance, and to my mind the 
most potent and common cause of all, is that of the 
personal equation of the leader who feels compelled to 
make new demands and continually gain new conces- 
sions in order to hold his union job. There are many 
examples of fine union officials who have established 
their leadership beyond the point where they feel that 
they must play the role of militant crusaders. Un- 
fortunately, however, especially in our new unions, 
there are some leaders who still practice the theory 
that the only way to hold their jobs is to force con 
cessions from employers without regard for the inter 
ests of business, industry or the community. 


But even in dealing with responsible unions with 
sound constructive leadership, there is need for united 
employer strength to provide a proper balance of 
power between employers and employees. 

Collectively bargaining is primarily a pressure game. 
Labor unions have been effectively organized into city- 
wide councils and national organizations. By and large, 
they are well staffed and financed. They have definite 
programs and objectives, and they are eternally on the 
job to secure concessions for their members and to 
strengthen their positions. We have estimated that in 
San Francisco alone labor union members contribute 
the sum of approximately two million dollars to the 
maintenance of their organizations and programs. 

When one is engaged in a pressure game with a 
competitor who is well organized and financed and 
knows where he is going, it is simply good common 
sense to meet organization with organization and this 
is exactly what we propose to do in San Francisco 
through the agency of the San Francisco Employers’ 
Council. In the vernacular of the waterfront we expect 
to ‘‘Match Heat with Heat.” 

It is pertinent to inquire how the Council hopes to 
accomplish its purpose. We will encourage and pro- 
mote the organization of strong industry-wide groups 
of employers. We already have 43 such groups operat 
ing in San Francisco under industry-wide, or what we 
call “‘Master Contracts.’’ We are convinced as a result 
of our experience, that there are many advantages to 
both organized labor and the employers in this form of 
collective bargaining, among which the following may 
be cited: 


1. Such master contracts reduce the task of negotiating 
contracts and settling disputes immensely by con- 
centrating all negotiations in one transaction and 
settling all strikes at one time and through one process. 

2. Industry-wide contracts tend to eliminate low wages 
and poor working conditions as an element of competi- 
tion between competitors. 

3. Such a system makes it possible through group pres- 
sure to control the occasional chiseler among em- 
ployers and to thereby eliminate unfair practices which 
might lead to industrial strife. 

4. Finally, and most important, operation under a 
master contract makes it possible for employers to 
adopt and practice one of Labor’s own slogans, which 
reads—‘‘An injury to one is an injury to all.”’ 
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It long has been the practice of labor to gain con- 
cessions by striking at the individual employer who was 
most vulnerable and then proceeding to enforce its de- 
mands upon an entire industry through successive 
strikes. In many industries it is a comparatively 
simple matter for a strong union to carry the employees 
who may be involved in a strike at a single plant, by 
means of strike benefits, but a most serious problem 
for the individual employer who finds his operations 
completely paralyzed, to continue in business. It is not 
a simple matter, however, for a union to carry all of its 
members when it finds itself confronted with a complete 
suspension of operations by all employers who are 
parties to a master contract, until such time as the 
union is willing to agree upon reasonable terms or render 
faithful performance of its contract. 

During the past year, the United States experienced 
over 4,000 strikes. These interruptions resulted in a loss 
of more than twenty-six million working days, and 
probakly a loss in wages of at least a billion dollars. 
It is a sad commentary upon our inability to manage 
our human relations when we consider that this un- 
necessary loss in earnings, with all of the human misery 
incident thereto, occurred at a time when this country 
is spending billions of dollars for relief. 

But there is another phase of this situation aside 
from the matter of economic losses, which has stirred the 
public interest. The experiences of many countries of 
the world indicate that the security and continuance 
of our established social institutions depend in a large 
measure upon our success of solving industrial relations 
problems. Since the great World War more than 48 
countries have changed their forms of government. 
Many of these changes have been accomplished through 
social revolution. In many cases the proponents of 
social and governmental changes have found labor 
disorders a ready and effective tool with which to ac- 
complish their program of social revolution. Even in 
this democracy there are well organized forces at work 
which seek to capitalize upon industrial disputes as a 
means toward the end of social revolution. 

The most potent and hopeful element in our present 
situation on this Coast, is that of the self-interest of the 
employees themselves. Fortunately, many employees 
are at last realizing that they have a common interest 
with their employer in the successful operation of the 
enterprise from which they gain their livelihood, and 
that this enterprise can be gainfully conducted only 
when it can assure its patrons of stability of operation. 
Within the past few months several responsible labor 
leaders have appealed to their union members for 
greater responsibility and the observance of contracts. 

Sanctity of contract is an absolute essential for suc- 
cessful collective bargaining, and any employer and any 
union which will uot adhere to this fundamental princi- 
ple of honest dealing should be condemned by public 
opinion and deprived of any standing before govern- 
mental tribunals. 

In conclusion may I venture to predict that we shall 
never find a complete panacea for labor relations prob- 
lems. Fundamentally there will always be a diver- 
gence of interest between employers and employees, 
with each group striving to protect its position and to 
gain new concessions. The most that we can hope for is 
to develop a fair and honest attitude on the part of each 
of the parties toward the other; to insist that peaceful 
means be developed for settling disputes without costly 
interruptions or unnecessary hardships. In _ other 
words, we shall never entirely eliminate the employer- 
employee relations as an element of business uncer- 
tainty. The most that we can hope to do is to mini- 
mize the uncertainty which arises from this cause. 
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MACHINERY, HAND and POWER 
MANHEAD PLATES and FITTINGS 
NAILS 
PACKING 
PAINT STICKS 
PLATE STEEL, STANDARD QUALITIES 
ABRASION RESISTING 
COR-TEN and MAN-TEN 
PLUGS, FLUE 
RAILS and FITTINGS 
REAMERS 
SHAFTING 
SHEETS 
ABRASION RESISTING 
ELECTRICAL 
COR-TEN and MAN-TEN 
HOT ROLLED and UNIFORM BLUE 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED 
COLD ROLLED 
STAINLESS STEEL 
GALVANIZED and GALVANNEALED 
LONG TERNE 
CORRUGATED 
US'S COPPER STEEL 
SPRING STEEL BARS and SHEETS 
STAINLESS STEEL 
STRIP STEEL. CR and HR 
TEES 
TIRE, ROUND EDGE 
TOOLS, HAND and POWER 
for BOILER and IRON WORK 
TROLLEYS 
TUBES, BOILER 
TURNBUCKLES 
VALVES, BLOW-OFF 
WELDING ROD and WELDERS 
ZEES 
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IG or little, your order always 
gets the same prompt attention 
from Scully. The Scully business and 
our famous reputation for quick, 
friendly, reliable service have been 
built by recognizing the simple fact 
that every order is equally important 
to our customers. All eight Scully 
Warehouses operate on the same 


SCULLY STEEL PRO 


Distributors of Steel, Steel P) 


CHICAGO ° NEWARK, N. J. ° ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND =: PITTSBlI 


Scully Service” 


SCULLY ST. LOUIS 
WAREHOUSE 


“Last Saturday we received a wire 
\ from the oil fields requesting imme- 
diate shipment of two kegs of Bolts 
for a break-down job and we made 
shipment that day.” 


SCULLY NEWARK 
WAREHOUSE 


“Order for carload of C Beams re- 





























ceived at 2 o'clock for use on rail- 
road bridge damaged by flood — 
shipped same day at 4 o’clock.” 


principle ... and our customers know 
that it pays to call Scully. 

Phone, write or wire the Scully 
Warehouse nearest you the next time 
you need steel, steel products, copper 
and brass. Each carries large stocks 
available for immediate shipment. 
And ask for a copy of our Stock List 
and Reference Book—it’s free. 


DUCTS COMPANY 


oducts, Copper and Brass 


BOSTON . ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 
RGH ° BALTIMORE 











PURCHASING 
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COTTON IS KING 
at West Point Mfg. Co. and 
“Quality First’ 
Here thousands of Jenkins 





his motto. 


Valves perform an impor- 
tant service in maintaining 


uniform production. 






Mr. W. D. Vinson, Master Mechanic, a veteran of thirty- 
three years service at Langdale Mill—shown with some of 
his VETERAN Jenkins Iron Body Globe and Gate Valves 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 1864—1939 





ror! 








VALVE 


cost less 
to use! 


EST POINT Manufacturing Co., 

one of the cotton industry’s largest 
units, are famed for Martex Towels— 
but under a hundred other trade names 
—they supply a large percentage of 
America’s industrial cotton fabrics. 




















Let us look into their five mills located 
in the vicinity of West Point, Georgia. 
Here we are soon convinced that valves 
play an important part in every produc- 
tion operation...from generating steam, 
to maintaining uniform atmospheric 
conditions. 

We find “veteran” Jenkins Iron Valves 
with almost half-century of service in the 
Langdale Mill power plant, and newly- 
installed Jenkins Valves in the Lanett 
Mill Slasher Room—considered the 
most modern in the country. 


In each of the five mills, several types of 
valves are bought and tested indepen- 
dently of the other mill—yet the verdict 
is the same. More than 85% of all valves 
in West Point's mills are Jenkins! 

In computing Iron valve cost the sound- 
est basis is sotal cost per year of valve life. 
When you specify Jenkins Iron Valves, 
you buy “top-quality” performance—at 
standard prices. 

JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York, N.Y.; Bridge- 


port, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texas; Montreal, Can.; London, Eng. 


Boston, Mass.; 
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